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PREFACE 



TN addition to the technical knowledge of classifications, 
-"- tariffs, rates, claims, tracing shipments, special freight 
service, preparation of, and packing goods for shipment, 
together with a thorough understanding of the essential 
and practical principles of handling traffic, the Traffic 
Manager must have knowledge of the organization, sys- 
temization and management of a traffic department for 
the attainment of maximum efficiency in this line of 
activity. 

The object of this Treatise is to enumerate the principal 
duties of the Traffic Manager, and in a general way deal 
with the problems of transportation in so far as the indus- 
trial corporation is concerned. 

The presentation of claims correctly prepared is advan- 
tageous to carrier and shipper alike. Rate and classifica- 
tion adjustments are more easily obtained when the appli- 
cant advances sound arguments in which are contained 
only relevant discussion. To that end the agent of the 
shipper must have knowledge of the underlying principles 
of rate and classification construction. 

The time is past when ruinously low rates prevailed for 
the favored few, and gratuitous services for the particular 
friends of the carriers' agents were the rule. There is now 
a stability in the cost of all kinds of transportation service, 

• • • 
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and the only variation is that resulting from change in 
commercial conditions. The ethics of the profession con- 
template the adjustment of traffic problems by the carriers 
on merit and with due consideration to the justice of each 
individual case. 

In compiHng the data presented in this volume, the writer 
has enjoyed the assistance, suggestions, and friendly co- 
operation of those in authority on the various subjects 
treated, and it is therefore with some degree of assurance 
that this unit of The Traffic Library is submitted to the 
indulgent consideration of those interested in the Traffic 
Profession. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE TRAFFIC MANAGER. 

§1. Duties. 

The duties of the manager of a commercial or industrial 
transportation department are not by any means confined 
to the matter of competition between the concern he rep- 
resents and others in allied trade. 

He must be qualified to judge the reasonableness of a 
freight or express rate without reference to the presence or 
absence of competitive elements. The industrial traffic 
department head who endeavors to secure reduction of 
freight rates indiscriminately, makes a serious mistake and 
very materially if not wholly reduces his efficiency in his 
department. 

Traffic officials of the carriers are quick to perceive the 
motive behind a request for reduction of a rate. If reduc- 
ing the rate means retaining traffic the carrier would other- 
wise lose, or securing new business which would not other- 
wise be obtained, the applicant will find the transportation 
official alert and ready to act in harmony with him in thus 
meeting the changing commercial conditions and thereby 
enhancing the public welfare. Traffic officers of the car- 
riers are aggressive to obtain the greatest possible amount 
of business, but cannot consistently sacrifice their revenue 
to an unprofitable degree to secure new business; nor 
can they seek new business at the expense of old estab- 
lished traffic of a more profitable nature. 
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All information and supposition to the contrary notwith- 
standing, railroad managers generally speaking, as much 
as, if not more than, in any other one field of activity, are 
fair, broad-minded men, who, while not overlooking the 
fact that their first duty is to their employers, do not lose 
sight of their obligation to the shipping and traveling pub- 
lic. Conceding this to be so, the industrial representative 
must bear in mind that his employer's interests will be 
furthered by his being equally broad-minded and unselfish 
in his dealings with the carriers as he expects their treat- 
ment to be of him. 

The inquiry is frequently made, "Does a traffic manager 
usually have direct charge of the shipping department of 
an industrial institution?" While it may be that with some 
concerns, particularly where there is only one shipping 
point at which the traffic manager's office is located, the 
traffic manager may be in direct touch with and have 
immediate supervision over the shipping department, the ' 
traffic department of other companies where the office 
is not located at the factory, or where there are several 
shipping points, does not concern itself directly with the 
details of shipping, but instead provides the shipping clerks 
with packing and marking specifications, routing, classifi- 
cations, etc. In this way, while having general supervi- 
sion over all shipping, the traffic manager finds more time 
to devote to the executive duties of his position. 

It would hardly be possible to prescribe set rules for 
successfully conducting a commercial or industrial traffic 
department as a part of a large business institution any 
more than to present a fixed routine for all vice-presidents 
or other executive officers. There are probably no two 
traffic departments having exactly the same problems. It 
is equally safe to say there are presumably no two traffic 
managers whose ideas and views as to conducting a trans- 
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portation department would be exactly the same. The 
different conditions are met by traffic men in the same 
way that the heads of other departments master the 
problems relating to their particular duties. The measure 
of success attained by the traffic manager depends largely 
upon the ability of the man. 

First and foremost he must be thoroughly familiar with 
the act to regiilate commerce and the interpretations of it 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts. 

As to the routine in a traffic department the writer will 
endeavor to treat it in a general way in subsequent para- 
graphs for the benefit of the uninitiated. The suggestions 
therein contained, however, could not be adapted to all 
traffic departments, nor does the author recommend them 
as ideal. 

The inquiry has been made countless times by young 
men entering business, "How long would be required for 
me to become competent to occupy the position of traffic 
manager of an industrial company?" Of course, there is 
no "answer" to that question. There are far too many 
natural elements of uncertainty in the interrogation itself 
to permit of a definite reply. The greatest factor of deter- 
mination is the ability, inherent or acquired, of the 
individual. 

§ 2. Relations to Common Carriers. 

The commercial traffic officer's position corresponds to 
that of general freight agent or traffic manager of a trans- 
portation company, but generally speaking could hardly 
be said to carry with it the varied and vast responsibilities 
of the head of a railroad, steamship or express traffic de- 
partment. There is, however, among other things this 
important difference. The carrier's traffic official must sell 
his commodity, service, while the industrial official is in 
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reality the purchasing agent of his company in so far as 
transportation is concerned. Viewing the respective posi- 
tions from that angle, they are, of course, diametrically 
different. The two meet upon common ground, the one 
to sell his service, the other to purchase this great business 
controlling necessity, transportation. In many other re- 
spects the positions are not altogether dissimilar. 

By working in close harmony with the purchasing and 
sales departments of his company, the industrial traffic 
manager may be instrumental in opening up new and 
advantageous sources of supply of raw material and virgin 
markets for the consumption of the manufactured article. 

In addition to securing proper classifications of and rates 
on the commodities shipped by his company, the com- 
mercial traffic man is the medium through which prompt 
and satisfactory transportation service is secured in hand- 
ling shipments. Often dispatch and reliability of service 
is of paramount importance and the ability to obtain 
superior service is in such cases a valuable asset to the 
manufacturer. To illustrate: A contracting firm agrees 
to erect an important building within a stated period 
of time with a penalty of $500.00 or $1,000.00. per day for 
each day the building remains uncompleted after the elapse 
of the prescribed time. A break-down or strike at the steel 
mill delays shipment of the necessary steel until the con- 
tract period becomes perilously shortened. Should the 
steel be delayed en route the completion of the building 
would be delayed correspondingly beyond the expiring 
date of grace and the penalty be exacted. The contractor's 
traffic man communicates with the proper railroad traffic 
official, who in turn arranges that the shipment of steel is 
placed upon a fast train, quick transfer is provided at junc- 
tions and the shipment arrives at destination without delay. 
Without the services of one familiar with such matters the 
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steel might have moved in a low class or slow train, and 
no especial effort made by the operating departments of 
the railroads to transfer the cars without loss of time to a 
fast train at junctions. A consequent delay of from five 
to ten days in the arrival of the shipment at destination 
would have been the inevitable result, with corresponding 
loss to the contractor. The saving through the expert 
handling of the consignment is apparent. 

Further illustrating the importance of fast transporta- 
tion service and the desirability therefor: A shipment 
en route to a declining market, or intended to reach port 
before the sailing of a steamer upon which the goods 
are booked. Considering the latter, there is often a con- 
siderable lapse of time between steamship departures. 
Through delay on rail the consignment misses the steamer. 
There is no subsequent sailing for perhaps thirty days. 
At the foreign port where transfer to another vessel is 
necessary the desired connection is again impossible, and 
the shipment arrives at final destination sixty to ninety 
days late. The sale of the merchandise is perhaps lost 
with attendant expense and annoyance to the shipper. 
His inability to carry out his promised delivery results 
in the loss of a customer, and to save return freight charges 
upon the shipment he is obliged to sacrifice it at forced 
sale. The shipper's alert competitor, on the other hand, 
perhaps gave due attention to the transportation of his 
merchandise and his goods arrived on schedule. He found 
a ready market, and at the same time established his claim 
for future business. Service in all departments is the 
great business getter in this day of keen competition and 
the industrial traffic department is no small factor through 
its co-operation with the sales force in attracting business. 

Adjustment of claims for loss and damage, and over- 
charge, is an important function in the work of a traffic 
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department. The freight claim agent of an eastern trunk 
line recently stated that without further knowledge 
than that a shipping concern employed a trained traffic 
man, he could classify that shipper and generally be 
correct as to whether his claims were usually just or 
unjust. His statement was intended to convey the mean- 
ing that claims without merit, particularly having to do 
with loss and damage, were often presented against the 
carriers by shippers, which would not have been presented 
by a traffic man, until he had studied all the circumstances 
and assured himself that the responsibility for the loss or 
damage actually rested with the carrier. Such preliminary 
investigation very often develops facts entirely clearing 
the railroad of the apparent responsibility. Unjust or 
questionable claims are never knowingly presented by a 
shipper having proper regard for his reputation. 

Claims for shortage, especially, should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated before presentation to the carrier. "A" buys of 
"B" a carload of salt packed in barrels. "B" loads the ship- 
ment direct from his warehouse into a car on his private 
siding. Bill of lading is issued for one hundred and fifty 
barrels of salt and the usual statement "shipper's load and 
count" is inadvertently omitted by carrier's agent. "A V 
receiving clerk counts one hundred and forty-five barrels, 
and upon recounting the same number is returned. "A" 
presents claim to the railroad company for the missing 
five barrels. Investigation discloses that the car was sealed 
on "B's" siding and went through to destination under the 
original seals which were broken just prior to unloading 
the car upon "A's" siding. Obviously the shortage 
occurred through mistake in counting by shipper, and the 
railroad is in no way blamable, other than for failure 
to stamp the bill of lading with the customary "shipper's 
load and count." "A's" claim was, of course, declined 
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by the railroad and after the delay occasioned by carrier's 
investigation it became necessary for "A" to withdraw 
his claim against the carriers and place it with "B," the 
shipper. This he should and would have done before charg- 
ing the transportation company with the loss, had he in the 
beginning taken the simple precaution of ascertaining 
that the car was not tampered with while in transit. 

A traffic manager's experience tells him that it is not 
always the carrier who is at fault when a shipment does 
not arrive at destination as billed. He takes the precaution 
to thoroughly establish his claim against the responsible 
party before filing claim against the carrier. By reducing 
the number of improper claims or eliminating them alto- 
gether claimants can render great assistance to claim 
departments as such unjust claims require even more time 
and effort to investigate than do lawful claims, and the 
latter suffer in delayed adjustment through inattention. 
There are few, if any, departments of railroads so over- 
worked as the claim department. Fifteen per cent of the 
claims presented to carriers are without merit and must 
be declined. Nothing is gained by claimant in presenting 
claims of questionable nature. The law would not admit 
of their payment even were the carrier willing to make 
settlement for reasons of policy. An industrial traffic 
manager's reputation with the freight claim agents is 
usually no better than the character of his claims. If they 
be in numerous instances of an unfair nature the individual 
is bound to be regarded accordingly. 

Overcharge claims should be most carefully scrutinized 
before presentation. Rates should be carefully checked 
with the latest classifications, tariflFs and supplements, and 
due care should be exercised to determine that no subse- 
quent issue has cancelled the tariflF upon which the claim 
is based. The method of assuring oneself of the fact that 
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a tariflf is actually in eflfect is dealt with in another chapter. 
There is said to be over fifteen thousand principles gov- 
erning traffic. No one man could acquire a thorough 
knowledge of these principles by experience alone in 
twenty life times. 

§ 3. Relation to the Sales and Purchasing Departments of 
Industrial Concerns. 

To the sales department of a concern manufacturing ^* 
or dealing in railway supplies, the traffic department is a ** 
valuable adjunct. The traffic manager, always in close 
touch with the railroad officers, has intimate friendly 
relations with them. Reciprocity is bound to be practiced. 
The carrier desires the competitive traffic of the manu- 
facturer and the latter craves the railroad company's orders 
for supplies. They meet on the plane of exchange of 
favors and each benefits thereby. This should not be 
and seldom is carried to extreme, but the friendly rela- 
tionship between the traffic departments of carriers and 
shippers is a great assistant in extending the use of the 
shipper's product by the carriers. 

In fields where keen competition exists the traffic de- 
partment can render valuable assistance to the sales force 
by keeping them thoroughly posted as to rates and 
privileges enjoyed by competitors. The same might be 
said with reference to the purchasing department. 

Often a new market for the finished product or a new 
source of supply of raw material is disclosed to a manu- 
facturer through the issuance of commodity rates from 
or to a competitor's shipping point or place of manufac- 
ture. The traffic manager notes that rates are filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission (or with the state 
railroad commission, if the traffic be intrastate) and trans-^ 
mits the information to the sales or purchasing department. 
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If the selling organization is aflFected, the sales manager 
promptly bids for a share of the new business and the 
traffic department, acting in co-operation, applies for rates 
equally advantageous with those issued in favor of his 
competitor, always taking into consideration relative 
geographic location and other conditions determining the 
propriety of the prospective rate. 

The same assistance is rendered the purchasing depart- 
ment in obtaining raw material from a new source of 
supply. 

Rates are predicated upon the theory that every cir- 
cumstance surrounding the transportation of the com- 
modity must be taken into consideration. A rate from 
north to south may justly be different from one applied 
to traffic moving from east to west. Shipments moving 
against the tide of the greatest density of traffic may be 
fairly charged at different rates from those applied to 
consignments moving with the bulk of traffic. Nurtierous 
other dissimilar conditions, such as water competition, etc., 
may prevail in determining rates for equal distances. It 
is not sound reasoning to base an application for the estab- 
lishment of a new rate, or the reduction of an old rate, 
upon the earnings of the carriers in mills per ton per mile 
derived in handling traffic of a similar kind between other 
points, unless it be that all important conditions are sub- 
stantially alike in both instances. 

When establishing a factory or warehouse in a new 
locality a traffic department is indispensable in working 
out the details of rates, classifications and freight service, 
with reference to the advantageous handling of the result- 
ing new business. 

Many concerns place in the hands of the traffic repre- 
sentative all dealings of every nature with the carriers: 
Leases of railroad lands, location and construction of side 
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tracks, establishing credit for freight charge bills, etc. 
For many manufacturers the traffic manager is also fuel 
purchasing agent. This is chiefly for the reason that the 
freight charges usually are the most important part of the 
cost of coal delivered to the consuming point. 

The importance of the position of traffic manager of a 
large commercial organization is, as a matter of fact, 
usually limited only by the extent of the qualifications of 
the incumbent of the office. The nature of his work brings 
him in constant association with all the officials of his 
company to whom he can, if he has the ability, render such 
service as to make himself invaluable to his employer. 

§ 4. Dealings with Classification and Rate-Making Bodiea 

No one informed upon the subject will dispute the 
statement that classifications and rates are now made by 
the transportation interests with the desire predominating 
for justice and fairness to all aflFected. The shipper of 
today occupies an enviable position as compared to that 
he occupied fifteen or even a dozen years ago, when dis- 
crimination in various forms, rebates, etc., were more the 
rule than the exception. Then the word of the railroad 
traffic manager or general freight agent was practically 
final and the manufacturer so unfortunate as to have his 
plant situated at a local point on the railroad managed by 
officers of autocratic disposition could either abide by their 
dictates, if possible to continue business and do so, or, if 
the rates and conditions became unbearably oppressive, 
move his plant or retire from business. This, while per- 
haps not typical of the general conditions, is at least 
descriptive of the situation then prevailing on more than 
one railroad. 

On the other hand, business moving from competitive 
points fifteen years ago would be most actively sought 
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after, and the roa3 paying the greatest rebate usually en- 
joyed the traffic. The lack of stability in rates with the 
consequent uncertainty of the shipper as to what his com- 
petitor might be paying resulted in chaotic conditions, 
which were unsatisfactory to all. Claims were paid for 
policy's sake to shippers of competitive freight, and those 
unable to advance such reasons for adjustment of their 
claims found them wholly neglected or declined upon some 
flimsy or other pretext. 

Public opinion, with its controlling power, at last 
asserted itself, and upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which for years had lacked the regulative juris- 
diction to correct existing evils, was conferred the 
quasi-judicial powers of an administrative tribunal, 
charged with the administration of an act, the underlying 
principle of which is that rates and fares shall be just and 
reasonable and non-discriminatory. 

.A long step toward friendly relations and co-operation 
between shipper and carrier has been the formation of 
traffic clubs in the principal cities of the United States. 
The Traffic Club of New York, with over twelve hundred 
members, the Chicago Traffic Club, a close second in 
membership and having luxurious quarters in one of the 
city's finest hostelries, and numerous other similar organi- 
zations, have all adopted as their purpose: "To cultivate 
closer relations between those interested in the transporta- 
tion of freight and passengers as carriers and as shippers, 
and to promote their mutual interests." 

In these clubs competitors mingle as friends and the 
differences between shipper and carrier disappear in a 
closer mutual understanding of each other's position, and 
the cordial good fellowship which prevails. This condition 
is mutually advantageous and highly preferable to that 
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of years ago when distrust and antagonism existed between 
the shipping and carrying interests. 

The enactment of the law extending the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has had the effect of 
creating more trouble for the carriers than perhaps is their 
due. The long-suffering shipper finding that at last there 
was a remedy for his difficulties became agile to apply 
for relief in imaginary as well as actual injuries, and in 
many cases went beyond the limits of reason and fairness 
in attacking the railroads. This spirit of retaliation has 
not met with encouragement by the Commission and has 
been limited to correcting existing evils, as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does not lose sight of the fact, to 
quote Commissioner Clark of that body, that "there are 
two ends to the beam of the scale of justice or that it is 
our duty to bear in mind justice to both carriers and pat- 
rons of carrier." 

It may be said to be usually unwise for the traffic man- 
ager to appeal to the Commission until all other reasonable 
means for adjustment of his troubles have been exhausted, 
for the simple reason that his friendship and prestige with 
the carriers is naturally not enhanced by appealing un- 
necessarily to an arbiter. This is true in the same sense 
that one would hardly seek the medium of the courts 
through which to foster friendly relations with one with 
whom he has business dealings. 

The fundamental factor in freight rate making being 
the freight classification, the industrial traffic man finds 
himself confronted with the necessity of providing that the 
commodities in which his concern is interested are not 
too highly rated in the various classifications. 

Each of the three principal freight classifications, viz., 
the Official, Western and Southern, contains upwards of 
five thousand items. Would it not indeed be phenomenal 
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if every commodity therein were given an absolutely just 
and fair rating, each to all the others compared? 

It is most important therefore to study the classifications 
carefully to determine the reasonableness and fairness of 
the ratings and regulations covering the articles in which 
one is interested, as compared to those applying to 
analogous commodities. 

The railroad traffic officials comprising the classifica- 
tion committees and the chairman and officers of these 
bodies are men of the highest ability, and experts in their 
line. They are constantly working to correct and adjust 
inconsistencies and provide against discrimination, but 
they are to no small extent dependent upon the shipper, 
and his intimate knowledge relating to his own commodity 
is well nigh indispensable. Such information as a shipper 
may furnish these committees should possess the highest 
degree of accuracy and be complete and unbiased. The 
reputation for fairness in such matters is one of the great- 
est assets of an industrial traffic man. 

It is the writer's observation and opinion, acquired 
through dealing with the classification committees during 
a period of over ten years, that without exception they 
strive, in making and revising the rules and ratings, to be 
just to all and show favoritism to no one. It is true that 
the revenue of the companies employing the members is 
not lost sight of; if it were it would require but a short 
time to force at least the weaker carriers into bankruptcy 
through depleted earnings. 

That the trend of ratings is and has always been down- 
ward instead of upward no one will deny. Compare the 
classifications of the committees when they had their 
origin with the present ratings and the almost general 
reduction is significant, while the reduction in the ratings 
has not been offset by increases in class rates. That 
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part of the shipping public which protests against present 
"high rates" might find great assurance and comfort by 
an examination of a tariff of the early days of railroading 
issued in January, 1836, by Arthur Emmerson, president 
of the Portsmouth and Roanoke Railroad, which, in addi- 
tion to ten simple but then doubtless sufficiently effective 
rules of shipping, etc., provided a "Rate of Transporta- 
tion" as follows: 

"On Goods, Wares and Merchandise, for every 100 lbs., 
4 mills per mile." 

"On Lumber, continued to the end of the road, 7c per 
ton per mile." 

"On Lumber, delivered along the line of the road, 8c 
per ton per mile." 
"Passenger, from Depot to Depot, 5c per mile." 
"No passenger is carried any distance for less than SOc." 
"No package is received for less than 25c freight." 
During the period of twenty years succeeding the date 
of this crude tariff, considerable progress was made in 
classification, and that the trend was downward even then 
is shown by a very interesting tariff typical of conditions, 
as they obtained in 1852, issued to become effective April 
20th of that year, by Sam Brown, general freight agent 
of the old New York and Erie Railroad. It will be noted 
that it had become unfashionable since 1836 for the pub- 
lication of a freight tariff to be dignified by the signature 
of the president of the road. Instead the position of 
general freight agent has been created. That rates were 
still high and classifications comparatively few, is shown 
by an examination of this New York and Erie curio. It 
enumerated approximately three hundred articles grouped 
in three classes, each having about an equal number of 
commodities. "Special Rates and Conditions" were pro- 
vided for particular commodities thought to be entitled to 
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a lower than class rating, but these rates were greatly 
excessive as compared to those of today. When this tariff 
was issued the first class rate from New York to Dunkirk, 
N. Y. (the terminal of the road), was $1.00 per hundred 
pounds, while articles of the second and third class could 
be shipped between these points at 75 cents and 50 cents 
per hundred pounds, respectively. No joint rates or fares 
were then provided, and the limits of the territory a manu- 
facturer could reach with his merchandise were closely 
drawn. 

The only parallel between the two old tariffs above 
referred to and present day issues is the matter of mini- 
mum charge on a shipment. In the earjy days this was 
25 cents and it has never been changed. 

If the shipping interests were confronted with condi- 
tions and charges for transportation such as were exacted 
in the early days, commerce would receive such a jolt 
as to stir the country from end to end. As progress has 
been made in the commercial world so have the railways 
extended and improved. Reductions in cost of transporta- 
tion service affected through increased and modernized 
facilities have been reflected in reduced rates, classifica- 
tions and fares, and the industrial traffic manager today is 
able to obtain highly efficient service at very reasonable 
cost. 

Whether freight rates should be higher or lower is a 
subject which has logical argument on both sides. The 
railroads contend that increased cost in operating expenses 
warrants an advance in freight rates. Most shippers are 
agreed that if freight rates form proper relation each to 
the other, there would not be great opposition to an 
advance which would maintain the same relationship be- 
tween all the different rates in a given territory, provided 
that territory was of sufficiently large scope to permit of 
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the increase affecting all business in that territory. When 
business conditions are dependent upon a certain scale or 
structure of freight rates, any disturbance or change in that 
structure creates unrest and necessitates readjustment m 
the selling prices of the various commodities affected. 
It is, therefore, desirable that when making any general 
change in the schedule of freight rates the carriers recog- 
nize the importance of maintaining the same relationship 
between individual rates and between localities within the 
section of the country affected by the change. 

It is difficult to change the rates in one section of the 
country and not in another section, without affecting 
business which may be inter-sectional; that is, business 
within a territory which may comprise a part of the 
country not affected and another part affected by the 
change in freight rates. This is especially true with 
reference to that business which may be located at or 
near the divisional point, or divisional line, separating the 
affected section of the country from the unaffected section. 
This difficulty arose when the railroads in the Official 
Classification territory advanced their rates 5 per cent. 
The opposition brought up at that time showed how 
difficult it is to disturb a general schedule of rates, 
and how wide and sweeping the effect on business may 
be. The opponents of the advance appearing before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at that time demon- 
strated how difficult it is for the carriers to advance rates 
which have been established for any length of time without 
disturbing the relationship of rates. On the other hand, 
the carriers are confronted with the constant change down- 
ward of rates, and their desires to meet changing com- 
mercial conditions by a downward revision of rates, as such 
matters are presented to them by the various industries 
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located on their lines, is constantly reducing the average 
earnings per ton mile. 

Another of the various elements entering into the deter- 
mination of what constitutes a reasonable rate is the matter 
of the exact valuation of the carrier's property involved in 
the transaction and the amount of earnings that should be 
given to a railroad property in that respect. Former Com- 
missioner Prouty, in his preliminary statement with refer- 
ence to the physical valuation of the railroads, estimated 
that it would take six years and cost $12,000,000.00 to 
determine the actual valuation of the railroad property 
in the United States. It will probably cost more than 
that amount and only the most optimistic believe the 
work can be completed within the estimated time. After 
this has been done it is hoped that authentic information 
will be available as to whether or not the capitalization 
of the carriers is in excess of a warranted amount, and 
whether it bears proper relations to the remuneration 
that is being obtained through the administration of that 
property. 

It should not be lost sight of that too low rates may in 
fact be as discriminatory as too high rates. By this is 
meant that rates unreasonably low in themselves, which 
perhaps do not affect traffic of the same kind of mer- 
chandise in other localities or even between points in the 
same locality may yet be so unremunerative as to cause an 
actual loss to the carrier in handling such business. This 
loss must in turn be offset by proportionately high rates 
on other traffic to make up for the loss occasioned in trans- 
porting the freight carried at too low a figure. Thus, one 
interest, powerful enough to force the unduly low rate 
benefits unfairly at the expense of a weaker or unorganized 
interest. While an industrial traffic manager may not re- 
gard himself as responsible as to the rights of other than 
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those he directly represents, yet if he is fair-minded he will 
hesitate in seeking to bring about a condition which, 
although not illegal, is unjustly preferential to his 
employer. 

The fact that such a state of aflFairs is possible seems to 
point to the need of a further increase in power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, whereby that body 
would have power to determine and fix a minimum, as 
well as a maximum interstate rate or classification. 

In a previous paragraph it was stated that the law guar- 
antees to all alike equality without discrimination. This is 
true in so far as the provisions of the act are possible of 
application. The law guarantees protection against the 
deeds of criminals, but every day innocent persons suffer 
through the unlawful acts of law breakers. 

The law relating to interstate commerce is to a great 
extent effectual in preventing discrimination. The lan- 
guage employed is very specific and perfectly clear to one 
at all versed in transportation matters. The penalty for 
violation is likewise unmistakable. But the certainty of 
enforcement of the act it would seem might be consider- 
ably enhanced, if a slight but important amendment were 
made. During the year ending December 15, 1913, there 
were less than one hundred prosecutions for mis-billing, 
i. e., applying an incorrect classification or insufficient 
weight by shippers to their consignments. Assuredly this 
number represents but a very inconsiderable percentage of 
the violations of the law in its relation to incorrect descrip- 
tion of interstate shipments. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission acts in all cases 
of violation brought to its attention, but the law as at 
present upon the statute books does not, it seems, insure 
the Commission being advised of more than a compara- 
tively few infractions. 
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There is no requirement in the law demanding that cases 
of mis-billing by shippers be reported by the carriers to 
the Commission. The carriers are naturally loth to involve 
their customers, the shippers, in criminal prosecutions, and 
are in most instances satisfied to correct the billing when 
a railroad inspector happens to find an incorrect descrip- 
tion, and take no further action. 

Shipments of silk billed as cotton waste, flax shipped as 
hemp, and numerous other incorrectly described articles 
may move on unlawfully low rates ; and in cases of loss or 
damage the dishonest shipper usually assumes the greater 
part of the loss and bases his claim upon the valuation 
of the lower-valued commodity called for by the bill of 
lading. 

The railroads by no means detect all such fraud. There 
are, without question, thousands of shipments moving 
every year upon which less than the lawful charges are 
paid. 

If the law required the carriers to report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission every case of mis-billing 
found by them it would not be long before the dishonest 
shipper would find the law so strictly enforced as to allow 
slight opportunity for such nefarious practice without con- 
sequent criminal prosecution, and he would be more re- 
spectful of the law. 

That the carriers are beginning to take this view of 
the matter is evidenced by a circular published the early 
part of 1914 by the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bartau, and which has had wide distribution among 
shippers. That the Inspection Bureau is of the opinion 
that incomplete description and erroneous weights are 
quite general, is shown by the phraseology of the circular. 
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This is an important step in the right direction and the 
plan will doubtless be very generally followed by all of the 
carriers. The following is the text of the circular : 

TO SHIPPERS. 

"Gentlemen: — In the past you have been phoned and 
written to about improper marking, insecure packing, in- 
complete description and incorrect weights of your ship- 
ments. 

"Under the Interstate Commerce Law (extract from 
which is given below), you are equally responsible with the 
railroad when your shipment is NOT ACTUALLY 
CHARGED FOR in accordance with the Tariffs and 
Classifications, and it is your duty to see that your 
shipping department properly and fully describe your 
shipments. 

"This Bureau Jias been instructed, beginning March 1st, 
to bring to the attention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission all efforts by either railroads or shippers to evade 
the Classification and secure less charges in the aggregate 
than would accrue under proper application of existing 
tariffs and classifications. 

"Respectfully, 
"Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau. 
"(Signed) A. S. Dodge, Superintendent." 



"Any person (and any officer or agent of any), corpora- 
tion, or company, or any agent or officer thereof, who shaD 
deliver property for transportation to any common carrier 
subject to the provisions of this Act, or for whom, as 
consignor or consignee, any such carrier shall transport 
property, who shall knowingly and willfully, directly or 
indirectly, himself or by employee, agent, officer or other- 
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wise, by false billing, false classification, false weighing, 
false representation of the contents of the package or the 
substance of the property, false report of weight, false 
statement, or by any other device or means, whether with 
or without the consent or connivance of the carrier, its 
agent or (agents) officer, obtain or attempt to obtain trans- 
portation for such property at less than the regular rates 
then established and in force on the line of transportation ; 
or who shall knowingly and willfully, directly or indirectly, 
himself or by employee, agent, officer, or otherwise, by 
false statement or representation as to cost, value, nature, 
or extent of injury, or by the use of any false bill, bill of 
lading receipt, voucher, roll, account, claim, certificate, 
affidavit, or deposition, knowing the same to be false, 
fictitious, or fraudulent or to contain any false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent statement or entry, obtain or attempt to obtain 
any allowance, refund, or payment for damage or other- 
wise in connection with or growing out of the transporta- 
tion of or agreement to transport such property, whether 
with or without the consent or connivance of the carrier, 
whereby the compensation of such carrier for such trans- 
portation, either before or after payment, shall in fact be 
made less than the regular rates then established and in 
force on the line of transportation, shall be deemed guilty 
of fraud, which is hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, 
and shall, upon conviction thereof in any court of the 
United States of competent jurisdiction, within the district 
in which such oflFense was wholly or in part committed, 
be subject for each offense to a fine of not exceeding five 
thousand dollars or imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
term of not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion 
of the court : 

"Provided, that the penalty of imprisonment shall not 
apply to artificial persons." 
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It is difficult to conceive of any concern willfully at- 
tempting to evade the pajonent of just and lawful trans- 
portation charges, and in the majority of cases prosecuted 
by the Commission it developed that the shipper did not 
employ a traffic expert. 

In its twenty-seventh annual report issued December 
15th, 1913, the Interstate Commerce Commission states: 

"The false billing of freight by shipper continues. Dur- 
ing the year a large number of instances of this kind have 
been investigated. In cases where it appeared possible 
that the offending shipper was honestly mistaken as to the 
proper classification under which to ship his goods, warn- 
ing as to the future has been resorted to rather than 
prosecution. In many cases, however, the mis-billing or 
false weighing has been clearly willful, and in all such 
cases prosecution has been undertaken. During the year 
fines for these offenses amounting to $16,750.00 in the 
aggregate have been recovered. 

"A large number of other instances of false billing as to 
kind and weight of commodities shipped by firms in New 
York City have been investigated, and further indictments 
for this offense are expected in the southern district of New 
York within a short time. The temptation to the dis- 
honest shipper to commit the offense forbidden by Section 
10 is in many cases so strong, and the injustice resulting 
to competitors who scrupulously observe the law is so 
great that it is believed these offenses can be effectively 
checked by the tendency of the courts, already observable, 
to increase the punishment for them." 

The recommendation for more severe punishment of 
those violating the law is doubtless in line with the neces- 
sities. Such procedure, together with the required co- 
operation of the carriers would effectually stamp out the 
evil. 
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It is the duty of the traffic manager to study carefully 
the nature of the commodities shipped by his concern and 
apply the correct classification as stipulated by the classi- 
fication committee within whose jurisdiction the shipment 
moves. 

In a subsequent chapter will be submitted the outline of 
a system intended to adequately insure against innocent 
violation of Section 10 of the act. 

In the preceding paragraphs it has been the purpose to 
outline in a general manner something of the industrial 
and commercial traffic manager's activities. In the suc- 
ceeding consideration of his work the details of the office 
and systemization of the traffic department will be dis- 
cussed. 

§ 5. Systemization of Traffic Department. 

To prescribe a plan for the economic and efficient ad- 
ministration of all traffic departments would obviously be 
impossible. Conditions peculiar to a given line of manu- 
facture, or those surrounding the production of a given 
article may so dominate as to require special arrangements 
with reference to the matter of transportation, and which 
particular plan would be absolutely unsuitable when 
applied to another traffic department where there were 
dissimilar conditions. 

There are probably no two traffic departments having 
exactly the same systems in their entirety, any more than 
there are any two traffic managers having exactly parallel 
conditions throughout their duties. 

Each traffic department must be organized and system- 
ized according to the requirements of the work and the 
efficiency of the system depends largely, if not wholly, 
upon the organizer and manager. 

Too much system, sometimes defined "red tape," is 
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always to be avoided. If the working plan is too cui 
some the efficiency of the departn^ent is bound 
minimized to say nothing of the unnecessary expei 
operation. 

(1) Publications. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, it may not be inc 
tune here to recommend the principal publications 2 
taining to the work of the traffic department. No 
office would be complete without "The Official Guide 
Railways and Steam Navigation Lines of the L 
States, Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico and Cuba," wh 
published monthly by the National Railway Public 
Company of New York, and contains the current 
tables in effect, miscellaneous information relative t< 
ways, improvement and progress, maps, mileage, 1 
stations in the countries mentioned, points of conn< 
of the roads, the names of the express companies opei 
over the various lines, and officials of carriers, ocean, 
wise and river navigation routes, and other inforn 
useful to a traffic manager. 

"Bullinger's Guide," published by Edwin W. Bui 
of New York, is also very useful since it contains a 
plete list of postoffices and railways on which the 
located in the United States and Canada, the name < 
nearest railway station when the postoffice is not 
railroad and other similar useful information. "Bullii 
Steamship and Railway Bulletin," containing time 
and dates of steamship sailings, which is published w 
is also invaluable to the traffic officer. While not 
pensable in all traffic departments the Official Ra 
Equipment Register, published by the Railway Equi[ 
and Publication Company of New York City, will be 
to be of considerable value to most departments. 
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contains a complete list of all cars of every description 
owned, leased and operated by all railroads, with the num- 
ber of each style. That it may be easily determined what 
cars will clear bridges, terminals, etc., the height, length, 
loading capacity, etc., are enumerated. Similar informa- 
tion with reference to privately owned cars is also con- 
tained in this publication. 

The Railway World, published in Philadelphia, Pa., 
is considered to be one of the best publications devoted 
to transportation. It contains the latest traffic and rail- 
way news and editorials on current events in this field. 

The "Traffic Bulletin" and "Traffic World" are issued 
weekly by the Traffic Service Bureau in Chicago. These 
publications are sometimes referred to as the unofficial 
organs of the Interstate Commerce Commission, The 
"Traffic Bulletin" contains a list of all classifications, tariffs 
and supplements as they are filed with the Commission, 
as well as a list of all suspended tariffs. These tariffs and 
supplements are conveniently indexed as to commodities 
and classes so that easy reference is possible. Claims for 
reparation as presented and allowed are also enumerated. 
Careful perusal of the Bulletin each week will keep one in 
close touch with the transportation rate situation through- 
out the United States. The "Traffic World" contains the 
decisions of the Commission, information as to hearings, 
and general traffic *news. 

Some state railway and public utility commissions issue 
periodically publications containing list of intrastate rates 
filed with them. An illustration of this is found in the 
**Wcckly Bulletin" issued by the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the Second District of New York. This contains 
all changes in intrastate freight rates and passenger fares 
in New York State, as well as enumeration of claims for 
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reparation which are allowed and notice of the suspension 
of rates, fares, exceptions to the classification, etc. 

The Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C, 
issues a list of the United States Public Documents relat- 
ing to Interstate Commerce, Railroads, Routes, Inland 
Waterways, Merchant Marine, etc. This publication may 
be obtained by addressing the superintendent. This is a 
valuable index to all public documents on transportation. 

There are numerous other periodicals dealing with the 
transportation subject which will be found of interest and 
helpful to the student of traffic work. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TARIFFS AND RATES. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has authority 
under Section 6 of the Act to Regulate Commerce as 
amended June 18, 1910, to govern the construction and 
filing of freight tariflFs and classifications, and passenger 
fare schedules, by common carriers wholly by railroad or 
partly by railroad and partly by water as defined in that 
Act. From time to time the Commission has issued con- 
ference rulings governing the filing of freight tariffs, 
classifications, etc. Any tariffs which are not prepared and 
filed in accordance with the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are unlawful and the rates therein 
contained cannot legally be used. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that the shipper assure himself that 
the tariffs are in accordance with the rules and regulations 
as provided by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Rule No. 4 of tariff circular No. 18-A, approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on February 13, 1911, 
to become effective on March 31 of the same year, specifies 
the construction of freight tariffs. This regulation is of 
vital importance to traffic managers and should be most 
carefully studied. 

The rule provides: 

Tariffs in book or pamphlet form shall contain in the 
order named: 
(A) Table of contents: A full and complete statement 
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in alphabetical order of the exact location where informa- 
tion under general headings, by subjects, will be found, 
specifying page or item numbers. If a tariff contains so 
small a volume of matter that its title page or its interior 
arrangement plainly discloses its contents, the table of 
contents may be omitted. 

( B) Names of issuing carriers, including those for which 
joint agent issues under power of attorney, and names of 
carriers participating under concurrence, alphabetically 
arranged. If there be not more than ten participating 
carriers their names may be shown on the title page of 
the tariff. The form and number of power of attorney or 
concurrence by which each carrier is made party to the 
tariff must be shown. 

(C) Alphabetically arranged and complete index of all 
commodities upon which commodity rates are named, pre- 
ceded by a paragraph, viz.: "Following list enumerates 
only such articles as are given specific rates; articles not 
specified will take class rates." All of the items relating 
to different kinds or species of the same commodity will 
be grouped together. For example, all items of coal under 
"Coal," and descriptive word or words following, as "Coal," 
"Coal-Anthracite," "Coal-Bituminous," etc. 

The index to a general commodity tariff or a combined 
class and commodity tariff shall also include in alphabetical 
order all articles upon which commodity rates are named 
in other tariffs applying from any point of origin to any 
point of destination named in the tariff, and with such 
entry shall be shown the number or numbers of tariflFs in 
which such rates are found. For example, "Lime, I. C. C. 
No. 122," or "Staves, I. C. C. No. 1042." Carriers' tariff 
numbers may be also shown. 

A commodity item which refers to a list of articles tak- 
ing one commodity rate need be indexed but once, pro- 
vided reference is given to the item or the I. C. C. number 
of the issue that contains list of the articles embraced in 
the term. For example, "Agricultural implements, as de- 
scribed in item of this tariff," or "as described in Western 
Classification I. C. C. No. — ." or "Packing-House Prod- 
ucts, as described in — Tariff, I. C. C. No. — ." When 
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such specific reference to list of articles embraced in the 
term is given, the several articles so embraced need not be 
indexed separately. 

A local tariff on a single commodity, or a few commod- 
ities, shall contain all of that carrier's commodity rates on 
such commodity or commodities applying from any point 
of origin to any point of destination named in the tariff; 
and a joint commodity tariff shall contain all of the initial 
carrief's commodity rates on the same commodity or com- 
modities applying from any point of origin to any point of 
destination named in the tariff via the route or routes 
authorized by the tariff. If there be not more than ten 
such commodities they may be named on the title-page of 
the tariff. 

If all of the commodity rates to each destination in the 
tariff are arranged alphabetically by commodities, and 
plain reference thereto is given in table of contents, fur- 
ther or other index of commodities may be omitted from 
that tariff, provided that, if the issuing carrier, or a partici- 
pating carrier, has in other tariff or tariffs commodity rates 
applying from any point of origin to any point of destina- 
tion named in the tariff, a complete list in alphabetical 
order by commodities of such other tariffs, together with 
description of character of traffic, territory or points of 
origin and of destinations, and the I. C. C. numbers of 
tariffs containing such commodity rates shall be shown in 
the first part of the tariff and shall be specifically referred 
to in the table of contents. 

(D) An alphabetical index of points from which rates 
apply, and an alphabetical index of points to which rates 
apply, together with names of States in which located. 
When practicable, the index numbers of points and pages 
upon which rates will be found, or item numbers in which 
rates from or to such points appear, should be shown. If 
there be not more than 12 points of origin or 12 points of 
destination, the name of each may, if practicable, be spec- 
ified on title-page of tariff. 

If a tariff is arranged by groups of origin or destination, 
by bases, or by bases numbers, the indices must show for 
each point the proper group, basis, or basis number. 
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If points of origin or of destination are shown through- 
out the rate tables in continuous alphabetical order, or are 
shown alphabetically by States and such States are alpha- 
betically arranged, or are shown by groups alphabetically 
arranged, no index of points of origin or destination will be 
required. But when such alphabetical arrangement in rate 
tables is used the table of contents shall indicate the pages 
upon which points are so shown, and when arranged by 
States or groups shall give specific reference to the pages 
on which rates to or from points in each State or group 
will be found. 

If a tariff is constructed so as to state rates by groups 
or bases, and also states specific rates to or from individual 
points, it shall contain an alphabetical index of such indi- 
vidual points and also alphabetical lists of the points in such 
groups, or reference to the I. C. C. number of issue which 
contains lists of such group points. 

Geographical description of application of tariff may be 
used only when the tariff applies to or from all points in 
one or more States or Territories or when it applies to 
or from all points in a State or Territory except those spec- 
ified. But such list of exceptions for a single State or 
Territory may not exceed one-third of the number of points 
in that State or Territory to or from which (as the case 
may be) the tariff will apply. For example, a tariff may 
state that it applies from all points in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, and from all points in Delaware, 
except (here give alphabetical list of excepted points), and 
from the following points in Ohio (here give alphabetical 
list of Ohio points). ^ 

Traffic territorial or group descriptions may be used to 
designate points to or from which rates named in the tariff 
apply, provided a complete list of such points arranged by 
traffic territories or groups is printed in the tariff or spe- 
cific reference is given to the I. C. C. number of the issue 
that contains such list. In this list the points in each traffic 
territorial or group description shall be arranged alpha- 
betically, and the name or names of roads upon which 
points are located must be shown; or all of the points in 
traffic territories or groups named in the tariff may be 
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included in one alphabetical index, provided ( 1 ) that points 
of origin and points of destination are shown separately, 
alphabetically ; (2) that the name or names of roads upon 
which points are located and the tariffic territorial or g^oup 
description in which they belong are shown opposite the 
several points. 

(E) Explanation of reference marks and technical abbre- 
viations used in the tariff, except that a special rule or 
provision applying to a particular rate will be shown in 
connection with and on same page with such rate. 

(F) List of exceptions, if any, to the classification 
governing the tariff which are not contained in excep- 
tion sheets referred to on title-page. 

(G) Such explanatory statement in clear and explicit 
terms regarding the rates and rules contained in the tariff 
as may be necessary to remove all doubt as to their proper 
application. 

(H) Rules and regulations which govern the tariff, the 
title of each rule or regulation to be shown in bold type. 
Under this head all of the rules, regulations, or conditions, 
which in any way affect the rates named in the tariff shall 
be entered, except that a special rule applying to a par- 
ticular rate shall be shown in connection with and on the 
same page with such rate. 

No rule or regulation shall be included which in any 
way or in any terms authorizes substituting for any rate 
named in the tariff a rate found in any other than that 
clearly stated in specific terms in the tariff of which the 
rule or regulation is a part. 

TariflFs which contain rates for the transportation of 
explosives must also contain notice that such rates are 
applicable in connection and in compliance with the reg- 
ulations governing the transportation of explosives fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. If tariff is gov- 
erned by classification, it will be sufficient to include this 
notice in the classification referred to as governing the 
tariff. 

A carrier or an agent may publish, under I. C. C. num- 
ber, post, and file a tariff publication containing the rules 
and regulations which are to govern certain rate sched- 
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ules, and such publication may be made a part of such 
rate schedules by the specific reference "Governed by 
rules and regulations shown in — I. C. C. No. — ." 

When a tariff makes reference to another tariff the 
I. C. C. number of such other tariff must be g^ven, and 
when such tariff referred to is the publication of another 
carrier or an agent, the initials of such other carrier or 
the name of such agent, respectively, must be shown in 
connection with the I. C. C. number. 

A rate schedule may in like manner refer to another 
schedule for the governing rules and regulations. 

A schedule or a publication so referred to must be on 
file with the Commission and be posted at every place 
where a schedule that refers to it is posted. 

(I) An explicit statement of the rates, in cents or in 
dollars and cents, per 100 pounds, per barrel or other 
package, per ton or per car, together with the names or 
designation of the place from and to which they apply, 
all arranged in a simple and systematic manner. Min- 
imum carload weights must be specifically stated. Tariffs 
containing rates per ton must specify what constitutes a 
ton thereunder. A ton of 2,000 pounds must be specified 
as "net ton" or "ton of 2,000 pounds." A ton of 2,240 
pounds must be specified a "gross ton," "long ton," or a 
"ton of 2,240 pounds." Complicated or ambiguous plans 
or terms must be avoided. 

When a classification or exception sheet contains rules 
under which numerous commodities are classified as tak- 
ing a percentage of a class rate (for example, rules sim- 
ilar to Rules 25 and 26 of the Official Classification), class- 
rate tariffs governed by such classification or exception 
sheet shall show specifically the rates applicable under 
such rules just as if those rules were additional numbered 
or lettered classes. 

(J) The different routes via which tariff applies may 
be shown, together with appropriate reference to appli- 
cation of rates. When a tariff specifies routing the rates 
may not be applied via routes not specified. A tariff may 
show the routing ordinarily and customarily to be used 
and may provide that, if from any cause shipments are 
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sent via other junction points, but over the lines of car- 
riers parties to the tariff, the rates will apply. 

If a tariff (Contains no routing directions the joint rates 
shown therein are applicable between the points specified 
via the lines of any and all carriers that are parties to the 
tariff; and shipper must not be required to pay higher 
charges than those stated in the tariff because the carriers 
have not agfreed divisions of the rates via the junction 
through which the shipment moves. If agent of carrier 
bills or sends shipment via a route or junction point that 
is covered by the tariff, but via which no division of the 
rate applies, it is for the carriers to agree between them- 
selves upon the division of the rate, and the intermediate 
or delivering carriers may demand from the carrier whose 
agent so missends shipment their full local rates for the 
services which they perform. (This must not be con- 
strued as conflicting with routing and mis-routing rulings 
published in Conference Rulings Bulletins.) 

Any tariff coming to the observation of a shipper that 
is not constructed in accordance with this rule should be 
immediately called to the attention of the issuing carrier, 
if the shipper expects to use the rate therein contained. It 
is not enough to know that the I. C. C. number appears on 
the tariff. While tariffs are examined as to form when 
they reach the Interstate Commerce Commission there 
would be opportunities that the shipper might not be 
advised of the suspension of the tariff and be basing quota- 
tions, etc., upon a tariff which actually was unlawful and 
not in effect. The Traffic Bulletin, heretofore referred to, 
each week specifies a list of suspended tariffs, and this 
should be examined to make sure that none of the tariffs 
in use has been suspended. After ascertaining that the 
tariff is in proper and legal form the cancellation by sup- 
plement, re-issues and tariff which supersedes those 
tariffs, can be carefully checked each week by an examina- 
tion of the Traffic Bulletin, and by inspecting the list of 
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new tariffs as they are filed by the carriers, as shown in 
the bulletin referred to. Such procedure on the part of 
the shipper will insure himself of always being* in posses- 
sion of tariffs which legally apply on his traffic. 

To gain some adequate idea of the complicated systems 
of tariffs and rates in effect on the different railroads in the 
United States one has but to consider that during the 
twelve months ending November 30, 1913, there were 
141,257 tariff publications containing changes in rates, fares 
or charges filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This is an increase of over 32,000 over the preceding 
twelve months. In order to assure himself that he is 
paying the lowest lawful rates it is necessary for the 
shipper to have figuratively checked, or examined, all 
of these new tariffs containing changes in rates. If there 
were no system in effect whereby this could be done with 
a minimum amount of labor it can readily be seen how 
impossible it would be for the ordinary shipper to keep in 
touch with freight rate changes. It would, indeed, be a 
hopeless task, but the problem having been worked out 
on a systematic basis it becomes a simple matter for the 
shipper to keep in constant touch with all changes in rates, 
fares and classifications in which he may be interested and 
promptly to inform himself of any changes occurring in 
tariffs relating to his traffic. 

§ 1. Procuring Tariff and Supplements. 

With reference to the enormous numbers of tariff 
changes which are constantly occurring, the reader who 
may not be thoroughly informed will be gjeatly surprised 
at the figures given by Commissioner Prouty in his address 
on January 16, 1913, before the Traffic Club of Chicago. 
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Commissioner Prouty's remarks on this subject are as 
follows : 



"Something like a year ago it occurred to me that I 
would like to know how many tariff changes were made 
in the tariffs filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, so I asked the chief of our tariff bureau to examine 
his files and tell me how many changes were made in 
freight schedules, passenger schedules and express sched- 
ules, for ten days. The period covered was the ten days 
from October 22, 1912. No attempt was made to mag- 
nify the number of changes. Where the change was to a 
group, although the number of changes would be very 
great, the change was simply counted as a single change. 
For example, if the rate was changed from Chicago to 
Texas common points, that would be one. If a rate was 
changed in transcontinental tariffs, while a very great 
many points would be affected, the change was only 
counted as one. Changes in classification would affect an 
infinity of rates almost, but it was only counted as one 
change. 

Now then, reckoning changes in that way there were 
in this period of ten days in freight schedules — and I am 
quoting from memory, and it may not be absolutely exact, 
but -it is substantially right — there were 15,000 advances 
and 29,000 reductions. In the passenger tariffs there were 
60,000 advances and about 86,000 reductions. In express 
tariffs there were 4,000 advances and 32,000 reductions." 

Even the traffic expert will find occasion for amazement 
in the enormous number of changes which are being made 
constantly in freight tariffs. This shows a flexibility of the 
system of handling transportation business in this country, 
and impresses one with the absolute necessity for the 
adoption of an arrangement whereby all rates which are 
required and must be used should be systematically ob- 
tained and filed. 
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§ 2. Filing and Indexing. 

The lack of uniformity of conditions in the different 
localities of the country makes impossible one general 
scheme of rate making and tariff filing. While the Com- 
mission requires that there be certain uniform conditions 
observed in the preparation of a tariff, the general make-up 
and style of the different tariffs in different territories 
varies greatly. Then, too, the rate situation in the country 
is complicated by the several sections of the country being 
divided into different classification territories. Even were 
the scheme of rate making of all the carriers uniform 
within each of the three principal classification territories, 
the Official, the Southern and the Western, filing and in- 
dexing of tariffs would be greatly simplified, but such is 
not the case. 

As an illustration : The Official Classification territory 
is sub-divided into the New England Freight Association 
territory, Trunk-Line Association territory and Central 
Freight Association territory. Hence it would be almost 
impossible to devise any plan of filing the tariffs and rates 
with reference entirely to the territory in which those rates 
may operate, since within the Official Classification terri- 
tory rates might govern traffic moving from the New 
England district through the Trunk Line to the Central 
Freight Association territory. Or, again, the Official 
Classification would govern on traffic originating in one 
of the three sub-divided territories of the Official Classi- 
fication and moving beyond the boundary of that territory* 
This phase of rate making is explained in detail in another 
volume and is mentioned here only with an idea of showing 
that it would be impossible for a shipper to file his tariffs 
under the heading of the classification territory in which 
the traffic originated or to which it was destined. It is 
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necessary then to devise some plan whereby tariffs may be 
filed to permit of quick reference and insure accuracy. 

The tariff file of the industrial traffic department in so 
far as the limitation of its requirements extend should be 
as complete and allow of as easy access to rates as the more 
elaborate systems found in the freight department of the 
railroads. The common carriers are required by law to 
keep on file a complete system of tariffs and classifications, 
circulars of instruction and other publications of the traffic 
department, freight and passenger, in which they may par- 
ticipate. No such burden is imposed upon the shipper, but 
his own interests require him to possess the tariffs he 
actually uses. 

The industrial concern having but one place of manu- 
facture, offers comparatively a simple proposition so far as 
a tariff file is concerned ; but a concern having factories in 
different localities and in different classification territories 
is confronted with a more complicated system of rates and 
classifications, requiring the greatest degree of complete- 
ness if the shipper would assure himself of enjoying the 
lowest basis of rates between his several factories and ship- 
ping point, as well as between point of origin of the raw 
material and his factories. 

There are doubtless ten or more very good systems of 
filing and indexing freight tariffs and classifications. The 
method of handling tariffs by shippers is somewhat differ- 
ent from that employed in indexing and filing tariffs in a 
railroad company's file, although some commercial houses 
employ exactly the same manner of indexing and filing as 
that used by the carriers. It is not the purpose in this 
volume to recommend any particular system of filing 
tariffs, as the requirements of one commercial institution 
might be different from that of another; therefore such 
recommendations would not meet the requirements. 
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That a suitable tariff filing system is necessary goes 
without saying. To route freight properly and compute 
rates has become a science, and the carriers, as well as the 
shippers, are obliged to have ready access to the tariffs 
containing the rates that they must use. Some use 
ordinary vertical letter files, indexing the tariffs as to 
commodities, i. e., miscellaneous commodities, specific 
commodities, classes, classifications and circulars. This 
arrangement perhaps has its advantages. 

Others file their tariffs in binders according to the carrier 
issuing. For illustration, the binder or binders, marked 
"New York Central" would contain all the New York 
Central issues which the shipper would have occasion to 
use. The binder marked "Trans-Continental" would con- 
tain tariffs issued by the Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau. This arrangement in a great many instances has 
been found to be highly efficient and entirely satisfactory, 
giving easy access to the desired tariff, which by this ar- 
rangement is kept in neat condition and protected from 
being torn and otherwise damaged through use. 

It is usually impracticable to follow exactly the same 
system as is used by the different railroads in indexing 
and filing, since the railroad tariff department has to deal 
with every commodity transported over its rails, whereas 
the shipper need only concern himself in so far as his 
tariffs and rates are concerned with the commodities in 
which he is directly interested. 

To ascertain a rate from a given point the shipper should 
determine the railroad on which the shipment originates 
and then refer to the tariffs of that road to secure the 
desired rate, or if the rate is contained in an agency pub- 
lication, he should refer to the tariffs of the agent having 
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jurisdiction over the traffic. This system is found to be 
satisfactory for some requirements but could hardly be 
recommended as being adaptable to commercial traffic 
departments generally. The writer has obtained the opin- 
ions of a number of the leading traffic managers on this 
subject and the suggestions herein contained are the con- 
sensus of those opinions. All the traffic men believe that 
the vertical self-indexing Cook file is equal to, if not 
superior to, other files. We will, therefore, undertake to 
describe that system of filing. 

The tariff envelopes or folders described herein are self 
expanding and adapt themselves to the thickness of any 
tariff. On the front of the envelope is printed the following 
skeleton index: 



Tariff Wire No. 

No 

No 

No From To 

No 

No 

No 



The blank spaces are, of course, to be used in filling in 
the tariff numbers, name of the road, places from which 
and to which the tariffs apply and rates are contained in 
the tariffs. 

The heading of the tariff envelope or wrapper shown 
below will give one an idea of the system of indexing. 
At the left IS shown the G. F. D. number; in the center 
the application and from-and-to-point, while to the right 
the permanent file number and carrier issuing is inserted : 
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Tariff 








Wire No. 


No 






• • • • R. R. 




No 

No 


From: 


CLASSES 


To: 


109 




No 










No 










No 











The tariff cabinets are in sections and the complete unit 
is usually composed of sectional tariff file, sliding shelf, 
drawers for cancelled issues and base. 

The sectional tariff file is equipped with sliding frames 
having wire racks, on which the tariffs in the wrappers 
rest. 

Tariffs may be indexed as to the road if desired. This is 
undoubtedly the best method to pursue. The wires hold- 
ing the tariffs upon the racks are indexed from "A*' to 
"Z," and the tariffs of the road beginning with "A" would 
be placed on the first wires. To illustrate: Ann Arbor 
and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and other roads begin- 
ning with "A'' would be followed by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Boston & Albany, Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
Delaware & Hudson, etc. It does not, of course, follow 
that the shipper would have all of the tariffs of each of the 
roads over which he shipped, but only those tariffs con- 
taining rates of interest to him. A road may publish a 
large number of tariffs which are in use by the shipper 
and in that event several envelopes and wires are required 
to contain the tariffs of one road. To secure the greatest 
efficiency in handling this system it is well to file the tariffs 
with reference to the road originating the traffic. For 
illustration : A manufacturing concern has a plant located 
in several sections of the country. One at Lawrence, 
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Mass., local to the Boston & Maine Railroad, from which 
point he ships to various parts of the United States, or 
perhaps only to some particular section of the country. 
The tariff containing the outbound rates applying on those 
shipments would, ordinarily, be published by the Boston 
& Maine Railroad and would be filed and indexed on the 
wire marked "B." To obtain rates from Lawrence, the 
shipper would refer to wire "B'* and secure the proper 
tariff of the Boston & Maine covering the movement of 
the traffic to the point of destination. He would, of course, 
require class rate tariffs applying from Lawrence to all 
points to which he might ship. For instance, he would 
perhaps require westbound class rate tariff and tariff carry- 
ing rates from Boston & Maine to New York Central, 
Erie Railroad and places on other roads in Trunk Line 
territory, and between local points on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. He would also need files of all the commodity 
tariffs applying on the particular article he manufactured 
or shipped. 

In determining the rate he would first examine the 
commodity tariffs to assure himself that no commodity 
rate applied before securing the class rate from Lawrence 
to the point of destination. If the shipment were to move 
to the Pacific Coast or to some territory to which the 
Boston & Maine did not publish the tariff but to which 
they were parties to the rate, it would be, of course, neces- 
sary to find the tariffs carrying such rate. An industrial 
traffic manager accustomed to handling tariffs would select 
the tariff which would govern on a particular shipment, 
and to secure a rate to the Pacific Coast would refer to 
Trans-Continental tariff, which would be filed on wire 
"T." The application of rates is dealt with in the volume 
entitled "Application of Rates" published by the Ameri- 
can Commerce Association. 

The manufacturer may have another factory located at 
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Cleveland, Ohio, which city is in the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation territory and located on a number of lines. It is 
necessary for him to keep a file of the tariffs of all of the 
railroads operating from that point, which, of course, 
necessitates possessing a large number of tariffs. The dif- 
ferent roads operating from a competitive point, Jike 
Cleveland, would all publish the same rates to the majority 
of points, but this is not always the case and it is thejefore 
necessary for the shipper to refer to the tariffs of all the 
other roads as well as those of the road over which he 
intends to $hip to assure himself that he is obtaining the 
lowest rate that can be legally applied to his shipments. 
Difference in rates might occur through one road issuing 
a commodity rate from Cleveland to point of destination, 
whereas, another road operating from Cleveland (as that 
is the point we have under discussion) might only carry 
class rates to the point of destination. In the tariff file, 
therefore, it is necessary to carry the complete set of rates 
from Cleveland over all the lines to the different destina- 
tions where his merchandise may be marketed. 

If the article he manufactures is g^ven a specific or 
commodity rating it is well to file the commodity tariffs 
in one folder or folders, as occasion may require, and the 
class rates in other folders; then when quoting the rate 
it is always advisable first to examine the commodity 
tariffs before consulting the class rate tariffs. If he finds 
no commodity rate applying to the point he desires to ship 
he would then refer to the tariff carrying the class rates 
and determine his rate. 

In former years it was with the greatest difficulty that 
the shipper obtained a complete file of tariffs, but of late 
the railroads make it a practice to furnish any shipper with 
tariffs in which he may be interested. The subject of 
charging for tariffs was agitated at one time and one of 
the eastern roads even adopted the plan of charging for 
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all tariffs to concerns that were not located on its rails. 
This plan did not meet with general approval and today . 
the shipper has no difficulty in obtaining without charge 
tariffs which he may desire. When requesting a tariff it 
is always well to ask that supplements and re-issues be 
furnished promptly as published. The carriers are re- 
quired by law to file their tariffs with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prior to their becoming effective, 
and each week the Traffic Bulletin referred to heretofore 
publishes a list of all the tariffs filed with the Commission. 
These tariffs are indexed in the Bulletin as to commodities 
and it is a simple matter for the shipper each week to 
examine the list of commodities in which he may be 
interested and take therefrom a note of such tariffs as 
apply to the commodities which he is shipping. A request 
upon the issuing carrier then being made by the shipper, 
the tariff is promptly furnished. Some industrial concerns 
use a postal similar to the following on which to ask for 
tariffs : 



New York, May 10, 1914. 

(Mr. John Brown, G. F. A., 
G. Q. & Y. R. R., 

New York, N. Y.) 

Dear Sir: — 

Kindly favor us with copy of tariff I. C. C. 5421— (RR No. 

1281) and supplements and reissues, containing rates on 

(Sugar) from (New York) 

to (Western Points) 

and oblige. 

Yours very truly, 

(A. B. C SUGAR CO.) 

(H. N. Smith), 

Traffic Manager. 
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The following form of request for class rates where the 
tariff may not be desired is frequently used. This can be 
printed upon an ordinary postal card : 



New York, May 10, 1914. 

(Mr. John Brown, G. F. A., 
G. B. & Q. R. R., 
New York, N. Y.) 

Dear Sir: — 

Kindly advise class rates 

from (New York) on (G. B. & Q.) R. R., to (Endline. N. Y.) 
on (C. M. & R.) R. Rm and route over which same apply, 
obliging, 

Yours truly, 

(A. B. C. SUGAR CO.) 

(H. N. Smith), 

Traffic Manager. 



A record is kept of all tariffs requested until the tariff 
or tariffs have been received, thereby insuring that no 
request for tariffs will go unheeded. If the tariff, when 
received, is found to cancel some issue already in the file 
the cancelled tariff is removed and filed in a cancelled 
tariff file, or if it is one to which reference will not be 
required it is destroyed. 

§ 3. Card Index Systems of Rates and Classifications. 

It would be a very cumbersome plan and require a great 
deal of unnecessary labor if each time that a rate was re- 
quired it was necessary to refer to the tariff carrying that 
rate. It is, therefore, well to prepare a card index on 
which to note the rates commonly used. The card may 
be indexed either as to destination, or, when rate cards 
cover raw material shipped to one or more plants of the 
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anufacturer, the rates are indexed as to originating point, 
id then again if desired may be re-indexed as to the 
>mmodity. A few illustrations of these card index sys- 
ms are found below: 



To (Boston, Mass.) Commodity: 

("Acid, in Carboys") 

From C/L L/C/L Route 

(1) Watcrbury, Conn (C) (1) 

(2) Brooklyn, N. Y (5) (1) 

(3) Elizabethport, N. J (5) (1) 

(4) Eric, Pa (5) (1) 

TariflF Authority: Effective: 

(1) 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 

(Figures in parentheses denote whether class or commodity 
rate.) 



From (Boston, Mass.) Commodity: 

("Empty Carboys") 

To C/L L/C/L Route 

(1) Waterbury, Conn (R25) (R25) 

(2) Brooklyn, N. Y (R25) (R25) 

(3) Elizabethport, N. J (R25) (R25) 

(4) Erie, Pa (R25) (R25) 

Tariff Authority: Effective: 

(1) 
(2) 

(3) 
(4) 
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Another freight rate card in use by a large eastern 
manufacturer is complete in rate information, and it is 
said that one of these cards properly filled out is sufficient 
to eliminate the necessity of referring to the tariffs after 
the information is once carried to these cards. Space is 
provided not only for rates via the standard lines but also 
for differential rates, as well as the rates as they are made 
up to basing points. The cards are indexed only as to 
destination. 

The face of the card referred to is shown on page 51. 

On the reverse side is blank space sufficient to make up 
combination rates where there are no through rates 
published. 

The numerals 1 to 18, inclusive, and the letters A to M, 
inclusive, are used for the purpose of indicating the tariff 
authority, there being insufficient room in the spaces for 
that purpose on the main part of the card. The tariff 
authority is therefore indexed by the numerals or letters. 

There are scarcely any two requirements in card in- 
dexes which would be identical and it is therefore neces- 
sary to be resourceful in making up any sort of a system. 
The plans herein contained are of a suggestive nature 
only. 

When a new tariff or supplement is received, and before 
filing, the rates are entered on the cards and are then acces- 
sible for quick reference. When the rate cards are pre- 
pared from the tariffs a duplicate set may be made for the 
sales department or a duplicate set for the rate clerk who 
checks the freight bills and prepares the claims. It is well 
also to keep a file of the cancelled cards, as the tariff 
authority is given on these cards with the date effective 
and it is always possible thereafter to refer to the inactive 
cards and determine what the rr e on a given commodity 
was at a prior date. 
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§ 4. Competitive Rates. 

In handling a commodity, the sale of which is highly 
competitive, some requirements may necessitate the keep- 
ing of a file of tariffs and rates on a competitor's ship- 
ments. A shipper may be located in New York and have 
a competitor in Philadelphia. It may be necessary to 
compete with the Philadelphia concern to be informed 
of rates from Philadelphia, and, perhaps, if the com- 
modity is sold on a very close margin, to enjoy rates 
equally favorable from New York. The traffic depart- 
ment of the New York concern compares the new rates 
on the commodity which both manufacture, as they are 
published to apply from Philadelphia to the territory in 
which the New York concern is also seeking to sell its 
goods, and asks the carriers for a relatively favorable rate. 
To carry out this plan to its fullest extent necessitates a 
separate file of tariffs for competitive rates, but the sys- 
tem of filing is the same as that outlined above. By such 
a plan the traffic department is able to advise the sales 
department at all times of their own rates, as well as the 
rates applying on the competitor's shipments. If both are 
quoting on a contract the sales manager can form a clear 
idea of the advantage or disadvantage he is under from 
a transportation standpoint. A quotation card from the 
traffic department to the sales department is often used 
and the form on next page is offered as suggestive of the 
phraseology and form to be employed. 

§ 5. Comparative Rates. 

The matter of comparative rates, that is, rates to a 
given destination from two of Wore originating points, is 
one which is of necessity jiven consideration in placing 
orders for shipments by the fifties department. It is there- 
fore essential that the sales department be informed of 
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May 10, 1914. 
Mr. R. L. Jones, Sales Manager, Office: 

The rate on (glue) from (New York) to (Chicago) is 31.5c per 
100 lbs. C/L; 42c per 100 lbs. L/C/L. 

The rate from (Baltimore, Md.) competitors' shipping point 
is 28.4c per 100 lbs. C/L; 40c per 100 lbs. L/C/L. 

Yours truly, 

R. B. WILLIAMS, 

Traffic Manager. 



the rates from all points where factories are located to 
destination. The rate card above referred to, properly 
filled out, will give this information and the sales depart- 
ment can tell at a glance whether it is more expensive to 
ship from one factory or another to a given destination 
by referring to the rate card containing the rates from all 
shipping points. This is one of the particular advantages 
so far as the selling department is concerned of the index 
system arranged as to destinations, and arranged as to the 
originating point for use of the purchasing department. 
The system so far as the inbound and outbound rates are 
concerned, is identical, other than in one case the rates are 
from a minimum number of originating points to a maxi- 
mum number of destinations, whereas with inbound ship- 
ments, such as raw material, etc., the larger number of 
originating points would be those at which the raw ma- 
terial and supplies were purchased and shipped to the 
destinations or points of manufacture. In preparing a tariff 
file and card index system of inbound rates the same plan 
is, of course, used as with outbound rates, the only differ- 
ence being that in one case the rate on the cards would 
read "to," and on the other "from." Before placing con- 
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• 

tracts for supplies of raw material it is customary for the 
purchasing department to furnish to the traffic department 
a list of the points from which the different manufacturers 
propose shipping. The traffic department then quotes the 
purchasing department the rates and the contract may be 
placed with the manufacturer having a factory at the most 
advantageous shipping point, all other conditions being 
equal. 

A great many tariffs are issued with an idea of contain- 
ing a maximum amount of information and rates, the major 
part of which would not be of interest or use to one 
particular shipper. It is advisable to index such tariffs 
as to the commodities and points of origin and destination 
in which the traffic manager may be interested. A com- 
modity tariff of this kind may contain hundreds of com- 
modity rates. Perhaps the shipper would be interested 
in only four or five. These few rates are found on specified 
pages which may be indexed on the cover of the tariff and 
easily referred to when desired without the necessity there- 
after of examining the entire tariff. These same refer to 
class rates to or from points where shipments are com- 
monly made. These may also be indexed on the cover 
of the tariff for ready reference. Tariffs naming rates on 
a specific commodity between two points or between more 
than two points need not be so indexed on the cover of the 
tariff. Every tariff file must be flexible to take care of 
the increasing necessities of the business of the concern. 
A minimum number of tariffs required to handle a certain 
business is desirable. It is essential, however, to have all 
the tariffs on file that a shipper would use, as frequently 
delay is experienced in obtaining those desired. 

Particularly is this desirable where the tariffs are old, as 
the supply frequently becomes exhausted. It is then nec- 
essary to obtain quotations from those tariffs and these 
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quotations are apt to be incorrect, notwithstanding the fact 
that the law imposes a penalty upon the railroads for a 
misquotation of rates. 

To the laymen it may seem strange that the carriers 
are not bound to protect rates quoted by an official of the 
road but such is the case. In fact, the carrier may not 
charge more or less than the legal rate, and if an error 
is made by the agent of the carrier in quoting rates and 
the error results in loss thereby to the shipper he can 
only pocket the loss, and, if so disposed, take the necessary 
steps to have the carrier fined a maximum of $250.00. As 
no part of the fine is payable to the shipper, all of it being 
payable to the Government, there is little satisfaction, 
except to those of vindictive temperament, in proceeding 
against the transportation company. 

When the penalty for misquotation of fates was dis- 
cussed before becoming a part of the law, effort was made 
to have a provision inserted through which at least a por- 
tion of the fine would be payable to the injured party, but it 
was argued that such a proviso would open an avenue 
through which collusion might be practiced between dis- 
honest representatives of the carriers and shippers. The 
law was therefore amended to provide that all such fines 
are payable to the Government. 

The only safe way is to examine the tariff itself carefully 
and determine upon the rate applying on the shipment in 
question. Many traffic managers refuse to route freight 
over a line which will not furnish a tariff covering the 
traffic and will not take a chance on the accuracy of verbal 
or written quotations. This is the safer way and protects 
the interest of the shipper beyond any peradventure of 
doubt. 

The average layman has the idea that the freight rate 
structures in this country are in a state of chaos, or at least 
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so complicated as to be incomprehensible to the shipper. 
This is not a fact. Anyone having the fundamental idea 
of transportation conditions can, with the aid of a simple 
but efficient system, evolve a plan whereby he is assured 
that his shipments will move on the lowest legal rate. No 
one informed will dispute the statement that there are 
thousands of rates in this country which are out of line 
and inconsistent. By following a plan of checking com- 
petitive rates the traffic manager is able to establish a 
system of comparative rates which will enable him to 
determine with accuracy the reasonableness of the rates 
applying to his shipments. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that he study his own rates and make careful 
comparison of them to those paid by his competitors. 

The comparative feature of competitive rates is well 
illustrated by the experience of an eastern manufacturer 
of a commodity, which, for sake of illustration, we will 
designate as "Burlap." 

This manufacturer produced an article which in the 
trade was considered to be of a high standard quality, but 
his competitors were able to duplicate his line and he 
observed that almost immediately after producing a new 
grade it would be duplicated by others in the trade, and 
invariably at prices lower than he could afTord and still 
enjoy a reasonable manufacturing profit. This manufac- 
turer had no traffic department and assumed that he was 
paying freight rates to the same extent as were his com- 
petitors. As competition became keener in his line he set 
about to determine how it was possible that he should 
invariably be undersold, as he purchased his raw material 
in large quantities and at close prices, and employed most 
efficient methods in the process of his manufacture. He 
finally came to the conclusion that the only channel, if 
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one existed, for a saving must be through that of freight 
charges. This seemed to him improbable, as the under- 
selling continued in markets in close proximity to his 
factory, but with the aid of a friendly representative of 
the railroad on which his plant was located he discovered 
that while he was paying straight fourth class rates in 
carload lots, his competitors enjoyed commodity rates to 
the various markets, equivalent to sixth class rates. In 
many instances a difference in freight was so great as to 
be equal to the profit, and therefore it was necessary for 
him to sell at no profit at all, or forego the business. 

He presented the situation to officials of the originating 
line, pointing out to them the direct loss that they suf- 
fered through his inability to obtain the business, and the 
carrier, appreciating the discrimination under which he 
labored and the justice of his demands, persuaded the 
connecting carriers to join with them in rates comparative 
with those in effect from other producing points. Through 
the increase in business that resulted from this change 
the carrier on which he was located benefited directly, 
both from the additional finished product transported, as 
well as from the revenue derived in handling the increased 
amount of raw material consumed in manufacturing the 
merchandise. 
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\ 
I 

The shipping order issued at the same time as the tj 
of lading directs the carrier to receive and transport t 
consignment in accordance with the instructions giv 
on the shipping order and bill of lading. The shippi 
order is retained by the agent of the carrier. Both t 
shipping order and bill of lading must be signed by t 
shipper or his authorized agent. A standard form of sh 
ping order is inserted. j 

Unless otherwise provided when property is offered U 
shipment, it is transported subject to the provisions of tl 
Official, Southern and Western classifications, the accep 
ance and use respectively of the uniform straight or ord 
bill of lading, or if the property is for export, the expo 
bill of lading, and uniform live stock contract in the eve; 
of the consignment consisting of live stock. 

All articles which it is desired to ship in the Offici 
Classification territory, other than under the terms of tl 
bill of lading, are covered by Rule 1 of the Official Clasj 
fication, which reads as follows: 

Rulel. 

(A) In order that the consignor may have the optic 
of shipping property, either subject to the terms and co 
ditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading hereinafter set for 
or under the liability imposed upon common carriers 1 
the common law and the federal and state statutes app 
cable thereto, this Official Classification provides for d 
ferent rates and for different forms of Bills of Lading 
be used, respectively, as the consignor may elect to ha 
a limited liability or a common carrier's liability service. 

(B) Unless otherwise provided in this Classificatic 
property will be carried at the reduced rate specified 
shipped subject to all the terms and conditions of t! 
Uniform Bill of Lading. If consignor elects not to acce 
all the terms and conditions of the Uniform Bill of La 
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ing, he should so notify the agent of the forwarding car- 
rier at the time his property is offered for shipment. If 
he does not give such notice, it will be understood that 
he desires his property carried subject to the terms and 
conditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading in order to secure 
the reduced rate. 

(C) Property carried not subject to all the terms and 
conditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading will be at the 
carrier's liability, limited only as provided by common 
law and by the Laws of the United States and of the sev- 
eral states in so far as they apply, but subject to the terms 
and conditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading in so far as 
they are not inconsistent with such common carrier's 
liability, and the rate charged therefor will be ten per 
cent (10%) higher (subject to a minimum increase of 
one (1) cent per one hundred pounds) than the rate 
charged for property shipped subject to all the terms and 
conditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading. (See note.) 

(D) When the consignor gives notice to the agent of 
the forwarding carrier that he elects not to accept all the 
terms and conditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading, but 
desires a carrier's liability service at the higher rate 
charged for that service, the carrier must print, write or 
stamp upon the Bill of Lading a clause reading: "In con- 
sideration of the higher rate charged, the property herein 
described will be carried at the carrier's liability, limited 
only as provided by law, but subject to the terms and 
conditions of the Uniform Bill of Lading in so far as they 
are not inconsistent with such common carrier's liability." 

(E) The cost of insurance against marine risk will not 
be assumed by carriers unless specifically provided for in 
tariffs. 

Note — In computing the rate to be charged upon prop- 
erty shipped not subject to the terms and conditions of 
the Uniform Bill of Lading, ten (10) per cent of the 
reduced rate shall be added thereto (subject to a min- 
imum increase of one (1) cent per one hundred pounds). 
If the result includes a fraction of one cent, it shall be 
expressed decimally in tenths of one cent; for example, 
if the reduced rate is twenty-one (21) cents per one hun- 
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"1 

dred pounds the rate to be charged when shipped U 
subject to the terms and conditions of the Uniform Bill* 
Lading will be twenty-three and one-tenth (23.1) en 
per one hundred pounds; if the reduced rate be sixtci 
and one-half (16j^) cents per one hundred pounds, 4 
higher rate will be eighteen and one-tenth (18.1) cei 
per one hundred pounds; if the reduced rate is ten (1 
cents per one hundred pounds, the higher rate will 
eleven (11) cents per one hundred pounds; if the redac) 
rate is four (4) cents per one hundred pounds, the ! 
crease will be the minimum increase of one (1) cent p 
one hundred pounds, and the higher rate to be chargi 
will be five (5) cents per one hundred pounds. 

In the Western and Southern Classification territorii 
the same rules hold good and the same general provisioi 
apply. 

Exporters will find a careful study of the export bill < 
lading advantageous and a form is inserted. 

Shippers of live stock will use the uniform live stw 
contract here inserted. 

The "order" bill of lading contains practically the san 
conditions, with the exception that when shipment 
consigned to the order of the owner the bill of ladin 
must be properly endorsed by the owner and surrenderi 
before delivery of the property will be made by the carric 
Inspection by consignee of property covered by an ordi 
bill of lading is not permitted unless provided by law i 
unless permission is endorsed on the original bill of ladit 
or given in writing by the shipper. The "order'* bill • 
lading is used in shipping goods sold on draft against shi 
ping documents, and where the bill of lading is requin 
for negotiable purposes. Copy of this bill of lading, t 
gether with shipping order is inserted. 

This bill of lading is the contract under which the carri 
agrees to transport the shipment from originating point 
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destination, and it is extremely important that the part of 

the contract wherein it imposes duties upon the shipper 

should be carefully followed out when the merchandise is 

prepared for shipment. Care should be taken to see that 

the name of consignee and destination, etc., on the bill of 

lading agree in every particular with the marking on the 

package, and the shipping clerk should use the greatest 

degree of accuracy in preparing the bill of lading to see that 

it does ctonform in every way to the order under which the 

shipment is made and also checks with the destination, 

etc., marked on the package. Many large manufacturing 

companies have their names as shippers printed on the bill 

of lading and also a list of the commodities which they ship. 

It is then only necessary to fill in the number of packages 

that are contained in the shipment. This provides against 

errors in classification and description of the material and 

also insures accuracy in specifying the kind of packages and 

the general description of the shipment covered by the bill 

of lading. 

There is one objection of considerable importance to 
having a list of commodities printed on the bill of lading; 
namely, that the shipping clerk may inadvertently fill in the 
wrong space and when shipping one commodity may 
specify another on the bill of lading and shipping order. 
Such an error, however, would be avoidable. On the other 
hand, and in favor of the plan, the printed form shows the 
correct classification and eliminates liability for errors in 
description. 

In the Sixty-third Congress there was introduced by 
Senator Cummins a bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Act in so far as the responsibility of 
carriers is concerned. The bill was passed by both 
Houses of Congress and became a law on June 4, 1915. 
As it stands on the statute books it reads: 
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An Act To amend an Act entitled "An Act to amend an 
Act entitled, *An Act to regulate commerce,' approved 
February fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, and 
all Acts amendatory thereof, and to enlarge the powers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission," approved June 
twenty-ninth, nineteen hundred and six. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled. That so much of section seven of an Act entitled 
"An Act to amend an Act entitled *An Act to regulate com- 
merce, approved February fourth, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and all Acts amendatory thereof, and to en- 
large the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion," approved June twenty-ninth, nineteen hundred and 
six, as reads as follows, to wit: 

"That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation 
company receiving property for transportation from a 
point in one State to a point in another State shall issue a 
receipt or a bill of ladingtherefor, and shall be liable to the 
lawful holder thereof for any loss, damage, or injury to 
such property caused by it or by any common carrier, 
railroad, or transportation company to which such prop- 
erty may be delivered, or over whose line or lines such 
property may pass, and no contract, receipt, rule, or regu- 
lation shall exempt such common carrier, railroad or trans- 
portation company from the liability hereby imposed: 
PROVIDED, That nothing in this section shall deprive 
any holder of such receipt or bill of lading of any remedy 
or right of action which he has under existing law," be, 
and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows, 
to wit : 

"That any common carrier, railroad, or transportation 
company subject to the provisions of this Act receiving 
property for transportation from a point in one State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia to a point in another 
State, Territory, District of Columbia, or from any point 
in the United States to a point in an adjacent foreign 
country shall issue a receipt or bill of lading therefor, and 
shall be liable to the lawful holder thereof for any loss, 
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damage, or injury to such property caused by it or by any 
common carrier, railroad, or transportation company to 
which such property may be delivered or over whose line 
or lines such property may pass within the United States 
or within an adjacent foreign country when transported 
on a through bill of lading, and no contract, receipt, rule, 
regulation, or other limitation of any character whatso- 
ever, shall exempt such common carrier, railroad, or trans- 
portation company from the liability hereby imposed ; and 
any such common carrier, railroad, or transportation com- 
pany so receiving property for transportation from a point 
in one State, Territory, or the District" of Columbia to a 
point in another State or Territory, or from a point in a 
State or Territory to a point in the District of Columbia, 
or from any point in the United States to a point in an 
adjacent foreign^ country, or for transportation wholly 
within a Territory shall be liable to the lawful holder of 
said receipt or bill of lading or to any party entitled to 
recover thereon whether such receipt or bill of lading 
has been issued or not, for the full actual loss, damage, or 
injury to such property caused by it or by any such com- 
mon carrier, railroad or transportation company to which 
such property may be delivered or over whose line or lines 
such property may pass within the United States or within 
an adjacent foreig^n country when transported on a through 
bill of lading, notwithstanding any limitation or liability 
of the amount of recovery or representation or agreement 
as to value in jiny such receipt or bill of lading, or in any 
contract, rule, regulation, or in any tariflf filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ; and any such limitation 
without respect to the manner or form in which it is sought 
to be made is hereby declared to be unlawful and void: 
PROVIDED, HOWEVER, That if the goods are hidden 
from view by wrapping, boxing, or other means, and the 
carrier is not notified as to the character .of the goods, 
the carrier may require the shipper to specifically state in 
writing the value of the goods, and the carrier shall not be 
liable beyond the amount so specifically stated, in which 
case the Interstate Commerce Commission may establish 
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and maintain rates for transportation, dependent upon the 
value of the property shipped as specifically stated in writ- 
ing by the shipper. Such rates shall be published as are 
other rate schedules: PROVIDED FURTHER, That 
nothing in this section shall deprive any holder of such 
receipt or bill of lading of any remedy or right of action 
under the existing law: PROVIDED FURTHER, That 
it shall be unlawful for any such common carrier to pro- 
vide by rule, contract, regulation, or otherwise a shorter 
period for giving notice of claims than ninety days and for 
the filing of claims for a shorter period than four months, 
and for the institution of suits than two years: PRO- 
VIDED, HOWEVER, That if the loss, damage, or injury 
complained of was due to delay or damage while being 
loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness 
or negligence, then no notice of claim nor filing of claim 
shall be required as a condition precedent to recovery." 

Sec. 2. That this Act shall take effect and be in force 
from ninety days after its passage. 

Approved, March 4, 1915. 

The portion of the Bill of Lading eflFected was that 
known as Section 3, which for many years has read : 

"No carrier is bound to transport said property to any 
particular train or vessel, or in time for any particular 
market or otherwise than with reasonable dispatch, unless 
by specific agreement indorsed hereon. Every carrier 
shall have the right in case of physical necessity to forward 
said property by any railroad or route between the point 
of shipment and the point of destination; but if such diver- 
sion shall be from a rail to a water route the liability of 
the carrier shall be the same as though the entire carriage 
were'by rail. 

"The amount of any loss or damage for which any car- 
rier is liable shall be computed on the basis of the value of 
the property (being the bona-fide invoice price, if any, to 
the consignee, including the freight charges, if prepaid) at 
the place and time of shipment under this bill of lading. 
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unless a lower value has been represented in writing by the 
shipper or has been agreed upon it is determined by the 
classification or tariffs upon which the rate is based, in any 
of which events such lower value shall be the maximum 
amount to govern such computation, whether or not such 
loss or damage occurs from negligence. 

"Claims for loss, damage, or delay must be made in writ- 
ing to the carrier at the point of delivery or at the point 
of origfin within four months after delivery of the property, 
or, in case of failure to make delivery, then within four 
months after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. 
Unless claims are so made the carrier shall not be liable. 

"Any carrier or party liable on account of loss of or 
damage to any of said property shall have the full benefit 
of any insurance that may have been effected upon or on 
account of said property, so far as this shall not avoid the 
policies of contracts of insurance." 

In order to conform to the so-called Cummins Law, 
bills of lading printed prior to the date of this law should 
bear the statement: 

"Section 3 is amended by supplement 18 to Official 
Classification No. 42, effective June 2, 1915, and all reissues 
thereof." 

Supplement 18 to Official Classification No. 42 reads 
as follows: 

"No carrier is bound to transport said property by any 
particular train or vessel, or in time for any particular 
market or otherwise than with reasonable despatch, unless 
by specific agreement indorsed hereon. Every carrier 
shall have the right in case of physical necessity to for- 
ward said property by any railroad or route between the 
point of shipment and the point of destination: but if such 
diversion shall be from a rail to a water route the liability 
of the carrier shall be the same as though the entire car- 
riage were by rail. 
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"The amount of any loss or damage for which any car- 
rier is liable shall be computed on the basis of the value 
of the property at the place and time of shipment under 
this bill of lading. 

"Except in cases where the loss, damage, or injury com- 
plained of is due to delay or damage while being loaded 
or unloaded, or damaged in transit by carelessness or neg- 
ligence, claims must be made in writing to the carrier at 
the point of delivery or at the point of origin within four 
months after delivery of the property, or, in case of failure 
to make delivery, then within four months after a reason- 
able time for delivery has elapsed. Suits for recovery of 
claims for loss or damage, notice of which is not required, 
and which are not made in writing to the carrier within 
four months as above specified, shall be instituted only 
within two years after delivery of the property, or, in case 
of failure to make delivery, then within two years after a 
reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. No claims not 
in suit will be paid after the lapse of two years as above, 
unless made in writing to the carrier within four months 
as above specified. 

"Any carrier or party liable on account of loss of or 
damage to any of said property shall have the full benefit 
of any insurance that may have been eflfected upon or on 
account of said property, so far as this shall not avoid 
the policies or contracts of insurance." 

The same changes have been made in the other Classi- 
fications. 

§ 2. Paid Freight Receipt. 

The freight receipt, as the name indicates, is the receipt 
for charges paid on an outbound or inbound shipment. 
Usually the bill of lading covering a prepaid shipment con- 
tains a notation in the proper space as to charges paid and 
unless a shipper particularly requests it the railroad com- 
pany usually does not issue a separate paid freight receipt 
for payment of such charges, allowing the notation on the 
bill of lading to suffice. On inbound shipments where the 
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charges are collectable at destination a paid freight receipt 
is invariably issued unless through an arrangement in force 
at some particular point a shipper is satisfied to have a 
Statement of the freight charges issued weekly and pay on 
that statement instead of requiring a separate freight bill 
for each shipment. There has been a wide difference in 
the form of freight bills of the different carriers, and the 
subject having been brought to the attention of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a conference was arranged 
between the carriers and shippers, and this standard form 
of freight bill was recommended by the Commission. (See 
form inserted.) 

(One reverse of freight bill.) 

Rules. 

1. This form must be prepared with typewriter, pen or 
indelible pencil ; all information called for to be shown in 
full and in clear and legible manner. 

2. Weight, rate and charges must be shown in detail 
for less-carload shipments. 

3. Demurrage, switching, icing or other miscellaneous 
charges not included in the rate for transportation must 
be stated in detail, and the points at which such charges 
accrued shown. 

4. When charges are assessed on track scale weights, 
gross, tare, and net weights on which charges are based 
and name of weighing station must be shown. 

5. The route over which the shipment moved from 
point of origin to destination, including the initials of each 
carrier and name of each connecting line junction point 
must be shown. 

6. Overcharges will be refunded only on presentation 
of original paid freight bills. 

7. Original paid freight bills should accompany claims 
for overcharge, loss or damage. 

8. All freight will be subject to demurrage or storage 
charges, or both, as provided in published tariffs. 
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§ 3. Record of Shipments. 

The traffic department should be promptly furnished 
with a record of every shipment outbound as well as 
inbound. Copy of the bill of lading covering outbound 
shipments, particularly where it is necessary to trace, is 
required by the traffic department. This copy also per- 
mits of a close check upon the shipping clerk as to 
classification of the shipment, etc., and enables the traffic 
manager to see that the bill of lading bears no improper 
statement. Wherever possible the shipper should insist 
that the notation, "shippers load and count" and "ship- 
pers tally," etc., be omitted from the bill of lading. While 
it does not frequently occur that with such notation on 
the bill of lading consignees will complain of shortage, etc., 
even though a shipment is intact upon its arrival, such a 
claim might be made. These notations on a bill of lad- 
ing allow concerns unscrupulous enough to do so an oppor- 
tunity to make unjust claims. A simple yet effective plan 
of recording freight shipments provides for the date of 
shipments, name and address of consignees, the amount 
shipped, car number and initial, routing, etc. The bill of 
lading from which this record is made is placed in the 
general file under the name of the party to whom the 
shipment was directed or from whom the shipment came 
in the event of its being an inbound shipment. This sys- 
tem works very well also with reference to tracing. This 
subject will be covered in greater detail in a followingj^ 
chapter. 

This form would, of course, be changed to suit the partic- 
ular line of trade in which it was used, but the general 
packing and shipping instructions would be contained on 
the blank as well as routing instructions and information 
as to the correct rate, etc. This enables the traffic depart- 
ment to have actual supervision over the packing and 
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shipping of the consignment and to check the freight 
charges, etc., when the freight bill comes through for 
payment. In view of the continuous change in classifica- 
tion, ratings, packing, routings, etc., it is preferable that 
the traffic manager who is in direct touch with these things 
should have supervision over all the shipping and that 
matters of this kind should not be left for the shipping 
clerk to use his discretion. While the shipping clerk's 
judgment might be excellent, he would not have the 
intimate knowledge of the changing conditions possessed 
by the traffic manager. 

§ 4. Instructions to Shipping Clerks. 

Of paramount importance are the instructions from the 
traffic manager to the shipping clerks at the factory. These 
instructions form the connecting link between the traffic 
head and the shipments themselves. Failures to classify 
properly, improper packing and other incidental errors in 
shipping would naturally be directly chargeable to the 
traffic manager if his instructions to the shipping clerks 
were of such a character as to be misinterpreted or mis- 
understood. It is necessary, therefore, that the instruc- 
tions to be transmitted from the traffic department to the 
shipping clerk should be easily understood and clear as to 
detail, and so complete as to allow no opportunity for the 
indiscriminate action of a shipping clerk. 

The constant changes in classification, rating, rules, 
regulations as to packing, tariffs, routing, etc., make it 
JJecessary that the shipping clerk have detailed informa- 
tion other than precedent to guide him in preparing a 
shipment. Instructions which would be complete and 
correct in one instance might be entirely changed before 
^ subsequent shipment for the same destination were to 
So forward, and such first direction would in the second 
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instance result in an infraction of the law and incur the 
risk of suffering the consequent penalty. 

It is difficult for the shipping clerk to keep in touch 
with the different changes occurring with reference to 
rating, etc., as his place at the factory does not usually 
permit of accumulating such information. The traffic 
department therefore must supply the shipping clerks with 
all the necessary information with reference to the prep- 
aration, packing and shipping of every consignment. 

In some industries where the shipments are all of a 
similar character, general instructions may be sufficient 
to guide a shipping clerk in the dispatch of his duties, and 
these instructions remain in force until cancelled or super- 
seded. Other concerns, however, having a diversity of 
materials and varying conditions to deal with would find 
a different situation confronting them. In the former case 
the shipping clerk's general directions, which from time 
to time would be supplemented as conditions changed, 
might guide him satisfactorily, but in the instance of the 
diversified business it would be necessary that he have 
detailed instructions with reference to the preparation and 
dispatch of each shipment. In many cases and probably as 
a general rule a shipping clerk might be guided by general 
instructions covering his ordinary duties which would be 
augmented and added to by specific directions covering 
particular shipments. A circular or booklet of general 
directions to shipping clerks is usually issued by the traffic 
department. Such instructions are used as a guide when- 
ever such directions apply to shipments under considera- 
tion. For extraordinary shipments, special instructions 
would be given. A shipping clerk must use ordinary dis- 
cretion in the application of such rules and regulations- 
Such a booklet of instructions should provide that in th^ 
absence therein of specific application of rules or regula- 
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tions to a particular shipment, the shipping clerk is to 
ask for directions. In the event of there being any ques- 
tion in his mind as to what rule or regulation guiding his 
procedure would apply, he would also be instructed to 
consult the traffic department. A brief outline of these 
general instructions is as follows : 

"(1) Correct description and actual gross weight of all 
shipments must be shown on bills of lading unless instruc- 
tions in specific cases are received from the traffic depart- 
ment to cover shipments on which dunnage and other 
weight allowances may be provided for in the railroad 
tariflFs. 

"(2) Shipments should be packed in accordance with 
instructions. 

"(3) Every package of a less than carload shipment 
must be plainly marked with consignee's name and address 
and route over which shipment is to move, as well as name 
and address of consignor after the word *from.' Carload 
shipments should also have at least ten or fifteen pieces 
marked in the same manner. 

"(4) Follow closely all instructions on shipping order, 
and in the event of failure to understand all such directions 
or in case of inaccuracy promptly communicate with traffic 
department. 

"(5) If rate inserted in shipping clerk's order is not the 
rate in possession of the freight agent of the initial carrier, 
or i{ freight agent is not in possession of tariflf applying the 
rate via the route specified in shipping clerk's order, 
promptly notify the traffic department. 

"(6) Do not accept on less than carload shipments bills 
of lading with the statement 'shipper's load and count.' 

**(7) On carload shipments loaded directly at siding, 
oe sure that both sides of car are sealed as soon as prac- 
^cal after car is loaded. 
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"(8) Do not sign for the receipt of any merchandise 
until shipment has been checked with bill of lading or 
invoice from consigiior. 

"(9) Make explicit note on receipt to the railroad com- 
pany of any shortage or damage to any shipments received. 

"(10) Car seal record must be noted on all received 
reports covering shipments unloaded direct from cars to 
factory. 

"(11) Inbound shipments must be unloaded with refer- 
ence to their receipt in order to avoid demurrage charges. 

"(12) In the event of concealed loss not discovered until 
after receipt is given to the carrier, received report must 
be accompanied by affidavit of such concealed loss or dam- 
age. This latter document is needed to support claim 
against the carriers." 

It will be observed that the above instructions are of a 
very general character and for the guidance in routine 
matters. 

Without doubt the best method of procedure and one 
which in the ordinary course of business would more surely 
avoid error and misunderstanding is the arrangement 
whereby the shipping clerk receives specific routing and 
shipping directions covering each consignment dispatched 
by him. This shipping order usually accompanies the 
factory order and bears the same numbers, etc. 

The form of shipping clerk's order is similar to that 
ordinarily furnished to the factory, especially so far as 
name of consignee, number of packages, character of mer- 
chandise, etc., are concerned. It, however, deals particu- 
larly with the packing and shipping of the consignment, 
and particular reference is made to the routing, the classi- 
fication, etc. It relieves the shipping clerk of all the 
responsibility as to the correct packing and classification, 
as well as the routing. It only remains necessary for him 
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when making out the bill of lading to specify thereon 
exactly as the traffic department has furnished him with 
the required information. 

A simple form which is sometimes used for this purpose 
is as follows : 



Date 



SHIPPING CLERK'S ORDER. 

Number, 



Ship to 

Destination 

Route via 

Qassify as 

Pack in 

Shipment is to consist of 

Freight rate is 

Ship in the name of 

Shipping date 



CHAPTER IV. 

PREPARATION OF FREIGHT FOR SHIPMENT. 

§ 1. Classification of Shipments. 

§ 2. Packages (kinds, etc). 

§3. Relation of Minimum Weights and Length of Cars in Ordering 

Equipment. 
§ 4. Marking of Packages. 

§ 5. Different Destinations and Effect Upon Packing and Marking. 
S 6. Weights on Bills of Lading. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PREPARATION OF FREIGHT FOR SHIPMENT. 

§ 1. Classification of Shipments. 

If there were only one classification name for each article 
in each of the three classifications, or if there were a 
uniformity in designation of analogous articles, the matter 
of freight classification would be comparatively simple; 
but in view of the complicated character of the classifica- 
tions and inasmuch as there are some 6,000 ratings in each 
of the three principal classifications, it will readily be seen 
that there is a vast opportunity for errors. Articles cor- 
rectly classified in one classification territory when moving 
out of that classification territory and into another classi- 
fication territory might require a different designation in 
order to enjoy the proper rating and insure the correct 
application of rates. 

To illustrate how simple it would be for a shipping 
clerk erroneously to describe a consignment so far as 
rating is concerned and at the same time properly describe 
his consignment so far as ordinary commercial require- 
ments might demand, it may be well to point out an error 
which is sometimes made in describing "Aluminum Arti- 
cles, boxed, not nested." In the Western Classification the 
rating in less carload lots is double first class, while 
"Aluminum Ware," packed in the same manner, is rated 
one and one-half times first class. A shipping clerk in 

81 
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sending forward a consignment of "Aluminum Cooking 
Utensils," should he bill them simply as "Aluminum 
Articles," would place the concern he represents in a posi- 
tion where it would be obliged to pay twenty-five per cent 
more charges than if he had described them as "Aluminum 
Ware." 

"Aluminum Ware," not otherwise specified, in the Offi- 
cial Classification territory includes "Aluminum Articles," 
such as cooking utensils. Therefore if a shipment of cook- 
ing utensils of aluminum ware were billed as "5 boxes of 
Aluminum Ware," it would be charged first class rate; 
whereas, if nested and classified "5 boxes Aluminum Ware, 
nested," it would take a class lower rating. Therefore, in 
shipping a consignment of Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
from a point in the Official Classification territory to a 
destination in Western Classification territory, care should 
be taken by the shipping clerk that the consignment was 
properly packed and classified so as to move in both 
classification territories at the lowest rating in each. 
There are numerous other illustrations along the same 
lines which might be cited to show the necessity of com- 
plete and detailed directions from the traffic manager to the 
shipping clerk to avoid unnecessary expense and assure the 
payment of only the minimum legal freight charges. 

§2. Packages (Kind, Etc.). 

There is no single phase of the transportation sub- 
ject of greater importance to the shipper than the 
preparation of shipments. A study of the different classi- 
fications will show what g^eat stress is laid by the carriers 
upon proper packing. From the carrier's point of view 
the subject is considered with reference to the possibilities 
of loss and damage to shipments, and it is made an object 
to the shippers to pack their goods in the most secure con- 
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tainers. From the shipper*s point of view the subject is 
considered with reference to the safe carriage of his goods 
to destination and their arrival at consignee's address in 
proper merchantable condition. Also the consignee con- 
siders this matter of packing from the point of the freight 
charges assessable on goods contained in the different 
packages. A shipment of liquid, in iron drums, obviously 
is entitled to a lower rating than the same commodity 
when contained in glass carboys, even though the latter 
may be protected in accordance with the rules and regu- 
lations laid down by the carrier. A hundred other illus- 
trations might be given and some will be referred to, 
bearing out and having to do with the theory of a safe 
container for merchandise. 

In the work of the Uniform Classification Committee 
which was organized to revise and unify the rules and 
regulations, etc., of the three principal classifications, 
the first subject to be taken up was the matter of the 
regulations pertaining to the different kinds of packages 
and to unify these rules so that a consignment packed and 
dispatched in one classification territory might enjoy a 
correspondingly low or high rating, as the case might be, 
if it was destined to some classification territory other than 
the one in which it originated. Until the Uniform Classi- 
fication Committee began its work there was a great 
diversity and lack of uniformity in the regulations respect- 
ing packages and containers. In one classification territory 
a low rating was given a commodity when packed in boxes, 
but if it moved to another classification territory it was 
necessary that the shipment be packed in barrels in order 
to enjoy the lowest rating. It therefore became necessary 
for a shipper to review carefully the possibility of securing 
the lowest rating in the territory where the longest haul 
occurred. 
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There are three principal elements to be considered in 
determining upon proper protection for a shipment. 

First. What packing and what style of package will give 
ample protection tp the commodity contained and be the 
least expensive, at the same time insuring its perfect con- 
dition when delivered at destination. 

Second. What style of package will secure the lowest 
classification in the territory in which it moves. 

Third. In determining upon the package, amount of the 
weight of the package itself must be considered, or in other 
words, the tare weight or dead weight of the shipment. 

Considering the latter, of course, it is important that 
only the necessary amount of tare weight should be in- 
cluded in a shipment as the freight charges paid on such 
tare weight do not represent a corresponding revenue from 
the sale of the commodity itself. As a usual thing the 
heavier the package the greater the cost of such package. 
In view of the importance of packages it will perhaps 
be well to outline the rules and regulations with refer- 
ence to packages as laid down by the different classi- 
fication committees. Of late the question of fibreboard, 
pulpboard or double-faced corrugated strawboard boxes 
has been given considerable attention and the manufac- 
turers of this style of packages have been using every 
effort to have an equitable and relatively low rating pro- 
vided on commodities when so packed. Exhaustive in- 
vestigations have been conducted by the different classi- 
fication committees and by the Uniform Classification 
Committee, in particular, with reference to the matter of 
safety of goods contained in such style of packages. Deal- 
ing particularly with this style of package the Official 
Classification Committee provides as follows: 
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Rule 2 B — Unless otherwise provided, ratings on articles 
"Boxed" or "In Boxes or Cases" will apply on the same 
articles in Fibreboard, Pulpboard or Double-Faced Cor- 
rugated Strawboard Boxes, with or without wooden 
frames, provided the following requirements and specifi- 
cations are fully complied with; if the following require- 
ments and specifications are not fully complied with, the 
freight rate shall be increased 20 per cent, with a min- 
imum increase of 2 cents per 100 lbs., subject to the right 
which carriers reserve to decline shipments in insecure 
packages. 

The Western Classification in Rule 42 and the Southern 
Classification in Rule 9 provide practically the same 
specifications as the Official Committee. 

To consider this subject more completely it may be 
advisable to review the general shipping containers speci- 
fications as provided in the different classifications. The 
Official Classification rules in this regard are the same as 
the provisions of the Western and Southern Classification 
Committees, and are as follows: 

The Interstate Commerce Commission prescribe rules 
and regulations for the transportation of dangerous arti- 
cles other than explosives, also specify what kind of 
containers shall be used in the handling by freight of Dan- 
gerous Articles and Inflammable Liquids. These regula- 
tions and rules are published in the Official and Western 
Qassifications while the Southern Classification provides 
"The transportation of Explosives and other Dangerous 
Articles are subject to the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission." 

The Traffic Manager responsible for making shipments 
of Dangerous Articles and Inflammable Liquids, must be 
thoroughly conversant with the Rules and Regulations 
prescribed by the Commission. 
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The Congress of the United States, under the Transpor- 
tation of Explosives Act approved March 4, 1909, and to 
take effect and be in force after the first day of January, 
1910, under Section 233, confers upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the right to formulate regulations for 
the safe transportation of explosives and other dangerous 
articles. Under this section of the Act the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall formulate such regulations 
as shall be in accord with the best known practical means 
for securing safety in transit covering the packing, mark- 
ing, loading, handling while in transit and the precaution 
necessary to determine whether the material when offered 
is in proper condition to transport. Such regulations as 
well as all changes and modifications thereof shall take 
effect ninety days after their formulation and publication 
by the Commission and shall be in effect until reversed, set 
aside or modified. 

A careful study of the foregoing rules and specifications 
will impress upon the reader of what great importance the 
railroads regard this subject. It is necessary to study care- 
fully the classifications to determine what kind of packages 
take the lowest rating when containing the particular mer- 
chandise to be shipped, always giving due consideration to 
the commercial necessities and the demands of the trade 
for the article under consideration. In the Official Classi- 
fication territory the crockery or earthenware manufac- 
turers find that when packing this material in boxes or bar- 
rels it is rated at second class in less than carload lots, 
whereas, if the packages are crates, tierces, casks or hogs- 
head, a third-class rating applies. Caustic soda in metal 
cans, in barrels or boxes, is rated Rule 26, 20 per cent below 
third class; whereas, in bulk, in barrels, caustic soda is 
given a fourth-class rating. Chlorate of soda, less carloads, 
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in glass or earthenware, packed in barrels or boxes, is rated 
first class, where the same commodity, if in bulk, in barrels, 
is third class. The acid manufacturer who packs his ship- 
ment in less than carload lots, in carboys, pays a first-class 
rating, whereas, if he packs the same commodity in iron 
or steel barrels, the rating in less carload lots is covered 
by Rule 26. The different packages, safety thereof, etc., 
determine the rating applicable. The responsibility for 
proper safe packing rests with the shipper. 

This subject of classification is dealt with in another 
part of this volume and is referred to here with reference 
only to the matter of packing and the care which should 
be exercised in determining upon a proper package in 
order to secure the lowest possible rating. After con- 
sidering the commercial requirements surrounding the 
commodity it is necessary to fix upon acceptable packages 
which will most safely carry goods to destination and on 
which will be applied the lowest rate. 

The exceptions to classification and other special rules 
and regulations of individual carriers should not be over- 
looked. Often these regulations make lower rates than 
those provided in the classification governing the terri- 
tory in which the shipment may move. Commodity rates 
sometimes require that shipments move in certain pack- 
ages. Study of this should also be made, as such 
commodity tariffs having exceptions to the classifications 
supersede and take precedence over the classifications 
themselves. 

§ 3. Relation of Minimum Weights and Length of Cars to 
Ordering Ek[uipment. 
When an article is rated with a minimum of the capacity 
of the car, care must necessarily be exercised to order a 
car sufficiently in advance to insure securing one of capac- 
ity not in excess of the anticipated load of the car. Other- 
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wise charges would of necessity be paid on a greater 
weight than that representing the actual contents of the 
car. 

Such commodities as "grain," etc., are almost inva- 
riably rated at the capacity of the car, and if a shipper of 
that commodity had 60,000 pounds of grain which he de- 
sired to ship and ordered a car without expressing the 
capacity of the car that he wished and the carriers deliv- 
ered a car of 80,000 pounds capacity, the shipper would be 
obliged to pay on 20,000 pounds of material which he did 
not ship. On the other hand, if he had ordered a car of 
60,000 pounds capacity and the carrier had been unable 
to furnish a car of less capacity than 80,000 pounds, and 
for its convenience had placed a car of 80,000 pounds 
capacity, the shipper would then only be required to pay 
charges upon the 60,000 pounds. 

Articles having great bulk are rated with reference 
to the space they occupy and in the Official Classification 
territory are usually subject to Rule 27. This provides 
that the rating on such articles shall be based on the 
loading in a car, 36 feet 6 inches in length, and charged at 
a minimum carload weight as specified for such car. If 
the carrier is unable to furnish a car of the desired length, 
and furnishes one of longer dimension for its own conve- 
nience, the shipper is only required to pay upon the length 
of the car ordered, provided the car ordered is not in excess 
of 36 feet 6 inches in length. That this may be more 
clearly understood it is well for the reader to review 
Rule 27 of the Official Classification Committee, which 
deals with this subject. 

Rule 27. 

(A) — When articles subject to the provisions of this rule 
are loaded in or on cars 36 feet 6 inches or less in length. 
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they shall be charged at the minimum carload weights 
specified therefor in the Classification (actual or estimated 
weight to be charged for when in excess of the minimum 
weight). Except as provided in Sections B and C, if such 
articles are loaded in or on cars exceeding 36 feet 6 inches 
in length, the minimum carload weights to be charged shall 
be as provided in Section F (actual or estimated weight 
to be charged for when in excess of the minimum weight). 
(See Note 1.) 

(B) — When a shipper orders a car 36 feet 6 inches or 
less in length for articles "subject to Rule 27/' and carrier 
is unable to furnish car of desired length when ordered, 
a longer car will be furnished under the following con- 
ditions : 

1st. If the carrier is unable to furnish car of desired 
length but furnishes a longer car not exceeding 40 feet 
6 inches in length, the minimum weight for the car fur- 
nished shall be that fixed for the car ordered, except that 
when the loading capacity of the car is used the minimum 
weight shall be that fixed for the car furnished. 

2nd. If the carrier is unable to furnish car of the desired 
length or in place thereof a car not exceeding 40 feet 6 
inches in length within six (6) days from the date car is 
ordered, and after the expiration of such period furnishes 
a longer car than ordered, the minimum weight for such 
Marshall be that fixed for the car ordered, except that when 
the loading capacity of the car is used the minimum weight 
shall be that fixed for the car furnished. 

If a longer car than ordered is furnished, the following 
notation must be made by agent on Bill of Lading and 
Way-bill : 

"Car ft. in length ordered by shipper on 

(date) ; car ft. in length furnished by carrier on 

(date) under Rule 27, Official Classification." 

(C) — When a shipper orders a car over 36 feet 6 inches 
in length for articles "subject to Rule 27," and car of the 
length ordered cannot be furnished within six days after 
''eceipt of order (see Note 2), carrier will, after expiration 
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of such period, furnish a longer car or two shorter cars 
under the following conditions: 

1st. If the carrier is unable within six days after receipt 
of order (see Note 2) to furnish car of the length ordered 
and furnishes a longer car, the minimum weight shall be 
that fixed for the car ordered, except that when the loading 
capacity of the car is used the minimum weight shall be 
that fixed for the car furnished. 

If a longer car than ordered is furnished, the following 
notation must be made by agent on Bill of Lading and 
Way-bill : 

"Car ft. in length ordered by shipper 

(date); car ft. in length furnished by carrier on 

(date) under Rule 27, Official Classification." 

2nd. If the carrier is unable within six days after receipt 
of order (see Note 2) to furnish car of the length ordered 
or a longer car than ordered and furnishes two shorter cars 
in place of the car ordered, one of the cars (the longer car 
of the two if of different lengths and subject to different 
minimum carload weight when loaded singly) shall be 
charged" the minimum weight fixed for such car (actual or 
estimated weight if greater) and the remainder of the 
shipment loaded in or on the other car shall be charged at 
actual or estimated weight and carload rate, but in no case 
shall the total weight charged for the two cars be less than 
the minimum weight fixed for the car ordered. 

When two shorter cars are furnished in place of the car 
ordered, the following notation must be made by agent on 
Bill of Lading and Way-bill : 

"Car ft. in length ordered by shipper on 

(date) ; two cars ft. and ft. in length fur- 
nished by carrier on (date) under Rule 27, 

Official Classification.'' 

(D) — Except when furnished by carrier in place of a 
shorter car ordered, if a car over 36 feet 6 inches in length 
is used by shipper for loading articles "subject to Rule 27," 
without previous order having been placed by shipper with 
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carrier for a car of such size, the minimum weight shall be 
that fixed for the car used. 

(E) — Rule 5-C will not apply to articles "subject to Rule 
27" unless otherwise provided in the description of such 
articles in the Classification or in the tariffs of individual 
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(F). S«e Note 3. 


When the Minimum Carload Weight Provided in the 


Classification for the Article Shipped 


is: 




24,000 


22,000 


20,000 


18,000 


16,000 




pounds 


pounds 


pounds 


pounds 


pounds 




Charge 


Charge 


Charge 


Charge 


Charge 




not less 


not less 


not less 


not less 


not less 




than 


than 


than 


than 


than 


Cart over 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


Ibt. 


lbs. 


»' 6" and not ovtr 87' 6* long 


24J20 


22,660 


20,600 


18.540 


16,480 


87' 6* and not over 38' 6" long 


25.440 


23,320 


21,200 


19,060 


16.960 


38' 6" and not over 89' 6" long 


26,160 


23.980 


21,800 


19,620 


17,440 


88' 6* and not over 40' 6" long 


26,880 


24,640 


22,400 


20,160 


17,920 


«• 6" and not over 41' 6" long 


28,060 


26,740 


23.400 


21,060 


18,720 


41' 6» and not over 42' 6" long 


29,280 


26,840 


24,400 


21,960 


19.520 


42' 6* and not over 46' 6* long 


34,080 


31,240 


28,400 


25,^60 


22.720 


^' 6* and not over 50' 6" long 


38,880 


85,640 


32,400 


29,160 


25.920 


fiO' 6* in length 


48,000 


44,000 


40.000 


36,000 


32,000 








(F), See Note 8. 


When the Minimum C 


irload Wei£ 


fht Provide* 


d ir. the 


Classification for 


the Article 


e Shipped is: 


• 


15,000 


14,000 


12,000 


11,000 


10,000 




pounds 


pounds 


pounds 


pounds 


pounds 




Charge 


Charge 


Charge 


Charge 


Charge 




not less 


not less 


not less 


not less 


not less 




than 


than 


than 


than 


than 


Ctwoter 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


88' 6" and not over 87' 6* long 


15,450 


14,420 


12,360 


11,830 


10,300 


^' «• and not over 88' 6" long 


15,900 


14,840 


12,720 


11,660 


10,600 


*' «• and not over 89' 6" long 


16,350 


15,260 


13.080 


11,990 


10,900 


^' «• and not over 40' 6" long 


lasoo 


15,680 


13,440 


12,320 


11,200 


^' 6* and not over 41' 6" long 


17/J60 


16,380 


14,040 


12,870 


11.700 


^' «• and not over 42' C long 


18,300 


17,080 


14,640 


13,420 


12,200 


«' 8* and not over 46' 6" long 


21,300 


19,880 


17.040 


15,620 


14,200 


^' 8* and not over 50' 6" long 


24,300 


22,680 


19,440 


17,820 


16,200 


^' 6* in length 


30,000 


28,000 


24,000 


22,000 


20.000 







Note 1. — ^The length of cars referred to in this rule is 
leased on the platform measurement of flat cars and inside 
nieasurement of all other cars, except that on refrigerator 
cars having ice boxes constructed in ends thereof extending 
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from top of car partially to floor thereof, the length shall 
be computed from the inward side of the ice box. 

The platform measurement of flat cars and the inside 
measurement of other cars must be shown on manifest and 
transfer slips to connecting lines. 

Note 2. — Time will be computed from the first day after 
the day on which order is received by carrier. In comput- 
ing time Sundays and legal holidays (national, state and 
municipal) will be included. When the last day of the six 
day period is a Sunday or a legal holiday the day following 
will be considered the last of the six days. When a legal 
holiday falls on a Sunday the following Monday will be 
treated as a legal holiday. 

Note 3. — When a shipper orders a car of specified length 
within and including the minimum and maximum lengths 
for which the same minimum carload weight is provided 
in Section F, the furnishing by carrier of a car of any 
length between and including such minimum and maxi- 
mum lengths will be a fulfillment of shipper's order. 

Note 4. — For dimensions of cars see the Official Railway 
Equipment Register, I. C. C. — R. E. R. No. 15 and P. S. C. 
—2 N. Y.— R. E. R. No. 15 (issued by G. P. Conard. 
agent) and reissues thereof. 

Western and Southern Classifications contain the same 
general provisions. 

It will be seen that the same care in the preparation 
of a carload shipment as of a less carload shipment must be 
taken by the shipper to assure himself of paying the mini- 
mum amount of charges. In this period of highly com- 
petitive conditions the difference in freight charges very 
frequently determines who shall be the seller in a given 
market, and it goes without saying that a shipper who is 
more closely attentive to the saving to be legally obtained 
in the correct description, proper packing and minimum 
rating in carloads, has an advantage which his uninformed 
competitor can hardly hope to overcome. 
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Of great importance to both carrier and shipper is the 
proper marking of packages. 

§ 4. Marking of Packages. 

For shipments which move in less than carload lots the 
railroads provide that each package, bundle or piece of 
such less than carload freight when tendered for transpor- 
tation must be plainly marked by the shipper by brush, 
stencil, marking crayon, marking pencil, rubber stamp, or 
pasted label or tag, securely fastened or attached, or by 
some other legible method of marking which shows the 
name of consignee, destination, and name of the abbrevia- 
tion of the state to which the consignment is destined. 
There are certain exceptions, however, to be considered, 
and a careful study of such exceptions should be made. 
The regulations with reference to packing, etc., as pro- 
vided by the different classification committees are as fol- 
lows: 

Rule 3 of the Official Classification. 

Each package, bundle or piece of less than carload freight 
when tendered for transportation by shipper, must be 
plainly marked by brush, stencil, marking crayon, marking 
pencil, rubber stamp, pasted label or tag securely fastened 
or attached, or other legible method of marking, showing 
the name of the consignee, the name of the station, town 
or city, and the name or abbreviation of the state to which 
destined, with the following exceptions : 

When articles are not boxed, barreled, crated or sacked 
and are shipped loose in pieces or when pieces are wired 
or otherwise fastened together in lots or bundles, and the 
shipment consists of not more than ten pieces, lots or 
bundles, at least two pieces, lots or bundles in each ship- 
ment shall be marked in accordance with this rule, and 
when the shipment consists of more than ten pieces, lots 
or bundles, one for every ten or additional part thereof 
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shall be so marked, but not more than ten such markings 
shall be required for any shipment from one consignor to 
one consignee and destination. Each marking under this 
exception must show the total number of pieces, lots or 
bundles in the entire consignment. 

Articles which are not classified or rated in carloads and 
are subject to less than carload rates for shipment in any 
quantity, and which are shipped-^ loose in pieces or in 
packages from one consignor to one consignee and destina- 
tion, and are loaded by shippers in cars to 30,000 pounds, 
or the cubic capacity of the car, will be accepted without 
marking. 

The marks on packages, bundles or pieces which are 
required to be marked must be compared with the shipping 
order and bill of lading and corrections, if necessary, made 
by the consignor or his representative before receipt is 
signed. Old consignment marks must be cancelled, re- 
moved or effaced before packages, bundles or pieces will 
be accepted for transportation. 

Freight consigned "To order" must have the words 
"To order" also marked thereon in addition to being other- 
wise marked, as provided for in this rule. 

Freight consigned to a place of the same name as an- 
other place in the same state must have the name of the 
county marked on each package, bundle or piece required 
to be marked by the foregoing rule of exceptions thereto, 
and the name of the county must also be shown on the 
shipping receipt. 

When freight is consigned to a place not located on the 
line of a railroad, each package, bundle or piece required 
to be marked by the foregoing rule or exceptions thereto 
must be marked with the name of the station at which the 
consignee will accept delivery, or if routed in connection 
with a water line on which there are no joint rates in effect 
the name of the place at which delivery is to be made to 
such water line must be marked on each package, bundle 
or piece required to be marked by this rule. 

Freight not marked in accordance with the foregoing 
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rule or according to exceptions thereto specifying marking 
will not be accepted for transportation. 

Rule 7 of the Western Classification and Rule 7 of the 
Southern Classification are Alike, and as Follows: 

Section 1. Freight, when delivered to carriers to be 
transported at less than carload or any quantity, must be 
marked in accordance with the following requirements, 
and specifications, except as provided in Section 2 (b) of 
this rule, or otherwise provided in specific items in this 
Classification. If these requirements and specifications are 
not complied with freight will not be accepted for trans- 
portation. 

Section 2. (a) Each package, bundle or loose piece of 
freight must be plainly, legibly and durably marked by 
brush, stencil, marking crayon (not chalk), rubber type, 
metal type, pasted label (see Note 1), tag (see Note 2), 
or other method which provides marks equally plain, 
legible and durable, showing the name of the consignee, 
and of town or city and state to which destined. 

When consigned to a place of which there are two or 
more of the same name in the same state, the name of the 
county must also be shown. 

When consigned to a place not located on the line of 
a carrier, it must also be marked with the name of the 
station at which the consignee will accept delivery. 

When consigned "To order" it must be so marked and 
further marked with an identifying symbol of number 
which must be shown in shipping order and bill of lading. 

Note 1. — Labels must be securely attached with glue or 
equally good adhesive. 

Note 2. — Tags must be made of metal, leather, cloth or 
rope stock or sulphite fiber tag board, sufficiently strong 
and durable to withstand the wear and tear incident to 
transportation; and 

When such cloth or board tag is tied to any bag, bale, 
through a reinforced eyelet. 

Tags used to mark wooden pieces or wooden containers 
bundle or piece of freight it must be securely attached 
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must be fastened at all corners and center with large- 
headed tacks or tag fasteners; or 

Tags may be tied to wooden pieces when the freight 
would be injured by the use of tacks or tag fasteners. 

Tags tied to bags, bales, bundles or pieces must be se- 
curely attached by strong cord or wire, except that when 
tied to bundles or pieces of metal they must be securely 
attached by strong wire or strong tarred cord. 

(b) A shipment that fully occupies the visible capacity 
of a car, or that weighs 24,000 pounds or more, when 
shipped from one station, in or on one car, in one day, by 
one shipper for delivery to one consignee at one destina- 
tion, need not be marked. 

(c) The marks on bundles, packages or pieces must be 
compared with the shipping order or bill of lading, and 
corrections, if necessary, made by the shipper or his repre- 
sentative before receipt is signed. 

(d) Old consignment marks must be removed or effaced. 

(e) Freight in excess of full cars, except where such 
excess is the result of carrier's failure to furnish car 
ordered by shipper must be marked as required for less 
than carload freight. 

Packages branded with the trade name of a commodity 
vyhich is different than the classification name often causes 
confusion and results in a higher rating than proper being 
applied by the carriers. 

Recently the manufacturer of a certain kind of poultry 
food found that his shipments were being charged for at 
an excessive rate, due to the bags being branded **Milk 
Albumen." There was no classification of "Milk Albu- 
men" and the inspectors believing the "Poultry Food" 
Classification (sixth class in carload lots) to be too low, 
raised the rate to second class, the rating on "Albumen." 

As a matter of faot "Milk Albumen" is a trade name 
given to the refuse from whey, resulting from the manu- 
facture of sugar of milk. This product is a very low grade 
material and is only usable as a food for poultry and young 
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animals, and in no sense resembles the albumen of eggs 
or blood which the classification provides for under the 
title "Albumen." While there seemed little if any ques- 
tion that "Poultry Food" was the most closely analogous 
article to "Milk Albumen," still the uninformed inspectors 
continued to increase the rating on all shipments coming 
to their observation. The situation became unbearable 
and the manufacturer presented the facts to the Classifica- 
tion Committee, and requested a specific designation of 
"Milk Albumen" under the heading and at the rating of 
"Poultry Food." This request the Classification Com- 
mittee granted, thereby eliminating the difficulty. 

§ 5. Different Destinations and the Effect Upon Packing 
and Marking. 

The marking of packages and the packing of goods for 
export is one that should be given most careful thought 
and study, as very frequently consignments destined to a 
foreign country require special marking and packing which 
would not be required when shipped to destinations in 
this country. The shipper should study particularly the 
provisions and requirements of the steamship companies 
and also the customers, laws and governmental regulations 
of the foreign country to which the goods are destined. 
The manufacturers of this country have been criticized, 
and perhaps justly so, for not making a careful study of 
the commercial conditions and requirements of the foreign 
countries to which they are exporting goods. It is stated 
that Germany, England and France have made much 
greater strides in the exportation of their goods through 
careful and intimate consideration of the numerous 
requirements of the trade in foreign countries to which 
their merchandise is shipped. Japan, for instance, might 
require a certain style of package for some particular arti- 
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cle, while the countries of South America, being unac- 
customed to that style of container, would refuse the 
merchandise so packed even though it might be of a 
superior quality. While this may be somewhat apart from 
the transportation feature, it usually follows that the com- 
mercial demands of a country are also the factors con- 
trolling the transportation requirements. Some countries 
require that the gross, tare and net weight, dimensions, 
etc., of the packages be stenciled upon the packages them- 
selves. The shipper must be sure that his goods are 
properly packed, described and marked, as no general rule 
of procedure can safely be adopted without knowledge of 
destination, etc. 

§ 6. Weights on Bill of Lading. 

All articles are charged for at gross weight unless other- 
wise provided in the classification. In some cases an esti- 
mated weight is provided for, and in other instances allow- 
ance is made for icing, dunnage, etc. For the protection 
of perishable property not lower than third class, the 
' roads in the Official Classification territory usually provide 
that during the summer months the carriers may fur- 
nish at their own cost, ice and salt when shipments are 
loaded in refrigerator or other cars, excepting that when 
cars are loaded by individual consignors the cost of icing 
will not in any instance be assumed by the carriers when 
the weight of each of such cars is less than 15,000 pounds. 
Consignors must furnish at their own cost ice and salt 
for property classified less than third class in less than 
carload or carloads. At the expiration of the summer 
season the carriers generally provide that ice and salt, 
when required for the protection of property, will not be 
furnished by the railroad companies except as provided 
for in tariffs of the individual carriers. These tariffs should 
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be carefully examined by the shipper to determine just 
what privileges are properly applicable to his shipments. 
Such perishable articles as "dressed fresh meat," "milk," 
"cream," "butter," etc., would be affected by such rules 
and regulations. Vegetables and fruits would also, of 
course, come under this beading. Thfe allowance for 
dunnage is provided for by the Official Classification Com- 
mittee in Rule 19, in Western Classification by Rule 27, 
and in Southern Classification Rule 27, 

Ri]Ie 19. Ofificial Classification. 

An allowance of 500 pounds in weight per car will be 
made for racks, standards, strips, braces or supports used 
by shippers on flat or gondola cars when loaded with car- 
load shipments of lumber and forest products requiring 
their use for safe transportation, except that in no case 
shall less than the established minimum carload weights 
be charged. If the weight of the racks, standards, strips, 
braces or supports is more than 500 pounds per car the 
excess will be charged at the rate applicable to the lading 
of the car. 

An allowance of the actual weight but not more than 
500 pounds per car will be made for racks, standards, 
strips, braces or supports used by. shippers on flat or gon- 
dola cars when such material is required for safe trans- 
portation in the loading of carload freight other than 
lumber and forest products, provided that in no case shall 
less than the established minimum carload weights be 
charged, and also provided that shipper must specify on 
shipping order, the actual weight of the material used; 
otherwise no allowance will be made. If the weight of the 
racks, standards, strips, braces or supports is more than 
500 pounds per car the excess will be charged at the rate 
applicable to the lading of the car. 

An allowance of the actual weight, but not more than 500 
pounds per car, will be made for wooden dunnage, block- 
ing or bracing material used by shippers in box, stock. 
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ventilated, insulated or refrigerator cars with carload ship- 
ments of freight requiring the use of such dunnage, block- 
ing or bracing material, provided that in no case shall less 
than the established minimum carload weight be charged 
and also provided that shipper must specify on shipping 
order the actual weight of the material used; otherwise 
no allowance will be made. If the weight of the dunnage, 
blocking or bracing material is more than 500 pounds per 
c^r the excess will be charged at the rate applicable to 
the lading of the car. No allowance in weight will be 
made for wooden dunnage, blocking or bracing material 
used by shippers, for part carloads in excess of full carload 
or carloads which are entitled to actual weight, carload 
rate, under the provisions of Rule 5 (C). (See Note.) 

An allowance of 1,000 pounds weight per car will be 
made for linings placed by shippers in box, insulated or 
refrigerator cars loaded with perishable property, provided 
that in no case shall less than the specified minimum car- 
load weight be charged. 

Note 1. — Blocking or bracing material must not be 
nailed, bolted or screwed to the floor, sides or ends of 
refrigerator or insulated cars. 

Rule 27. Western Classification. 

An allowance not to exceed 500 pounds will be made 
for temporary blocking, racks, standards, strips, stakes or 
similar bracing, dunnage or supports, not constituting a 
part of the car, when required to protect and make secure 
for shipment property on flat or gondola cars upon which 
carload ratings are applied. Such material must be fur- 
nished and installed by the shipper and at his expense. 

Carriers will not be responsible for the removal or 
damage to such bracing, dunnage or supports, and it will 
be optional with them to remove or return to shippers if 
not taken by consignees. 

Rule 27. Southern Classification. 

When required to protect and make secure for shipment 
property upon which C. L. ratings are applied, temporary 
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blocking, racks, standards, strips, stakes or similar bracing. 
dunnage or supports, not constituting a part of the car. 
must be furnished and installed by the shipper and at his 
. expense, and the weight included with that of the property 
shipped; except that an allowance of actual weight will 
be made, but not exceeding 500 pounds, for dunnage, 
blocking, etc., when used to protect C. L. freight, in closed 
cars ; provided, further, that in no case shall less than the 
specified minimum carload weight be applied. 

The allowance for dunnage, icing, etc., is of no little 
importance to shippers of freight affected by these rulings, 
and due consideration should be given to the provisions 
in preparing freight for shipment and also with reference 
to stipulating the weight upon the bill of lading. It is as 
serious an oflfense to place an inadequate weight upon the 
bill of lading as it is to misdescribe a shipment. Ship- 
ments moving by express are given an allowance for icing, 
etc., and the express classification and tariffs should he 
studied with reference to this subject, provided the ship- 
per is using that method for transportation of his mer- 
chandise. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ROUTING SHIPMENTS. 



§ 1. Shii^r's Right to Route His Shipments as Defined 
by Law. 

There are many features to be considered in determin- 
ing the desirability of routes over which traffic is to move. 
In Section 15 of the Act to Regulate Commerce the ship- 
per is given the right to route his freight. This section 
reads as follows : 

In all cases where at the time of delivery of property 
to any railroad corporation being a common carrier, for 
transportation subject to the provisions of this Act to any 
point of destination, between which and the point of such 
delivery for shipment two or more through routes and 
through rates shall have been established as in this Act, 
provided to which through routes and through rates such 
carrier is a party, the person, firm or corporation making 
such shipment, subject to such reasonable exceptions and 
regulations as the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
from time to time prescribe, shall have the right to desig- 
nate in writing by which of such through routes such 
property shall be transported to destination, and it shall 
thereupon be the duty of the initial carrier to route said 
property and issue a through bill of lading therefor as so 
described, and to transport said property over its own line 
or lines and to deliver the same to a connecting line or 
lines according to such through route, and it shall be the 
duty of each of said connecting carriers to receive said 
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property and transport it over the said line or lines and 
deliver the same to the next succeeding carrier or con- 
signee according to the routing instructions in said bill of 
lading: Provided, however, that the shipper shall in all 
instances have the right to determine, where the com- 
peting lines of railroad constitute portions of a through 
line or route, over which of said competing lines so con- 
stituting a portion of said through line or route his freight 
shall be transported. 



If, therefore, the shipper elects to avail himself of the 
privilege of directing the route over which his traffic shall 
move it is incumbent upon him to select a route over 
which the lowest rate will apply, or one which will give 
him superior service in the event of his electing to pay a 
higher rate than it might otherwise be necessary for the 
transportation of his merchandise. There are many fac- 
tors governing the routing of traffic other than service 
and the saving in a differential rate as compared to a 
standard rate. Reciprocity between the carrier and ship- 
per, as in purchasing supplies, etc., is frequently a con- 
sideration. 

The manufacturer of railroad supplies may have as a 
customer one of the trunk lines and be desirous of favoring 
that line with as much of his business as possible in recip- 
rocation for the railroad company's business. The char- 
acter of the commodity is usually the principal determining 
factor as to the route over which it shall move. Perishable 
freight would invariably be routed via the lines pro- 
viding the shortest time in transit. From East to West 
there are two governing routes, the standard route, 
which takes the regular standard class and commodity 
rates between eastern and western points, and the differ- 
ential routes, which have a scale of rates lower than the 
standard rates by reason of their slower time. The stand- 
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ard routes are the more direct routes and offer the supe- 
rior service, whereas the differential routes are made up 
of combination of water and rail lines and lines the phys- 
ical conditions of which make the service inferior to that 
of the standard lines. In their bid for traffic the differential 
lines must therefore offer some inducement to the shipper. 
The lower class of commodities and material not requiring 
fast time in transit would find an advantage in moving 
over the differential foutes, which although offering slower 
service also offer reduced freight charges. The higher 
class of commodities and those which would not permit of 
transferring from steamer to cars, and^cars to steamer, 
would of necessity move via the standard route. Climatic 
conditions might also have their effect in determining the 
routing of certain commodities ; for instance, in the winter 
months when conditions are extremely severe in the north- 
ern portion of the country it might be advantageous to 
transport material across the continent via the southern 
route, where such severe weather conditions would not 
interfere with the speedy transportation of the mer- 
chandise. 

There can be no set of rules laid down for the routing of 
traffic, as so many conditions entering into the mater would 
have a bearing upon and influence routing that it would 
be the exception and not the rule that would govern. As a 
usual thing fast service is very desirable to the shipper, 
and ability to reach a given market more speedily than 
his competitor in many cases might influence certain busi- 
ness in his direction. In determining upon the route be- 
tween shipping point and various destinations, therefore, 
the traffic manager studies the different lines operating 
between the points and determines upon those which 
uniformly gave the best service. Each line strives to equal 
the time of its competitor between given points, but 
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geographic location and conditions over which there is no 
control have their influence, although often a line is able 
to provide superior service between two points even 
though its mileage may be greater than that of its competi- 
tor. It does not follow, therefore, that the mileage of the 
respective lines shall be the determining factor as to 
routing shipments requiring fast transportation as all the 
contributory elements of transportation must be consid- 
ered. One road may be shorter between two points, but 
be single tracked, whereas its competitor, even though it 
occupy an unfavorable location so far as mileage is con- 
cerned, may have two tracks between competing points, 
and the density of traffic therefore being relieved, the 
longer road be enabled to uniformly make better time than 
the shorter line, and consequently offer superior trans- 
portation facilities. In routing competitive business where 
there is little difference in service it is sometimes desirable 
for the traffic manager to favor lines with which he may 
be working for concessions in freight rates, etc., applying 
to non-competitive business. 

Where there is no through rate in effect it is incumbent 
upon the shipper to so route his traffic that the combi- 
nation of local rates will be the lowest total charge be- 
tween the two points. Where there is a through rate that 
through rate invariably governs, even though the combi- 
nation of local rates may be less, but as a usual thing, a 
carrier having such a condition called to his attention 
would reduce the through rate to the sum of the locals, 
and if unwilling to do so a complaint would rest with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and that body would 
ordinarily order the through rate reduced to the sum of the 
locals. 
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It is sfometimes possible to ship to some intermediate 
point and there reship to destination at a lower charge 
than would apply if shipped on through bill of lading from 
originating point to destination. To do this it is neces- 
sary that shipper or his agent actually take delivery of 
the shipment at the reconsigning point and then reship 
as a new shipment. This becomes necessary as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission declines to allow the rail- 
roads to act as the shipper's agent in such transactions. 

As an illustration of this, the rate on "poultry food" 
from points in New York State taking New York rate 
basis to San Francisco and other Pacific Coast points is 
$1.10 per hundred pounds, whereas the rate from New 
York to Chicago on this commodity is 26.3 cents per 
hundred pounds. There is a commodity rate on "poultry 
food" from Chicago to California points of 60 cents per 
hundred pounds, making the total rate on business re- 
shipped at Chicago considerably lower than the through 
rate applying on "poultry food" shipped directly from 
New York to Pacific Coast points. Many other commodi- 
ties can be handled the same way. 

The Transcontinental Freight Bureau publishes a basis 
of rates which are applicable from Eastern points and 
other rates which are applicable only from Chicago and 
points in the Middle West. If the class (or commodity) 
rates from eastern points to Chicago or other middle west- 
ern points plus the commodity rate applying only from 
the middle western points make a lower total rate than 
the through class or commodity rate on the article 
shipped, the benefit of the difference can be obtained by 
rcshipping at the middle western point. The shipper 
having no office or regular representative in the middle 
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western city would employ a shipping agent of which 
there are many in each of the principal cities, and pay 
him for his services. The charge for such service, where 
it is not necessary to take physical possession and per- 
form carting, is usually not more than $3.00 t>r $4.00 
per car. 

Almost immediately after the Panama Canal was opened 
the rail carriers felt the very strong competition, and took 
steps to conserve the trans-continental traffic in so far as 
possible. 

The Sunset Gulf Route, which operates from New York 
by boat to Galveston, and thence by rail to the Pacific 
Coast Terminal, proposed a basis of rates to apply only 
from and to terminal points, which on many articles was 
as low as 40 cents per hundred pounds. In order to put 
this basis in effect it became necessary to ask the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for permission to violate the 
fourth section of the act. The Commission, after care- 
fully reviewing all the facts and circumstances, decided 
that a suspension of the operation of the fourth section of 
the act was fully warranted in this relation, as the interior 
points would not be injured as they would secure advan- 
tage of the low rates, plus the legal rate applying on the 
back haul. In this way the carriers were able to conserve 
a great amount of tonnage and the consumer benefited 
through the reduction in the rates. 

A customer may have a factory or warehouse located 
on a competitive road at a certain destination, and freight* 
received over other lines might be subject to a switch- 
ing charge. In that event it is necessary that shipper 
be advised that he may properly route the traffic 
so that it will arrive over the road on which the con- 
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signor is located and thereby avoid the switching charge. 
It will be seen that it is necessary that the shipper study 
conditions surrounding the traffic to each particular des- 
tination. The freight rate cards hereinbefore referred to 
on which are shown routing, etc., are of great assistance 
to the traffic manager when transmitting instructions to 
the shipping clerk. The traffic manager makes partic- 
ular study of the different localities and points to which 
and from which his freight is consigned, and after deter- 
mining the lowest rate between the points employs a sys- 
tem of recording superior service. By consulting his trac- 
ing records covering a period of time sufficient to allow 
for any peculiar or unusual circumstances applying to 
shipments moving at a time when abnormal conditions 
prevailed he can determine the route averaging the fastest 
time. 

§2. Carloads. 

The routing of carload freight and the prompt and 
satisfactory handling thereof is more simple than that 
of less-than-carload freight. The movement of a full 
car is more usually with dispatch, as the car is not 
held for additional traffic or to unload other freight which 
may also be contained in the car. It is advisable in rout- 
ing carload traffic to avoid so far as possible unnecessary 
transfer from one road to another and as a usual thing 
the fewer junction points a car passes through the less 
delay will be encountered. A car moving a distance of a 
thousand miles and over five different lines could hardly 
be given as fast service as over one road extending the 
entire distance. 

This condition is responsible for combination of sev- 
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eral short roads into what are called "fast freight lines/' 
These operate over two or more roads and undertake to 
provide the same service which would be secured in 
shipping over one road. The shipper should study the 
tariffs applying between the points he is shipping from 
and to and observe the different routes over which the 
tariffs apply; then select a route which apparently offers 
superior service. If he is undecided as to which of sev- 
eral routes may be the most advantageous, agents of the 
initial carrier can, as a rule, offer him valuable sug- 
gestions. If the service over one route is found to be 
unsatisfactory he can then try the second or third 
route until he determines upon one which provides sat- 
isfactory service. By keeping in close touch with the 
soliciting agents of the carriers a shipper can inform him- 
self as to superior service, and if he becomes friendly 
with such transportation agents they will usually advise 
him if some physical defect upon their line renders it 
inadvisable, from a quick service point of view, to con- 
tinue favoring that road while such disability exists. It 
is always well for the shipper to route his shipments com- 
pletely; that is, to specify the junction points through 
which he wishes shipments to move and to see that such 
junction routings agree with those designated in the tariffs. 
It is thus possible to keep in close touch with a shipment 
and know exactly and in minute detail the entire route 
over which the shipment moves. This phase of the sub- 
ject, so far as tracing is concerned, is dealt with in a sub- 
sequent chapter. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce, through its 
freight traffic committee, issues a weekly bulletin which 
enables the shipper to keep in close touch with the service 
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via the different routes from Chicago. Shippers at that 
point and those shipping in carloads to Chicago and dis- 
tributing less-than-carload shipments from that point find 
this information of great assistance in determining from 
the experience of a great number of shippers upon the 
routes giving superior service. 

§3. Less Carloads. 

Many of the eastern concerns doing business in the 
West ship to such distributing points as Chicago, St. 
Louis, Denver, Minneapolis, Kansas City and New 
Orleans, and from there distribute their less-than-carload 
shipments to various points within a radius of five hun- 
dred miles. In so doing they obtain the carload rate of 
freight on the bulk of their merchandise for the major 
portion of the haul. A shipper consigning a carload of 
merchandise to Chicago would obtain on most of the 
roads operating out of Chicago, package car service. The 
Lake Shore operates package cars to Adrian, Mich. ; Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, etc., while the Michigan Central operates 
such service to Battle Creek, Mich., Bay City, Mich., 
and other principal points. Nearly all of the principal 
lines radiating from Chicago have package car service to 
the principal points upon their rails, to which less-than- 
carload freight in volume would move. 

Traffic organizations having to deal principally with 
large volumes of less-than-carload shipments find pack- 
age car service and special service on less-than-carload 
shipments are being widely developed by the carriers. 
Through package cars are those operated or containing 
less than carload shipments which are destined to a given 
point where they break bulk. In some cases such cars are 
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loaded with packages , of freight for one station only, 
whereas they sometimes contain shipments for many 
points beyond the station to which they are destined as a 
"solid" car. 

Shipments in package cars are loaded by one con- 
signor of a variety of consignments or arc loaded by a 
number of different consignors, but all for a given point 
where bulk is broken. For instance, a shipper may load 
a car with 30,000 pounds of various kinds of less-than- 
carload shipments for points in the vicinity of Chicago. 
The car is billed through to Chicago and bulk is broken 
at Chicago and the shipments distributed to points of des- 
tination. Or the package car may contain shipments from 
a number of different consignors to points in the vicinity 
of Chicago and be handled through under seal to Chicago, 
where bulk is broken and the shipments are distributed. 
This has the effect of providing a through service, and 
one as fast as the ordinary carload shipment would be 
given between the originating point and a point near the 
final destination. In a package car to Chicago there 
might be shipments destined east of Chicago; for instance, 
Michigan City traffic might be loaded in this car to 
advantage, as the service of carload movement to Chicago 
and back haul to Michigan City would assuredly be faster 
than less-than-carload movement from New York or Bos- 
ton direct to Michigan City. The shipper should care- 
fully study the use of the package cars and familiarize 
himself with the service offered by the initial and con- 
necting carriers. By making proper notation on his rout- 
ing and rate cards with reference to package car move- 
ment he is at all times in possession of such information 
as will enable him intelligently to furnish the shipping 
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clerks with routing and other instructions governing 
less than carloads. Package cars are given preferred 
movement and are more expeditiously handled at junc- 
tion points than the ordinary car of miscellaneous less- 
than-carload shipments. Of course the carriers so far as 
possible seek to fill the cars, and to do so their claim of 
fast service must be supported by the facts as to the move- 
ment of the cars. The shipper must decide whether or not 
his shipments are of such a character as to require service 
in preference to rate, or rate in preference to service. 

In the summer season one is enabled to ship either all 
rail, or rail and lake at a differential rate, or ocean and rail 
also at a differential rate, or again via the Long Island 
Sound ports at a differential rate, or he may ship via the 
Hudson River and canal and lake at a still greater differen- 
tial rate. On the reverse movement, Chicago to New York, 
the shipper has the preference of using the all rail, or 
the lake and rail, or the rail and ocean routing via the 
Kanawha Dispatch through the Virginia ports. 

In the winter the rail and lake, and canal and lake, 
traffic is of necessity impossible, but the year round the 
shipper is able to use the ocean and rail routing between 
New York and Chicago and other western points if he so 
desires. 

The importance of proper routing is nowhere more 
emphatically impressed upon one's mind than by the esti- 
mate that in this country there are 600,000,000 rates and 
rate combinations in effect. Without knowledge of rate 
structure and rate basis and tariffs governing his routings, 
a shipper can hardly hope to obtain transportation at 
the lowest cost. 

§ 4L Time Charts and Maps. 

For the sake of ready reference it is advisable to pre- 
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pare time charts and maps which at a glance will tell the 
approximate time required between given points. If de- 
sirable to do BO this can be worked out in great detail 
and will be of the greatest assistance in enabling the ship- 
per to route his traffic so as to obtain the quickest pos- 
sible time and also to enable him intelligently to advise 
his sales department as to length of time usually required 
from shipping point to a given destination. A striking 
illustration of such a time chart and map is the following 
outline, prepared by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railroad. 
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EXPLANATION. 

(1) — First mornins or day delivery. 

(2) — Second morning or day delivery. 

(3) — Third morning or day delivery. 

(4) — Fourth morning or day delivery. 

(5) — Fifth morning or day delivery. 

(8) — Eighth morning or day delivery. 
(10) — ^Tenth morning or day delivery. 
(11) — Eleventh morning or day delivery. 

Small figures in parentheses indicate day of delivery of 
MERCHANDISE FREIGHT after leaving St. Louis. 



Ada, Okla. (4) 
Altus, Okla. (4) 
Ardmore, Okla. (5) 
Arkansas City, Kan. (4) 
Ashdown, Ark. (5) 
Augusta, Kan. (4) 
Aurora, Mo. (3) 
Avard, Okla. (4) 

Baxter, Ran. (3) 
Blackwell, Okla. (4) 
Blythcville, Ark. (1) 
Burrton, Kan. (4) 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles (11) 

San Francisco (12) 

San Diego (13) 

Points on A. T. & S. F. Coast 
Line, route Frisco, care A. T. & 
S. F. via WAYNOKA, OKLA. 

COLORADO. 

Denver (6) 
Colorado Springs (6) 
Pueblo (6), via Frisco, care Santa 
Fe, at Burrton, Kan. 

Campbell, Mo. (1) 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. (1) 
CarterviUe, Mo. (3) 



Carthage, Mo. (3) 
Chandler, Okla. (4) 
Cherokee, Kan. (4) 
Cherryvalc, Kan. (4) 
Chickasha, Okla. (4) 
Claremore, Okla. (3) 
Clinton, Mo. (4) 
Clinton, Okla. (4) 
Columbus, Kan. (3) 
Crystal City, Mo. (1) 
Custer City, Okla. (4) 

Darrow, Okla. (4) 
Davenport, Okla. (4) 
Denison, Tex. (5) 
Dallas, Tex. (3) 
Durant, Okla. (4) 

Ellsworth, Kan. (4) 
Enid, Okla. (3) 
Eureka, Mo. (1) 

FORT WORTH, TEX. (3) 
Fairland, Okla. (3) 
Festus, Mo. (1) 
Frederick, Okla. (4) 
Fredonia, Kan. (4) 
Fort Gibson, Okla. (2) 
Fort Scott, Kan. (4) 
Fort Sill, Okla. (4) 
FORT SMITH, ARK. (2) 
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Galena, Kan. (3) 
Girard, Kan. (3) 
Granby, Mo. (3) 
Gravette, Ark. (3) 
Galveston, Tex. (5) 

Hallett. Okla. (4) 
Harrisonville, Mo. (4) 
Henryetta, Okla. (4) 
Hobart, Okla. (4) 
Holdenville, Okla. (4) 
Hope, Ark. (5) 
Houston, Tex. (5) 
Hoxic, Ark. (3) 
Hugo, Okla. (3) 

Jennings, Okla. (4) 
Jonesboro, Ark. (3) 
JOPLIN, MO. (2) 

Lamar, Mo. (3) 
Lawton, Okla. (4) 
Liberal, Mo. (3) 
Lilbourn, Mo. (1) 
Luxora, Ark. (1) 
Luther, Okla. (4) 
Lyons, Kan. (4) 

Maiden, Mo. (1) 
Marston, Mo. (1) 
Mansfield, Ark. (3) 
MEMPHIS, TENN. (2) 
Midway, Kan. (3) 
Minden, Mo. (3) 
Montreal, Ark. (3) 
Morehouse, Mo. (1) 
Morley, Mo. (1) 
Mound Valley, Kan. (3) 
Muskogee, Okla. (3) 
Monett, Mo. (2) 

Neodesha, Kan. (3) 
Neosho, Mo, (3) 
Nettleton, Ark. (3) 



O'Kccnc, Okla. (4) 
Okmulgee, Okla. (4) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (3) 
Olathe, Kan. (4) 
Oran, Mo. (1) 
Oronogo, Mo. (3) 
Oswego, Kan. (3) 

Pacific, Mo. (1) 
Paola, Kan. (4) 
Paris, Tex. (3) 
Parsons. Kan. (3) 
Pawnee, Okla. (4) 
Perry, Okla. (4) 
Pittsburg, Kan. (3) 
Pleasanton, Kan. (4) 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. (2) 
Poteau, Okla. (3) 

Quanah, Tex. (4) 

Rogers, Ark. (3) 
Rich Hill, Mo. (4) 

Sedgwick, Ark. (3) 
Seligman, Mo. (3) 
Severy, Kan. (4) 
Sapulpa, Okla. (3) 
Sherman, Tex. (4) 
Sikeston, Mo. (1) 
Springfield, Mo. (2) 
Sulphur, Okla. (5) 

Tulsa, Okla. (3) 

Valley Center, Kan. (4) 
Valley Park, Mo. (1) 
Van Buren, Ark. (3) 
Vernon, Tex. (4) 
Vinita, Okla. (3) 

Walnut Ridge, Ark. (2) 
Waynoka, Okla. (4) 
Weleetka, Okla. (4) 
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VVellston. Okla. (4) Williamsville, Mo. (2) 

Westville, Okla. (2) Winfield, Kan. (4) 

Wichita, Kan. (3) Wister. Okla. (3) 

This plan can be carried out as to any central point 
from which shipments move, and the shipper will find that 
the initial carriers will co-operate with him to determine 
the schedule time in transit over its own as well as con- 
necting lines. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TRACING. 
§ 1. Records and Forms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRACING. 

There is no part of the transportation business which is 
so much overdone and abused as tracing. Railroads daily 
receive thousands of telegrams and letter tracers demand- 
ing the whereabouts of shipments which have only very 
recently left originating point and which have had insuffi- 
cient time to reach destination. The idea seems to pre- 
vail, especially with the uninitiated, that a tracer hastens 
the movement of a car. Such is far from the fact. A 
tracer does nothing whatever to hasten the movement of 
a carload or less carload shipment. A shipment which is 
detained at some junction point, or which is being delayed 
in transit, and which is traced, would be prevented from 
further delay, but indiscriminate tracing and the tracing 
of less than carload shipments, when they have only been 
on the road a short time, accomplishes no good and pre- 
vents the proper operation of a tracer on a delayed ship- 
ment. A consignment sent out one day and a tracer the 
next result in the tracer immediately catching up to the 
way billing covering the shipment and being attached to 
the billing which it accompanies through to destination. 
Therefore the tracer itself has not accomplished its pur- 
pose. Had the shipment been delayed an unreasonable 
length of time and a tracer then started it would have 
reached the shipment at the delayed point and doubtless 
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have caused its movement forward to destination without 
further interruption. Shippers are frequently said to be 
entirely responsible for the vast amount of unnecessary 
tracing. The writer's personal observation is that the rail- 
road's officials and traffic solicitors themselves contribute 
largely to the abuse which has reached such enormous 
proportions. 

Competitive traffic is strenuously solicited and the 
solicitor almost invariably requests the shipper to advise 
him when the car or shipment goes forward that he may 
obtain due credit for having secured such traffic. The 
freight solicitor then takes the record of the car and 
proceeds to trace it to assure himself that good time 
is made — at least that is the excuse he gives for tracing 
it — and advises the shipper of the time of arrival at desti- 
nation. This assuredly is good service in so far as the 
information is concerned, but whether or not the ship- 
per may ask for such information, it is usually forthcom- 
ing on all competitive traffic. On the other hand, if the 
shipper fails to trace, and relies upon the railroad com- 
pany to see that proper dispatch is given to his shipments, 
he is apt to encounter serious difficulties. 

The writer knew of a case where a consignor in Chi- 
cago shipped a carload of material urgently required by 
a firm in Boston; inadvertently the shipment was not 
traced. The car passed through to the junction point in 
New York State, where it was transferred from one rail- 
road to another, and as the equipment of the car became 
damaged, the connecting line returned the car to its con- 
nection, which held the car under load for fifteen days 
while the equipment was undergoing repairs. In the 
meantime the consignee's supply of material became ex- 
hausted, and he was obliged to close his plant, en- 
tailing great loss and enforced idleness to some two hun- 
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dred men. Obviously the railroad company was at fault 
in not transferring the load to another car. Had the 
shipment been properly traced the delay would probably 
not have occurred, as it would have been discovered with- 
in a reasonable length of time that the car was being de- 
tained at the junction point undergoing repairs. The 
traffic official tracing the car would then have ordered 
the contents transferred to another car and immediately 
forwarded toward destination. Cases of this sort impress 
upon one the importance of tracing cars where the con- 
tents are urgently needed, and considerable system is nec- 
essary that proper data, etc., may be kept and that par- 
ticular shipments be not overlooked in the routine of 
business. The writer only decries indiscriminate and un- 
necessary tracing. 

In some railroad offices the general freight department 
handles all tracers; in others the car accountant is the 
official who follows the movement of cars, while in still 
other organizations the superintendent or operating head 
will report on tracers to consignors or consignees. On 
competitive traffic superior results are usually obtained 
through tracing with the official who solicits the business, 
while on non-competitive traffic it is generally advisable 
to trace through the general freight department unless 
referred to some other department. 

Opinions differ as to the advisability of tracing any 
shipment until it has first had time to reach destination 
in the ordinary course of transportation. Undoubtedly 
cars which are urgently required are given faster move- 
ment than ordinarily would be the case when a responsible 
traffic official calls the attention of the operating depart- 
ment, at the different junction points, to the necessity 
for quick transfer and prompt dispatch from such transfer 
points. The indiscriminate tracing of less-than-carload 
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shipments, however, is to be avoided. In the first place, 
it is rarely the case that the car record of a Icss-than- 
carload shipment would be the same through to des- 
tination unless the shipment weighed sufficient to make 
it inadvisable to transfer at connecting points. Prompt 
delivery of less-than-carload shipments which are con- 
signed to some point where delay in transit might other- 
wise result, may be secured if traced through the proper 
channels. 

To secure satisfactory results a tracing system must be 
employed whereby confusion will be avoided. If the traf- 
fic department receives a copy of the bill of lading cover- 
ing all shipments it is a very simple matter for the tracing 
to be carried on in a systematic manner and proper rec- 
ords made. When goods are sold on the basis of cash 
upon arrival at destination it is especially necessary for 
consignor to know of the arrival of such shipments. 

§ 1. Records and Forms. 

A car record which has been found to be effectual con- 
tains the following information: 

(1) Date shipped. 

(2) Car No. and Initial. 

(3) Contents. 

(4) From. 

(5) Destination. 

(6) Routing and Junction Passing. 

(7) Date delivered. 

It will be observed that this shows the date shipment 
leaves the originating point, car initial and number, con- 
tents and how routed, and space is provided for time of 
passing junction points. 
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en shipping report reaches the traffic department 
iformation is inserted on the car record and at 
me time the tracing clerk dispatches to the traffic 
I with whom the car is to be traced a postal card or 
embodying information as to the movement of the 
id requesting that it be traced and information fur- 
I respecting its movement. A form of postal card 
r to the following is sometimes used : 



New York 191... 

r Sir: — 

ease trace the following shipment and advise date of delivery 
^our connection). 

1 Date 

No Initial 

:cnts 

iignee 

ination 

ped in name of 

te 

Yours truly, 

Traffic Manager. 



ile this has particular reference to carload ship- 
, the same form can be employed in tracing less- 
tarload shipments, the only difference being that if 
ir initial and number is not known it will be advis- 
o address the tracer to the billing point that the 
may insert information as to waybill and number 
litial of the car in which the shipment was loaded, 
rhis is necessary before the tracer can be forwarded 
t first junction point to obtain the desired passing 
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information. In tracing a shipment in this manner it 
would only be necessary to mail such a postal card or let 
ter to the originating carrier, who would trace the cai 
for delivery to its connection, or if desired through tc 
destination. If the car was traced only to connectioi 
with the originating line, then the passing to the seconc 
road would be recorded on the tracing blank and the sec 
ond road would trace for delivery to its connection, o: 
through to destination. After advice is received tha 
shipment has been delivered, record is made on the tracing 
sheet, and so far as the tracing clerk is concerned the trans 
action is closed. 

Information obtained in tracing may be used to deter 
mine the probable time in transit of future shipments an( 
also for reference in case of dispute between shipper an< 
consignees as to the arrival and delivery of the car. Us 
ing this form in tracing with the delivering roads instea< 
of requesting delivery to connection, the shipper would 
of course, strike out the words "to your connections' 
and the postal would then read, "Please trace the fol 
lowing shipment and advise date of delivery." The in 
creasing demand of shippers to be informed as to th< 
whereabouts of their shipments has resulted in highl; 
efficient methods being employed by the operating depart 
ments of the carriers to inform the traffic departments o 
the movement of all cars over their rails. The car servic 
department usually advises the traffic department each da; 
of the cars passing the different junction points. Thi 
enables the traffic department instantly to grant the ship 
per's request for information concerning the whereabout 
of his cars. Information as to passing of junctions fro 
quently is so minute as to include the hour and minute ii 
the tracing record. In the event of damage to a car th< 
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shipper wod<L if this method wert employed, be advi:>«<l 
of it within 2 venr few hours, and if the damage were oi 
such a character as necessitated duplication of the v^rdet. 
the sales department and the manufacturing department 
could in turn be promptly advised and another ^hipn^eul 
dispatched withoat nnnecessary delay. 

No carrier b boand to transport property by any par- 
ticular train or vessel, or in time for any particular mar-- 
ket or otherwise than with reasonable dispatch unle^^k by 
s|>ecific agreement endorsed on the bill of lading, but each 
carrier strives to provide fast and reliable service. 

Damages resulting from non-delivery of goiHls at at\ 
expected and desired time are very hard to establish and 
collect, and the shipper should use his own effortJ* to 
assure himself that the consignment goes through to de^i- 
tination in time for his purpose. A tracing system oper- 
ated in an intelligent manner, and if the tracing privileges 
are not abused, will become highly efficient and a val' 
uable asset to a manufacturing concern. Indiscriminate 
tracing, and particularly requests for information respect- 
ing less than carload and unimportant shipments, iti a 
hardship to the carriers and prevents their giving efficient 
tracing service to shippers. Discretion should be displayed 
in the use of tracers and they should be reduced to a mini- 
mum without- affecting adversely the results that it U 
necessary to obtain in the prompt handling of important 
shipments. 

It frequently becomes necessary for a shipper to divert 
or to hold and return, or to stop in transit, bliipments 
which may have been consigned by him. In doing ihih 
the railroad company acts as the agent of the shipper and 
requires that the shipper execute a bond of indemnity. 
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Bond of Indemnity. 



To Railway Co. : 

On Bill of Lading issued at 

No , 191. ., the undersigned 

shipped by Railway Co., 

the following described goods, viz., 



Marked : 

Billed as from to 

19. . ., Way-bill No Car No 

Please use all available means to stop for the above 

mentioned articles before delivery to consignees, for the 

reason that 

and dispose of them as follows : 

and in consideration of your efforts in behalf 

hereby agree to indemnify you against, and save you 
harmless from, any suit or legal proceeding, loss, damage, 
liability, expense, counsel fees, cost and charges arising 
from or caused by your complying, or attempting to com- 
ply, with this request. 

The meaning or intent of this agreement being that you 

are to act as Agent in this transaction, but are 

not to be liable for a failure to stop the above mentioned 
property, nor for loss, damage, delay, or overcharging aris- 
ing on this shipment. 



Witness 
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CLAIMS. 



It has often been said that the one disagreeable feature 
of the industrial traffic manager's work is the handling 
and adjustment of loss and damage and overcharge claims. 
A claim department conducted in the spirit of fairness 
need not involve the manager in disagreeable or annoy- 
ing situations. The present policy of the railroads is to 
adjust claims expeditiously, and there are very few freight 
claim agents who resort to unfair or dilatory tactics in 
the handling of the claims presented to them. All com- 
mon carriers must now periodically furnish to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a statement of all claims on 
hand, and they are naturally very desirous of having the 
fewest possible number of claims pending when such re- 
ports are made. 

The policy of handling freight claims has been dealt 
with somewhat completely in a preceding chapter, but it 
might not be unwise to be even more specific. No claims 
of a questionable character should be presented to the 
carriers, and when claims are just, reasonable, and 
lawful in every respect, they should be prosecuted to com- 
pletion. It does not follow that the mere fact that the 
claim has been declined by the carrier renders it invalid or 
improper. 

A sufficient illustration of this point is found in a state- 
ment by one of the eastern trunk lines that during a given 
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month it declined 1,354 claims, which included both loss 
and damage and overcharge, but of this number was 
forced to reopen some 520 on account of the fact that 
their declination was not accepted by the claimants who 
believed their claims to be just, and insisted upon con- 
tinuing their prosecution. It is an unusual policy of the 
carriers, however, to arbitrarily decline claims unless there 
is some fault with the form or merit of the claim. It 
should be borne in mind that it is incumbent upon the 
claimant to put his claim in proper form and submit all 
the necessary documents required for substantiation of 
the claim if he desires the claim given prompt and con- 
tinuous attention until it is adjusted. Claims should be 
presented by the owners of the property, and if the ship- 
ment is sold delivered, the consignor is the proper party 
to make the claim. On the other hand if the shipment 
is sold f. o. b. shipping point, and title to the shipment 
is taken by consignees, they become the owner of the 
shipment at the originating point. Then consignee would 
make the claim for loss or damage or overcharge. 

The railroads ordinarily do not make particular inquiry 
as to the ownership of the property, however, and if a 
claim is supported by proper documents it will be enter- 
tained and adjustment made to the claimant. It is, of 
course, necessary that the claimant's right and title to the 
goods be established, but this is usually taken for granted, 
particularly when a responsible concern presents the 
claim. The law in most of the states requires that a car- 
rier shall deliver a shipment to the one who presents the 
original bill of lading in proper form, but it does not fol- 
low that anyone presenting a bill of lading might obtain 
possession of valuable property without satisfying the 
carrier that he was entitled to receive it. 

Upon receipt of a claim in the freight claim depart- 
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ment of a railroad, papers first go to a clerk, who records 
the claim on a card index and attaches a back or claim file 
blank to the papers. These are then turned over to a 
higher official in the department, who examines the claim 
as to cause, and determines whether or not all of the nec- 
essary papers and documentary evidence supporting the 
claim have been submitted. If not, this official will either 
return the claim declined to the claimant or write request- 
ing that such additional papers as may be required be 
submitted, that the claim may undergo investigation. At 
the time the claim is recorded a postal card giving the 
railroad company's claim number, etc., is sent to the claim- 
ant, which is an acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
papers. Assuming that the claim is in due form, whether 
it be for loss or damage or overcharge, it is usually sub- 
mitted to the originating point of the shipment for infor- 
mation as to date and number of way bill and other infor- 
mation which is required from the agent at the originat- 
ing point. To obtain data of this character the freight 
claim departments use a form which contains nearly every 
question that might be necessary to ask with reference 
to a shipment. This form is attached to the freight claim 
papers and opposite the number of the question relating 
to the facts that are desired the clerk inserts an "X," and 
the recipients of the papers must in turn answer the ques- 
tion so marked. This inquiry form is as follows: 

A. B. C RAILROAD CO. 
Freight Claim Department. 

New York, N. Y 19... 

Mr. Claim No 

Nature 

JOHN BROWN, 

Freight Claim Agent. 

Per 
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PLEASE NOTE SECTIONS MARKED X AND COMPLY. 



1 



Attach copy or statement of 
billing to and from your sta- 
tion. 



Attach copy of transfer to or 
from connecting line. 



Advise full record of your 
checking and conditions of 
shipment when received and 
forwarded. 



Advise into what car loaded 
and for what point carded. 



If O. S. & D. report issued, 
attach copy. 



Advise seals in and out of your 
station, giving marks and 
impressions. 



Was car inspected; by whom 
and with what result; what 
kind of inspection was made? 
If there were any defects, 
state whether old or new. 



8 



Note shipment on hand and 
procure orders for disposal. 



Advise when loss or damage 
was discovered, and by 
whom. Was it apparent from 
external inspection? 



10 



Attach exact copy of receipt 
you hold from consignees. 



I 



11 



Show delivery to connecting 
line. 



12 



Are you still short? 



13 



Did you chepk over? Was car 
made entirely empty? If 
not, to what point forwarded. 



14 



Advise time received and for- 
warded, and if any delay, 
state cause. 



15 



Attach certificate of weight 
How was billed weight ob- 
tained? 



16 



Advise your authority for rate 
shown on bill of lading and 
for rate and divisions shown 
on way-bill. 



17 



Advise on what basis you set- 
tled with connecting line. 



18 



Dispose of property to best 
advantage, making remit- 
tance of proceeds to Treas- 
urer as per Circular F. 31. 



19 



If charges were guaranteed, 
collect amount from shippers 
and advise this office. 



20 



Forward shipment as re- 
quested, allowing all charges 
to follow attaching copy of 
your billing. 
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21 


Is damage of such a nature as 
to render property worth- 
less? What disposition made 
of same? Is not the salvage 
of some value? 


26 


Note result of investigation. 
No liability with this Com- 
pany. Have closed my rec- 
ords. 


22 


If weighed by you, give gross 
tare and net weight. Was 
tare taken as stenciled or 
estimated? Was car weighed 
in train or cut loose? Give 
in detail all allowances made 
in arriving at tare weight. 


27 


Our proportion is less than 
voucher minimum. Claim is 
respectfully declined. 


23 


Have claimants say how they 
arrived at amount of claim, 
giving authority for rate, and 
attach copy of quotations if 
any. 


28 


Please authorize for $ 

your proportion as per L. & 
D. rule 40 of F. C. A. 


24 


Complete investigation and ad- 
vise settlement. 


29 


Draft authority, for proportion 
due from this Company, at- 
tached 


25 


Note delivery in full now 
shown, with which informa- 
tion I trust you will be able 
to secure withdrawal of 
claim. 


30 


Show forwarding of cars. 



After all the facts have been obtained from the agent 
at the originating point as to the dispatch of the 
shipment and the collection of freight charges, if any, 
papers are then forwarded to the next point where the 
shipment was handled. If it be a matter of loss and dam- 
age it will be investigated at the first junction point or 
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first point where transfer was made and the contents 
of the car handled. By tracing the way-billing on 
loss and damage shipments carriers are usually able to 
determine just where the damage or loss occurred and, 
if the shipment be an inter-line movement, ascertain 
whether the loss or damage occurred on its rails or with 
its connections. If the originating carrier holds a clean 
receipt of shipment being delivered to its connections, 
^hen its responsibility ends and the connecting carrier is 
responsible for the delivery of freight to its connection 
or at destination ; however, the claimant may look to the 
originating carrier issuing the bill of lading for reimburse- 
ment for any loss or damage which may have occurred. 
Some railroads when claims are presented to them as the 
originating carrier, and where they are able to establish 
that a proper delivery was made to the connection carriers, 
will ask the claimant to withdraw his claim and present it 
to the delivering carrier, but in the majority of cases orig- 
inating lines are willing to investigate and complete the 
claim for claimant if there are proper grounds for the 
claim, even though the originating carrier may have made 
proper delivery to its connections. If a loss and damage 
or an overcharge occurred, originating carrier will obtain 
reimbursement from the carrier who is at fault and in turn 
pay the claim. 

After the responsibility for the loss, damage or over- 
charge has been placed, papers are reforwarded from 
the road on which the damage, loss or overcharge oc- 
curred to the claim agent who originally received the 
claim, with authority for settlement, if it be an inter-line 
claim. If it be an overcharge, and each of the carriers 
has collected an excessive amount, or a portion of the 
excessive amount, each carrier agrees on reimbursement 
to the claimant of its proportion of the overcharge. 
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Voucher is then attached to the claim papers and duly ap- 
proved by the proper executive officers of the carrier and 
claimant is reimbursed for the amount involved. 

Qaimant should invariably keep copies of every doc- 
ument submitted in support of claims that in the event . 
of the original papers being lost he may be able to continue 
the prosecution of his claim with duplicate documents. In 
the event of a claim being declined claimant is entitled to 
have all his original papers returned to him. 

For a number of years the Uniform Bill of Lading has 
contained a statement that all claims for loss or damage 
shall be presented within four months after delivery of 
the property or in the case of failure to make delivery,, 
then within four months after a reasonable time for de- 
livery has elapsed, and unless claims were so made the 
carriers denied their responsibility. This regulation was 
never actively enforced until about January 1, 1914, when 
the Freight Claim Agents' Association members agreed, 
after a conference with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, that they must interpret all terms of the Bill of Lad- 
ing strictly and adhere to them, and they decided that after 
that date they would entertain no claims unless made 
in accordance with that provision. This regulation, of 
course, applies only to loss and damage claims. It is 
important, however, that papers covering both loss and 
damage and overcharge claims be submitted promptly, 
while the records are easily accessible and before any of 
the documentary evidence becomes mislaid or lost, and 
while the circumstances are fresh in the minds of agents 
and employees of both carrier and shipper. 

Qaims promptly presented are invariably handled and 
paid or declined with greater dispatch than those covering 
shipments made a considerable time prior to date of pres- 
entation of claims. 
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Prompt presentation of dahns by Hahnant indicates his 
desire that claims be gi^en immediate attention and 
adjusted without delay. If a daim is not presented within 
a reasonable length of time the carrier naturally reaches 
the conclusion that the claimant is not anxious about set- 
tlement. That the carriers are making great e£Fort toward 
prompt and satisfactory handling of claims will not be 
disputed* The Freight Claim Agents' Association, which 
is made up of freight claim agents of the common carriers, 
is continually working out plans of procedure which will 
facilitate the handling of claims. In fact the constitution 
of the Freight Qaim Agents' Association provides that 
the object of the association shall be the prompt settle- 
ment of freight claims with claimant and between car- 
riers. Through co-operation between freight claim agents 
in this association, uniform systems have been adopted 
and an organization perfected to prevent disputes between 
carriers and provide for a speedy and satisfactory adjust- 
ment of all matters of dispute with reference to claims. 
The rules of the association provide for the division of 
responsibility and the percentage on which each carrier 
shall pay claims covering a loss or damage the exact 
responsibility of which it is impossible to determine. One 
of the rules provides that when it is impossible to deter- 
mine which of the carriers is responsible for such loss 
or damage the claim, if found to be in order, shall be 
adjusted between the interested carriers on the basis of 
earnings, if it be for loss, and on a mileage basis if the 
claim represents damage. 

In presenting a claim it should always be borne in mind 
that every relevant fact should be presented in proper form, 
and the shipper's position should be made as strong as 
possible, always keeping within absolute facts in the case. 
Every claim should be properly substantiated with all the 
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necessary documentary evidences that it may not be de- 
clined on the ground that it is not properly presented. 

§ 1. Loss and Damage Claims. 

Loss and damage claims represent actual waste to the 
carriers and in no way are they compensated for this 
dead loss. This outlay enters into the cost of the service 
and naturally tends to increase the freight rates on the 
commodities which are particularly liable to suffer 
through loss or damage. In the fiscal year of 1912 one 
hundred and seventy-two railroads in the United States, 
each having- an income of more than $1,000,000.00 paid 
out in freight loss and damage claims, $25,577,082.00. 
This amount was 1.17 per cent of the freight revenue of 
$2,191,618,544.00, and 1.27 per cent of the total operating 
expense of $1,988,485,760.00. For the fiscal year ending 
July 1, 1915, the amount paid on account of loss and dam- 
age increased to over $36,000,000.00. This amount exceeds 
by $8,000,000.00 the interest on the national de^t. Statis- 
tics show that from 1900 to 1910 an increase of 335 per 
cent occurred in the amount of freight claims presented. 
When one considers that the railroads are confronted 
with this enormous loss of over $36,000,000 per year from 
their revenue, it is little wonder that they carefully inspect 
and investigate all the facts appertaining to loss and dam- 
age claims before paying them. 

(1) Papers Necessary. 

A claim for loss and damage should contain a full state- 
ment of all the facts pertaining to the movement of the 
shipment as known by the claimant. In presenting a 
claim, claimant should give his name and address, the date 
the claim is presented, the amount of the claim, a com- 
plete description of the shipment, name and address of 
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consignor, name and address of consignee^ where 
shipment originated, and to whom it was consignedt 
routing, name of the company issuing the bill of ^*^***g^ 
the date of the bill of lading, pro number of the paitf 
freight bill, number and initial of the original car. If 
shipment is re-consigned en route particulars should hi 
furnished as to the reconsignment. A complete number 
and description should be given of all the articles, their 
nature, and the claim should stipulate the extent of the 
loss and damage, also the invoice price of the articles, mod 
other details of like character. In fact a complete state- 
ment of all the facts is desirable. This should be accom* 
panied by the original bill of lading, if not previously 
surrendered to the carrier, original paid freight "expense" 
bill, original invoice or certified copy and all particulars 
obtainable in proof of loss or damage. If the claim covers 
a concealed loss, affidavit should be made by shipper as 
well as by the receiving clerk of the consignee as to the 
exact nature of the shipment as packed and as found by 
the consignee. Claimant should assign to each claim a 
number which should be placed in a specific space pro- 
vided for it on all his claims. 

The amount of a loss and damage claim is determined 
by the amount which claimant would have received had 
his merchandise been delivered to consignee at destination 
in proper condition, unless under the terms of the bill 
of lading the shipment was consigned at released valua- 
tion or valuation expressed at a given amount per hundred 
pounds. Claimant may recover the freight charges paid 
on a shipment which is lost, provided the invoice price is 
determined at originating point; in other words, if the 
consignment was sold at $1.00 per hundred pounds, f. o. b. 
shipping point, and shipper prepaid 20 cents per hundred 
pounds, the amount of his claim would be determined on 
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the basis of $1.20 per hundred pounds; $1.00 per hundred 
representing the value of the merchandise at point of 
sale, plus 20 cents per hundred freight charges which 
were paid on the consignment which was not delivered. 
If the price of the commodity was $1.00, f. o. b. destination, 
and the rate was 20 cents per hundred, then the amount of 
the claim, of course, would be but $1.00 per hundred, that 
being the amount that shipper would have obtained for 
his merchandise had it been deh'vered in proper condition 
at destination. 

The agents of the delivering carrier should be immedi- 
ately notified of damage to a shipment and pven the oppor- 
tunity of inspection before the consignment is utilized. 
The receipt for a damaged shipment should always bear 
a notation of the extent of the damage. Otherwise claim 
may be declined upon the ground that consignee receipted 
for the goods as being in good order. 

(2) Forms. 

Lack of uniformity in the presentation of claims has 
without doubt been responsible to a considerable measure 
for delay in adjustment. The Freight Claim Agents' 
Association has therefore prepared forms, together with 
a code of instructions, in connection with freight claims 
and adopted this as a standard, having first received the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
National Association of Railway Commissioners, and the 
National Industrial Traffic League. This standard form 
is 'nserted. 

The reverse side of the form carries a statement to 
claimants and important information respecting loss and 
damage claims. 

There are doubtless many good forms to be used in the 
presentation of loss and damage claims, although it is 
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• 

doubtful if there are any which would be more complete 
or effectual than that recommended by the Freight Claim 
Agents' Association. Another form which, while not quite 
as explicit as the one recommended, is perhaps as desirable 
in presenting most claims, and contains space for all the 
necessary data demanded on a loss and damage claim : 



New York 191... 

Dear Sir: — 

We present herewith our L/D claim No for $ , same 

having resulted from shipping in Car from 

191 . . ., to 

routed via 

and shipped in name of 

En route a loss occurred as follows: 



Claim is substantiated by attached: 



Kindly hasten investigation and settlement, in the meantime 
acknowledging receipt of this claim and advising your claim 
number applying. 



Yours very truly, 



Traffic Manager. 




In the spaces left in this form the claim number an^ 
the amount are inserted, amount and commodity shippc^» 
car number, where from, date, and to what point, tl^^ 
routing, in whose name the shipment was made and stat^'' 
ment of the particulars regarding the loss or damag"^- 
After the word "claim is substantiated by attached" woul^ 
be inserted the word "bill of lading, paid freight receipt* 
copy of invoice," etc. 
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The claim form shown below is comprehensive and may 
be used for both loss and damage and over-charge claims. 
This blank, which was prepared by Mr. C. W. Nash, 
former Freight Claim Agent of the Delaware & Hudson 
Company, and now Traffic Manager of several paper 
manufacturing concerns, contains a clause which forestalls 
the declination of a claim substantiated by copies of bills 
of lading and paid freight receipts. It frequently occurs 
that an original bill of lading or paid freight receipt will 
become lost. Before paying a claim on duplicate docu- 
ments the carriers require a signed agreement from claim- 
ants that in the event of the original papers later being 
presented the carrier is protected against duplicate pay- 
ment of the claim. This requirement is anticipated in 
this claim form. 



New York, N. Y., , 191... 

Mr Claim No 

R. R. No 

Dear Sir: — 

Herewith papers in our claim of above number. Please advise 
your number covering and arrange for early adjustment. 

In any instance where we attach copy of Freight Bill or Bill 
of Lading it will be for the reason that it is impossible to furnish 
the original Document. We, therefore, agree to protect Trans- 
portation Companies against duplicate payment of this claim 
being made because of our present inability to submit the 
original 

Yours very truly, 

By 

Traffic Manager. 
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JfBOM. 



TO 



GONSIONEE 
ROUTE 



DESTINATION. 



POINT OF ORIGIN . 



WAY BILX. 


OAR 


RECORD 


Number 


Dale 


Nnmber 


Inltlftl 


































ARTICLES L. or D. 
OYEROHAROE BASE 


WEIGHT 


RATE 


CHARGES 


AMOUNT OF GLADI 



CLAIMED RATE. 



AUTHORITY. 



PAPERS ATTACHED AS CHECKED 



TO 



TRAN8FFR. 



BEYOND 



THROUGH 



Origtnml Freight BUI 
Copy Freight BlU 
Orlginftl BlU of Lading 
Copj BlU of Lading 
Express Receipt 
Original Inroioe 
Copj Inroice 
Cert, of Weight 



There still exists some opportunity for discrimination 
in the payment of claims, although since the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may review all of the claims 
paid by the carriers that condition is reduced to a mini- 
mum. One carrier might allow a claim from one con- 
signor and reject another claim of exactly the same nature 
from another, but it is not thought that this is carried on 
to any great extent, if at all. In some cases, particularly 
where the loss and damage is of a concealed nature, car- 
riers will sometimes offer to settle with the claimant on a 
basis of 50 per cent of the amount of his claim, but if a 
shipper be sure that a loss has actually occurred, he can. 
and should, insist on full payment of his claim. If he is 
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not sure that a loss occurred he has no grounds for a 
claim and none should have been presented. Shipper 
should first be satisfied that his claim is just and proper 
in every respect and then present all of the relevant facts 
pertaining to the matter, and insist upon payment, and 
if the carriers be unwilling to meet his views and assume 
their just responsibility, the courts will uphold the claim- 
ant in his contentions. 

§2. Over-Charge. 

The handHng of over-charge claims is not dissimilar to 
that of handling loss and damage claims. The causes of 
over-charge claims are usually the assessment of a wrong 
rate, the assessment on a weight in excess of the actual 
weight, wrong classification, misrouting by carriers, and 
errors in the extension of freight bills. If the claimant 
has in his possession and can furnish authority for the 
rate, routing, classification, etc., it is generally an easy 
matter to recover the amount of the incorrect charges 
collected. At the present time the different carriers are 
making great effort toward the prompt adjustment of 
over-charge claims and many of the carriers are able to 
adjust these claims within thirty days after the receipt 
by them from the claimant. 

In presenting an over-charge claim, claimant should 
give his name, address, the amount of the claim and state 
the description of the shipment, name and address of 
consignor, where the shipment originated and to whom 
and to what destination it was consigned, the routing, who 
issued the bill of lading and date of the bill of lading, 
the paid freight bill, pro number, original car number and 
initial, and if re-consigned en route give full particulars 
with reference to that reconsignment. He should clearly 
state the nature of the over-charge, the rate, weight and 
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classification properly applying, and if claim covers^ 
than one item enumerate the different rates and 
fications. A separate statement should be made sh^ 
how the over-charge is determined on each of the dii 
items. 

(1) Papers Necessary. 
If possible to do so the claimant should g^ve> 

authority, that is, the name of the tariff and nai 
road issuing the tariff, date effective, etc., and the clai 
tion applying. He should substantiate the claim 
original paid freight bill, original invoice or certified 
when claim is based on weight or valuation or 
shipment has been improperly described, and the oi 
bill of lading if not previously surrendered to the cai 
When the original bill of lading cannot be obtained a di 
cate in the case of an over-charge claim will suffice. | 
should furnish a certificate of weights or a certified 
ment when claim is based on weight and any other pai 
lars in support of over-charge claimed. Copies of all d^ 
ments submitted should be retained as it may be necesa 
to refer to them later on. If claimant does not have 
tariff enabling him to give the number, etc., and if 
rate is based on letter quotation from a railroad tn 
official, the claim should be supported also by the orig 
or a copy of such rate quotation. Claims for over-cha 
on shipments of lumber should also be supported b 
statement of the number of feet, dimensions, kind of 1 
ber and length of trim on sticks before being shipped 

(2) Forms. 

Claims may be prepared and presented on forms of 
Freight Claim Agents' Association, which have been 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which are inserted. 
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The reverse side of the form carries a statement to 
rlaimants and important information respecting over- 
:harge claims. 

Another very simple form for the presentation of over- 
:harge claims and one which has been in use by a number 
of large shippers for a considerable length of time is as 
follows : 



New York 191... 

Dear Sir: — 



We present herewith our O/C claim No for $. . . 

same having resulted from shipping 

in car from 

191 

consigned to 

routed via 

Charges were assessed on.. lbs. at c per 100 lbs. $, 

Should have been " '* ..lbs. at c per 100 lbs. $. 



Amount of overcharge $, 

Authority for rate claimed. Tariff No. 

Claim is substantiated by attached : 



Kindly hasten investigation and settlement, in the meantime 
acknowledging receipt of this claim, and advising your claim 
number applying. 

Yours very truly, 



Traffic Manager. 



This form may be printed on the regular stationery of 
claimant and doubtless would be equally effectual as the 
standard form presented by the Freight Claim Agents' 
Association. It is not offered as being superior to that 
standard form, and it might not be found as desirable in 
many cases. 
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When the question of the rate is involved the claimant 
should always be particular to specify the classification, 
or if it be a commodity rate, give the authority for 
the commodity rate. If a class rate be involved the class 
in which the commodity applies should be specified. It is 
equally important that over-charge claims be presented 
promptly since the error can very frequently be corrected 
and the refund of charges made without the necessity of 
going through all the investigations which would follow 
if the error had not been detected before the participating 
roads had distributed the revenue derived in the form of 
freight charges on the shipment. 

The method of investigation by the carriers of an over- 
charge claim is similar to that with reference to loss and 
damage. It is not as a rule as difficult to determine the 
facts in connection with an over-charge. Papers arc 
usually referred to the rate department of the carrier to 
determine the correct tariff authority for the rate, and 
if claim is found to be correct adjustment is ordinarily 
made without delay. It should be borne in mind by claim- 
ant that a carrier may not collect more nor less than the 
correct legal charges applying on a shipment. Therefore 
he may demand and expect to receive any refund of 
charges which are in excess of legal charges and carriers 
can not decline to pay such excessive charges. 

On the other hand it is illegal for a shipper or claimant 
to demand or receive from a carrier any amount of charges 
to which he is not entitled. An unlawful claim should in 
no case be presented, as claimant would be liable to the 
penalty of the law if he accepted any payment which would 
reduce or refund any of the correct or lawful charges paid 
on a shipment. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission Conference Rul- 
ing, I. C. C. 379, provides that interest can be collected on 
over-charge claims from the date upon which charges 
were improperly collected to date of payment. Many 
large shippers include on their invoices covering over- 
charges of $10.00 or more the following statement: 

"Interest demanded upon this claim at time of settle-', 
ment for elapsed time after payment of excessive charge • 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, in accordance with 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission, made 
October 14, 1912." 

This, without question, hastens the payment of over- 
charge claims, as the carriers naturally are desirous of 
avoiding all interest payment if they possibly can do so. 
The interest on a considerable amount for a long time if 
the payment of a claim is delayed is an item, of course, 
to shippers, particularly those having a large number of 
over-charge claims pending, which means a continuous 
investment of several thousand dollars. 

One point which should be remembered by the claim- 
ant is that an over-charge cannot be off-set by an under- 
charge ; that each transaction is separate in itself, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission requires that it shall 
be so handled. For illustration, if a carrier inadvertently 
assesses an incorrect rate which does not make sufficient 
charges on a given shipment, the claimant cannot decline 
to pay the additional amount required to bring the total 
up to the correct and lawful amount, and contend that he 
has claims pending with the carrier for more than the 
equivalent amount. The carriers, even though they were 
disposed to do so, cannot charge less than the correct rate, 
nor can they demand more. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the other hand, will not permit them to 
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withhold payment of just over-charge claims substantiated 
with the proper documents. 

(3) Ssrstem of Tracing and Collecting Claims. 

While it is a fact that many of the carriers endeavor to 
investigate and dispose of claims as promptly as possible, 
yet it is necessary that the claimant show interest in the 
matter of his claims and follow up the claims to urge 
prompt adjustment. Some concerns adopt a regular form 
of inquiry which they send at stated periods after claims 
are presented to ascertain the status of the claims. This 
is thought to be unwise by many who believe that an 
original letter is more desirable in hastening adjustment 
of claims than a form would be. 

After a claim has been presented, a reasonable length 
of time should be allowed for the railroad or steamship 
company to acknowledge receipt of the same and give 
information as to the carrier's claim number governing. 
If this acknowledgment is not received it is well to write 
a follow up letter to the carrier to whom the claim was 
presented and state that on a given date over-charge, or 

loss and damage claim number was presented and 

inquire if same was not received. One method of 
following freight claims is to record each claim on a card 
index under the heading of the road to which the claim 
is presented, and at the same time file all the duplicate 
claim papers in an ordinary letter file or claim file which 
would particularly meet this requirement, so that when 
correspondence is necessary it will be easy to refer to 
papers covering all pending claims. On this claim index 
file would be recorded the particulars of the claims so that 
it would be unnecessary to refer to the claim papers when 
corresponding in a follow up way as to settlement of such 
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claims. A claim card similar to the following would be 
sufficient : 



Railroad. 

O/C 

Claim No R. R. No Am'ts Dated .... 191 . 

L/D 

Remarks: — 
Status: — 



Paid 191... 



The claim clerk in the industrial traffic department 
should regularly examine these claim cards, and may, by 
referring to the dates of presentation of claims, readily 
detect the failure of the carrier to promptly acknowledge 
receipt of claim papers. When claim is presented and 
acknowledgment secured, the railroad company's claim 
number would be inserted on the card, together with the 
claimant's number. At the expiration of a period, say 
thirty days, if the claim has not been paid, the claim clerk 
would then write a letter to the carrier asking the status 
of the claim and probable date of adjustment, and stating 
that in the event of papers being referred to connection 
of the originating carrier (if an inter-line claim), to advise 
the connection's number and date that papers were sent 
to the freight claim agent of the connection. Upon receipt 
of this information a record would be made on the card of 
the second carrier's number applying and also as to the 
whereabouts of the papers, and the claim clerk would then 
write to the carrier to whom papers had been sent stating 
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that papers were in its possession and asking when they 
would be returned to the originating line with authority 
for settlement. The reply to this letter would enable 
the claim clerk to insert on the claim card the date the 
papers were returned to the originating carrier and 
whether or not claim had been authorized so far as the 
connection line was concerned. Then, after the expira- 
tion of a reasonable period, if the claim was not paid, the 
claim clerk would write to the originating carrier stating 
that he had information under a given date that papers 
had been returned to the originating carrier with authority 
for settlement and asking why check had not been issued 
in payment of the claim. All correspondence relating to 
a particular claim should be attached to the copies of the 
the claim as originally presented, so that in the event 
of it being necessary to refer to the papers for some 
intricate point respecting the movement of the car or 
shipment in question, such reference could easily be made. 
If desirable to file the claims in the pending file under a 
number instead of under the name of the carrier this can 
easily be done by having the claim card carry the file 
number of the claim, which, of course, would be different 
from the claim number. 

(4) Record of Claims. 

After the claim is paid it is well to mark the papers 
and copy of the invoice against the carriers **paid," and 
give the date of the payment. Then file such paid claims 
in a separate or "paid" file, at the same time marking the 
claim card with the same information, namely, that the 
claim had been paid and filing it in a separate or **paid" 
card index. 

Very often papers covering a claim will be mislaid or 
lost altogether by the carriers and it is therefore important 
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that claims be continuously traced and followed up until 
settlement is made. It is always wise to keep a record 
of the claim numbers of all carriers interested or 
involved in any claim and to make due record on claim 
card as well as on the papers in the claim file. Systematic 
tracing of claims is bound to have desired results and 
often the industrial traffic department can obtain satis- 
factory results by tracing with the traffic department of 
the railroad company when the claim department is in- 
different to the demand of the claimants. Particularly the 
freight soliciting agents of the carriers can be of service 
in following up claims if they will interest themselves in 
doing so, as being interested in obtaining the maximum 
amount of traffic from a concern, the soliciting depart- 
ment is also naturally interested in giving the best possible 
service both in the adjustment of claims as well as in the 
movement of traffic. Such personal interest of the 
solicitor in the adjustment of shipper's claims, when there 
is an unreasonable delay, tends to hasten the handling 
of the claims. 

On account of the necessity of presenting claims within 
a prescribed limit by the enforcement by the carriers of 
Section 3 of the Uniform Bill of Lading, it becomes neces- 
sary for the shippers to protect themselves in the event 
of non-delivery of their shipments, and their failure to be 
advised of non-delivery within the prescribed time limit. 
The traffic manager of a large tobacco manufacturing con- 
cern devised a "tracer-claim" form which meets this re- 
quirement. It is shown below: 

Tracer-Claim Fomx 

Traffic Dept. File 

Consignee Destination 

Date of shipment Order No Branch 
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Forwarding Reference. 

Way-Billed from to 

Way-BUlNo Date of Way-Bill 



If Via RaiL U VU Stenier. 

Car initial Steamer 

Car No Voyage No 

Break Bulk Pt Pro. No 



Cause of Tracer. 

Non-delivery of shipment 

Shortage ( cases . . , 

of I pkgs. ^''*°'" ^'^ 



Information for File. 

(Spaces below not to be filled in on Original.) 

Date of consignee's report 

Department making request and date 

Name of jobber if drop shipment 



Papers Attached. 
(To be indicated by check mark.) 

Copies of Bills of Lading 

Copy of Way-Bill 



Copy of Expense Bill 
Copy of Invoice 



Remarks. 



The above form is used whenever a shortage or non- 
delivery is reported. The form is filled in with full in- 
formation, including the invoice value, and is then sent to 
the representative of initial carrier or delivering carrier 
with a form letter which states that a copy of the bill 
of lading is attached to the tracer claim form covering 
goods reported undelivered, and requesting the carrier 
to show delivery if possible, but if unable to do so within 
a reasonable time arrange to voucher the claim. The 
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letter adds that any additional advice or papers which 
may be necessary will be furnished upon demand. The 
spaces marked "information for file" are not filled in in 
the copies sent to the transportation companies, but are 
for the use of the file of the shipper. The carriers would 
treat this as a tracer, but, being unable to show delivery, 
consider it a claim filed on the date of receipt. 

This arrangement enables the shipper to protect his 
interest against the statute of limitation running four 
months, and before he has had an opportunity to trace a 
shipment and lodge claim in the event of non-delivery. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS AND APPLICATION TO 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENTS. 

§ 1. Freight Charges in Relation to Cost of Merchandise. 
§ 2. Tare Weight a Factor. 
§ 3. Other Elements of Cost 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS AND APPLICATION TO 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENTS. 

§ 1. Freight Charges in Relation to Cost of Merchandise. 

A great many volumes would be required to outline 
adequately cost-accounting systems with reference to the 
matter of traffic and transportation charges in their rela- 
tion as a fixed charge against the production of merchan- 
dise or the manufacture of a given commodity, if it were 
to be applied to every line of industry. This is a subject to 
be treated by each concern individually in relation to 
its own particular requirements, and the particular feat- 
ures of each business. It is obviously necessary that 
the manufacturer, after determining the manufacturing 
cost of his finished product, take into consideration all 
the elements such as the transportation cost of raw 
material, overhead charges, etc., that he may be enabled 
to determine exactly what his merchandise will cost laid 
down in the market. Assuming that he has calculated the 
actual cost of his merchandise prepared for shipment, 
including packages, etc., then it is necessary to add to 
that cost the transportation charges applying to the net 
weight of the consignment. 

§ 2. Tare Weight a Factor. 

The acid manufacturer and shipper selling his com- 
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modity in carboys must of necessity calculate the freight 
charges on the basis of the gross weight of the consign- 
ment which would include the weight of the carboys 
themselves, also the freight charges on the return of these 
empty carboys. Since empty carboys will, in some cases, 
weigh as much as 75 pounds, while the contents of the 
carboy will weigh perhaps 125 pounds, it will be seen that 
the tare weight or the weight of the container is an 
important factor to be taken into consideration when 
fixing the cost of the acid at destination. 

The acid manufacturer therefore, when quoting on a 
contract, ascertains not only the cost of the transporta- 
tion of the acid itself from the originating point to the 
point of consumption, but also takes into consideration 
the elements of transportation cost applicable to the tare 
weight of his shipment, as well as the weight of the 
return of the empty packages. We will assume that the 
freight rate on acid from "A," the point of manufacture, 
ito "B," the destination, or point of consumption, is 9 
cents per hundred pounds. If acid cost, packed for ship- 
ment, $1.10 per hundred pounds, f. o. b. cars at originating 
point, to that figure must be added the cost of trans- 
porting 125 pounds, the weight of the acid itself, plus 
75 pounds, the weight of the empty container, or a total 
of 200 pounds per carboy, which would be the gross weight 
of the acid as packed for shipment. The rate from "A" 
to "B" being 9 cents per hundred pounds, the total trans- 
portation cost is 18 cents per hundred on the gross weight 
of the acid. It is then necessary to determine the cost 
of returning the empty carboy. Taking the same weight, 
75 pounds, and calculating that the rate on the returned 
empty carboys is 17 cents per hundred, as empty carboys 
take a higher rate of freight than the rate applying when 
full, the transportation cost would be a total of 13 cents 
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per carboy. The shipper therefore adds to the 18 cents, 
representing the transportation cost on the gross wciglit of 
each carboy, the transportation cost on the return of the 
empty carboys, 13 cents, making a total transportation cost 
on each carboy of 31 cents. Dividing this by the actual 
weight of the acid, 125 pounds, it will be seen that the 
result is $.246, or 24.6 cents per hundred pounds of acid. 
This is the transportation cost between "A" and "H" of 
each carboy of acid, plus the transportation cost bctwet^n 
"B" and "A" of the returned empty carboys. Therefore 
the manufacturer must add to his cost of $1.10 per hundred 
pounds, which, for this illustration, is given as the co.st 
of the acid ready for shipment, the item of $.246. which 
is the transportation cost per hundred pounds of acid 
applicable to this transportation and making n total cost 
of $1,346. This, then, is the total cost per hundred poun<ls 
of the commodity delivered at market. 

§3. Other Elements of Cost. 

If the manufacturer had any other item to l)e added to 
this, such as dunnage or the cost of lumber used in bracing 
the carboys, that item would also be considered and the 
cost added to the expense of loading, etc. This is cuily «»ne 
of thousands of illustrations that might be citnl with 
regard to expense entering into the cost of mercliandi.se 
in a given market. 

On account of the diversity of manufacturing and pro- 
ducing business it is essential that an ade(|uate coiit 
system be worked out covering every line of activity. If 
there are any particular features entering into the line of 
business which become an element in the transportation 
cost, such as icing or refrigeration, or as in the cai of , 
shipping potatoes and other perishable commoditii 
winter time when it becomes necessary to supply hi 
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the shipment in transit, those are elements which must 
be considered in the cost of the transportation. In ship- 
ping live stock, must be taken into account the fare of the 
man in charge, unless tariffs provide for free transporta- 
tion, and his return fare and other expenses incidental to 
each shipment. 

It will be seen how important it is that all the 
elementary and incidental expenses entering into the 
transportation cost of a commodity be considered and 
calculated as part of the total cost. It is not enough to 
figure the cost of the merchandise loaded on board cars 
and to that add the freight rate unless it be upon some 
commodity where there are no incidental items of ex- 
pense other than the freight charges at a given rate, where 
no tare weight is to be considered or where there are no 
other elements, such as the return of packages, etc. If 
the traffic manager will thoroughly acquaint himself with 
all the details of his employer's business he can readily 
devise card systems which will cover all elements and 
factors of the transportation cost. 



CHAPTER IX. 

SWITCHING LIGHTERAGE, TRANSFERRING AND 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SWITCHING, LIGHTERAGE, TRANSFERRING AND 

CARTAGE, DEMURRAGE. 

§ 1. Switching. 

The traffic manager should, and generally does, have 
direct supervision over switching, lighterage, trans- 
ferring, shipping and cartage. If the concern he rep- 
resents has plants at competitive points, that is, at a 
station served by more than one railroad, the switching 
and interchange of business must be considered. If his 
factory should be located on one railroad at such point 
or have a switch from only one railroad it is of importance 
that in the absence of specific arrangement covering the 
free interchange of traffic to and from the other railroads 
than the road on which his plant is directly located, a 
definite switching charge be arranged. Usually at com- 
petitive points the competing carriers furnish free inter- 
change of carload traffic between their roads to and from 
the industries located on the several railroads. This 
arrangement is covered by a switching agreement which 
usually provides that a shipper may forward or receive 
traffic over any of the lines entering the particular city 
and that delivery be made to their plants without added 
cost for switching service, provided the freight charges 
exceed a specified minimum. A switching charge of $2.00, 
$3.00 or $4.00 is usually made by the road performing 
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that service. This switching charge is absorbed by the 
railroad carrying the merchandise provided the trans- 
portation charge is in excess of a given minimum, which 
ordinarily would be $10.00 to $12.00 per car. If such 
switching charge is to be absorbed it is necessary that 
provision therefor be made in the tariff of the carriers; 
otherwise such charge would be borne by the consignee 
or consignor of the merchandise, and be an additional 
cost to the freight rate. For illustration : 

Two railroads enter "X," the "A" Railroad and the 
"B" Railroad. The manufacturer is located on "B" Rail- 
road ; in other words he has a siding which connects with 
"B" Railroad and his shipments in and out are loaded 
and unloaded into and out of cars on "B*s" siding. 
There is an agreed switching interchange arrangement 
between the "A" Railroad and the "B" Railroad and the 
shipper elects that certain of his shipments arrive over 
the "A" Railroad and be switched to his siding. The 
switching tariff provides at that city that on all busi- 
ness where the earnings are in excess of $12.00 per car the 
switching charge of $3.00 per car shall be absorbed in 
the rate by the railroad carrying the merchandise. It is 
therefore necessary for the manufacturer to be sure that 
in routing freight in or out over the "A" Railroad the total 
charges shall exceed that minimum of $12.00 per car in 
order that he may not be obliged to pay any part of the 
$3.00 switching charge. As a rule on competitive 
traffic the shipper would favor "B" Railroad on which 
he is located to avoid any delay in transfer by switching 
from the "A" Railroad to his factory on inbound business, 
or from his factory to the **A" Railroad on outgoing busi- 
ness, but in order to avail himself of the transportation 
facilities which might be superior to certain destinations 
on traffic via the "A** Railroad, he is, through the agreed 
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switching arrangement privileged to use either of two 
lines and take advantage of the superior service of either 
or both. 

§2. Lighterage. 

The same general conditions would apply to lighterage 
where concerns are located, for instance, in the metropoli- 
tan district within the lighterage limits in and about New 
York, and which are as follows : 

Borough of Manhattan, bounded on the north and west 
by 136th Street and the Hudson River, and on the north 
and east by 145th Street and Harlem River. 

The New Jersey lighterage limits extend as far north 
as a point opposite 159th Street, New York, and as far 
south as Zabriskie Avenue, Bergen Point. 

Staten Island lighterage limits are fixed at Willow Ave- 
nue, Clifton, whereas the lighterage limits in Queens are 
at 69th Street, Bay Ridge, on the south and Hoyt Avenue, 
Astoria, on the north. 

The shipper may avail himself of any of the lines leaving 
or entering New York which are participants in the tariffs 
covering lighterage. The charges for such service, 
especially to competitive points, are usually the same, via 
all the lines, but the tariffs of each individual carrier 
should be examined and advantage taken of the lowest 
lighterage charge. Tariffs of some carriers might on 
certain commodities carry free lighterage, while others 
would provide for a charge for lighterage in addition to 
the freight rate. As the lighterage cost is a part of the 
transportation cost the traffic manager must, of necessity, 
consider this, and in placing his routing instructions see 
that his lighterage, as well as the other transportation 
charges is at a minimum. 
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§3. Transferring and Cartage. 

The matter of transferring, or as it is intended to be 
covered here, the matter of belt line railroad facilities other 
than switching facilities, is also an element which must 
be taken into consideration. Concerns located on the 
Hoboken Shore Road in New Jersey are obliged to pay 
slightly in addition to the usual through rate applying 
from the terminal at Hoboken, and this transfer cost, 
which is actually not much more than a switching cost, 
but which IS specifically provided for in different amounts 
applying to different commodities in the tariff of the 
Hoboken Shore Road, is an item which must be taken 
into consideration and in some cases might be more than 
it would cost to cart to one of the trunk lines terminating 
in New Jersey. The same condition applies to that part 
of Long Island adjacent to New York served by the 
Long Island Railroad. 

For illustration : In many cases the rates of the several 
trunk lines apply to Brooklyn terminal stations on a cer- 
tain basis when such delivery can be made by float or 
lighterage, but do not apply to the interior stations of 
Brooklyn on the Long Island Railroad. The tariffs re- 
ferred to cover delivery to the Long Island Railroad float 
bridges, and to that charge must be added the transfer 
charge of the Long Island Railroad from Long Island 
City float bridges to Bushwick and other stations in 
Brooklyn and Long Island City. The shipper may find 
that he can take delivery at the lighterage delivery station 
such as Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal and truck 
his merchandise from that point more cheaply than he 
could consign through to Bushwick and other stations 
which miq:ht be closer to his factorv. and truck from tliere. 
This transfer cost is something which may be calculated 
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as to each individual case, and no set rule can be applied 
to all. 

It is difficult to arrive at an exact cartage cost unless 
that service is performed by an outside party and at a 
given rate per hundred pounds. As the matter of cartage 
is also a transportation item the traffic manager should 
have supervision over this part of the transportation. 
The perfecting of the motor truck has greatly increased 
the efficiency of local hauling of merchandise, decreasing 
the cost of the haul and at the same time increasing the 
rapidity of delivery. On account of congestion at ter- 
minals it is impossible in some instances for a drayman to 
obtain his merchandise promptly, and it may be neces- 
sary to submit to delay in securing a given consignment. 

With the development of motor trucks great economies 
have been effected in the short haul of merchandise. Much 
attention is being paid by shippers and receivers of 
freight, particularly those having a volume of less carload 
business, as to the actual cost per hundred pounds for that 
service. There are many advantages in the use of motor 
trucks aside from the greater carrying capacity and in- 
creased speed as compared to horse-drawn vehicles. The 
relative efficiency can be arrived at through the aid of any 
manufacturer of these self-propelling vehicles. 

§4. Demurrage. 

Demurrage is the charge for undue delay, or detention 
of cars held for loading, or unloading, or for forwarding 
directions, or the detention of cars for any other purpose. 

The subject may be completely understood, by perusal 
of the National Car Demurrage Rules, as follows : 

Instructions to Agents on the Rules are printed in Italics. 
Explanation to Demurrage Rules are printed in Roman. 
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RULES. 
Rule i — Cars Subject to Rules. 

Cars held for or by consignors or consignees for loading, 
unloading, forwarding directions, or for any other ptupose, 
are subject to these Demurrage Rules, except as follows : 

Section A — Cars loaded with live stock. 

Section B — Empty cars placed for loading coal at mines 
or mine sidings, or coke at coke ovens, and cars under load 
with coal at mines or mine sidings, or coke at coke ovens. 

NOTE — Delay to cars specified in Section B will be regulated by 
proper Car Distribution Rules. 

Section C — Empty private cars stored on carrier's or pri- 
vate tracks, provided such cars have not been placed or ten- 
dered for loading on the orders of a shipper. 

NOTE — Private cars while in railroad service, whether on car- 
rier's or private tracks, are subject to these Demurrage Rules to the 
same extent as cars of railroad ownership. 

(Empty private cars are in railroad service from the time they arc 
placed by the carrier for loading or tendered for loading on the 
orders of a shipper. Private cars under lading are in railroad service 
until the lading is removed and cars are regularly released. Cars 
which belong to an industry performing its own switching service arc 
in railroad service from the time they are placed by the industry 
upon designated interchange tracks and thereby tendered to the car- 
rier for movement. If such cars are subsequently returned empty they 
are out of service when withdrawn by the industry from the inter- 
change; if returned under load, railroad service is not at an end until 
the lading is duly removed.) 

Rule 2 — Free Time Allowed. 

Section A — Forty-eight hours' (two days) free time will 
be allowed for loading or unloading on all commodities. 

Section B — Twenty-four hours' (one day) free time will 
be allowed. 

I. When cars are held for switching orders 
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NOTE — Cars held for switching orders are cars which are held by 
a carrier to be delivered to a consignee within switching limits and 
which when switched become subject to an additional charge for 
such switching movement. 

NOTE — If consignee wishes his car held at any break-up yard or 
a hold-yard before notification and placement, such car will be sub- 
ject to demurrage. That is to say, the time held in the break-up yard 
will be included within the 48 hours of free time. If he wishes to 
exempt his cars from the imposition of demurrage he must either by 
general orders given to the carrier or by specific orders as to in- 
coming freight notify the carrier of the track upon which he wishes 
his freight placed, in which event he will have the full 48 hours' free 
time from the time when the placement is made upon the track 
designated. 

2. When cars are held for reconsignment or reshipment in 
same car received. 

NOTE — A reconsignment is a privilege permitted by tariff under 
which the original consignee has the right of diversion. In event of 
the presence of such a privilege in the tariff 24 hours* free time is 
allowed for the exercise of that privilege by the consignee. A re- 
shipment under this rule is the making of a new contract of shipment 
by which under a new rate the consignee forwards the same car to 
another destination. 

3. When cars destined for delivery to or for forwarding by 
a connecting line are held for surrender of bill of lading or 
for payment of lawful freight charges. 

4. When cars are held in transit and placed for inspection 
or grading. When cars loaded with grain or hay are so held 
subject to recognized official inspection and such inspection 
is made after 12 o'clock noon, 24 hours (one day) extra will 
be allowed for disposition. 

5. When cars are stopped in transit to complete loading, to 
partly unload or to partly unload and partly reload (when 
such privilege of stopping in transit is allowed in the tariffs 
of the carriers). 

6. On cars containing freight in bond for Customs entry 
and Government inspection. 

Section C — See page 24 for rules governing demurrage 
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charges on lake coal, vessel fuel or coke held for trans-ship- 
ment at Ashtabula, Ashtabula Harbor and Carson, Ohio, E)c- 
troit, Mich., and Sandusky, Ohio. 

Rule 3 — Computing Time. 

NOTE — In computing time, Sundays and legal holidays (National, 
State, and Municipal) will be excluded, except as otherwise provided 
in Section A of Rule 9. When a legal holiday falls on a Sunday, the 
following Monday will be excluded. 

Section A — On cars held for loading, time will be com- 
puted from the first 7:00 a. m. after placement on public- 
delivery tracks. See Rule 6 (Cars for Loading). 

Section B — i. On cars held for orders, time will be com- 
puted from the first 7 :oo a. m. after the day on which notice 
of arrival is sent or given to the consignee. 

2. When orders for cars held for disposition or recon- 
signment are mailed, such orders will release cars at 7XX> 
a. m. of the date orders are received at the station where the 
freight is held, provided the orders are mailed prior to the 
date received, but orders mailed and received on the same 
date release cars the following 7 :oo a, m. 

Section C — On cars held for unloading, time will be com- 
puted from the first 7:00 a. m. after placement on public- 
delivery tracks, and after the day on which notice of arrival 
is sent or given to consignee. 

Section D — On cars to be delivered on any other than 
public-delivery tracks, time will be computed from the first 
7:00 a. m. after actual or constructive placement on such 
tracks. See Rule 4 (Notification) and Rules 5 and 6 (Con- 
structive Placement). 

NOTE — "Actual Placement" is made when a car is placed in an 
accessible position for loading or unloading or at a point previously 
designated by the consignor or consignee. 

Section E — On cars to be delivered on interchange tracks 
of industrial plants performing their own switching service, 
time will be computed from the first 7:00 a. m. following 
actual or constructive placement on such interchange tracks 
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and return thereto. See Rule 4 (Notification) and Rules 5 
and 6 (Constructive Placement). Cars returned loaded will 
not be recorded released until necessary billing instructions 
are given. 

Rule 4 — Notification. 

Section A — Notice shall be sent or given consignee by 
carrier's agent in writing, or as otherwise agreed to by carrier 
and consignee, within twenty-four hours after arrival of cars 
and billing at destination, such notice to contain point of ship- 
ment, car initials and numbers, and the contents, and, if trans- 
ferred in transit, the initials and number of the original car. 
In case car is not placed on public-delivery track within 
tA\'enty-four hours after notice of arrival has been sent or 
given, a notice of placement shall be sent or given to consignee. 

Section B — When cars are ordered stopped in transit 
notice shall be sent or given the party ordering the cars 
stopped upon arrival of cars at point of stoppage. 

Section C — Delivery of cars upon private or industrial 
interchange tracks, or written notice sent or given to consignee 
of readiness to so deliver, will constitute notification thereof 
to consignee. 

Section D — In all cases where notice is required the re- 
moval of any part of the contents of a car by the consignee 
shall be considered notice thereof to the consignee. 

Rule 5 — Placing Cars for Unloading. 

Section A — When delivery of cars consigned or ordered 
to any other than public-delivery tracks or to industrial inter- 
change tracks cannot be made on account of the act or neglect 
of the consignee, or the inability of the consignee to receive, 
delivery will be considered to have been made when the cars 
were tendered. The carrier's agent must send or give the 
consignee written notice of all cars he has been unable to de- 
liver because of the condition of the private or interchange 
tracks, or because of other conditions attributable to consignee. 
This will be considered constructive placement. See Rule 4, 
(Notification). 
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Section B — When delivery cannot be made on speciaUy 
designated public-delivery tracks on account of such tracks 
being fully occupied, or from other cause beyond the control 
of the carrier, the carrier shall send or give the consignee 
notice in writing of its intention to make delivery at the nearest 
point available to the consignee, naming the point Such de- 
livery shall be made unless the consignee shall before delivery 
indicate a preferred available point, in which case the pre- 
ferred delivery shall be made. 

Rule 6 — Cars for Loading. 

Section A — Cars for loading will be considered placed 
when such cars are actually placed or held on orders of the 
consignor. In the latter case the agent must send or give the 
consignor written notice of all cars which he has been unable 
to place because of condition of the private track or because 
of other conditions attributable to the consignor. This will 
be considered constructive placement. See Rule 3, Section 
A (Computing Time). 

Section B— When empty cars, placed for loading on orders, 
are not used, demurrage will be charged from the first 7:00 
a. m. after placing or tender until released, with no time allow- 
ance. 

Rule 7 — Demurrage Charge. 

Section A — After the expiration of free time allowed, a 
charge of $1.00 per car, per day, or fraction of a day, will be 
made until car is released. This charge is included in and is 
not in addition to the charge named in Section B. 

Section B — i. Refrigerator or other fully insulated cars 
(which have been ordered by consignor or shipper) will be 
subject to the following charges after the expiration of free 
time allowed. 

NOTE 1 — A fully insulated car is a box car having walls, floor and 
roof insulated, not equipped with ice bunkers or ice baskets. 

NOTE 2 — This section does not apply to ordinary box cars with 
temporary linings. 
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2. When hdd for loading or unloading, for the first seven- 
ty-two hours (three days), $i.oo per car per day or fraction 
of a day; for the succeeding seventy-two hours (three days), 
$3.00 per car per day or fraction of a day ; for each succeed- 
ing day or fraction thereof, $5.00. 

3. When held for any other purpose — for the first seventy- 
two hours (three days), $1.00 per car per day or fraction of 
a day; for each succeeding day or fraction thereof, $3.00. 

4. Where track storage charges are in effect the charge of 
$1.00 per car per day, as per Section A, will apply in addition 
to the track storage charges. The $3.00 and $5.00 charges 
named in Section B will not apply, but when for any day the 
track storage charge, plus $1.00, is less than the charge named 
m Section B, an additional demurrage charge will be made 
sufficient to make the total charge for that day equal the $3.00 
or $5.00 charge, as the case may be. 

5. Credits earned under Rule 9 (Average Agreement) can- 
not be used to offset any charges provided above which are 
in excess of $1.00 per day. 

6. This section shall apply to cars into which freight is 
loaded or transferred in transit, for the purpose of providing 
necessary protection from climatic conditions. 

Rule 8 — Claims. 

No demurrage charges shall be collected under these rules 
for detention of cars through causes named below. Demur- 
rage charges assessed or collected under such conditions shall 
be promptly canceled or refunded by the carrier. 

Causes. 

Section A — Weather interference. 

I. When the condition of the weather during the prescribed 
free time is such as to make it impossible to employ men or 
teams in loading or tmloading, or impossible to place freight 
in cars, or to move it from cars, without serious injury to the 
freight, the free time shall be extended until a total of 48 
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hours free from such weather interference shall have been 
allowed. 

2. When shipments are frozen while in transit so as to pre- 
vent unloading during the prescribed free time. This exemp- 
tion shall not include shipments which are tendered to con- 
signee in condition to unload. Under this rule consignees 
will be required to make diligent effort to unload such ship- 
ments. 

3. When, because of high water or snow-drifts, it is im- 
possible to get to cars for loading or unloading during the 
prescribed free time. 

This rule shall not absolve a consignor or consignee from 
liability for demurrage if others similarly situated and under 
the same conditions are able to load or unload cars. 

Section B — Bunching. 

1. Cars for loading — When, by reason of delay or irregu- 
larity of the carrier in filling orders, cars are bunched and 
placed for loading in accumulated numbers in excess of daily 
orders, the shipper shall be allowed such free time for loading 
as he would have been entitled to had the cars been placed for 
loading as ordered. 

2. Cars for unloading or rcconsigning — When, as the re- 
sult of the act or neglect of any carrier, cars destined for one 
consignee, at one point, are bunched at originating point, in 
transit, or at destination, and delivered by the carrier line in 
accumulated numbers in excess of daily shipments, the con- 
signee shall be allowed such free time as he would have been 
entitled to had the cars been delivered in accordance with the 
daily rate of shipment. Claim to be presented to carrier's 
agent within fifteen (15) days. 

Section C — Demand of overcharge. 

\\*hen the carrier's agent demands the payment of trans- 
portation charges in excess of tariff authority. 

Section D — Delayed or improper notice by carrier — When 
notice has been sent or given in substantial compliance with 
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the requirements as specified in these rules, the consignee shall 
not thereafter have the right to call in question the sufficiency 
of such notice unless within forty-eight hours from 7 :oo a. m. 
following the day on which notice is sent or given, he shall 
serve upon the delivering carrier a full written statement of 
his objections to the sufficiency of such notice. 

1. When claim is made that a mailed notice has been delayed 
the postmark thereon shall be accepted as indicating the date 
of the notice. 

2. When a notice is mailed by carrier on Sunday, a legal 
holiday, or after 3:00 p. m. on other days (as evidenced by 
the postmark thereon) the consignee shall be allowed five 
hours additional free time, provided he shall mail or send to 
the carrier's agent, within the first twenty-four hours of free 
time, written advice that the notice had not been received 
until after the free time had begun to run ; in case of failure 
on the part of consignee so to notify carrier's agent, no addi- 
tional free time shall be allowed. 

Section E — Railroad errors which prevent proper tender 
or delivery. 

Section F — Delay by United States Customs — Such addi- 
tional free time shall be allowed as has been lost through such 
delay. 

Rule 9 — Average Agreement. 

When a shipper or receiver enters into the following agree- 
ment, the charge for detention to cars, provided for by Section 
A of Rule 7, on all cars held for loading or unloading by 
such shipper or receiver shall be computed on the basis of 
the average time of detention to all such cars released during 
each calendar month, such average detention to be computed 
as follows: 

Section A — A credit of one day will be allowed for each 
car released within the first twenty-four hours of free time 
(except for a car subject to Rule 2, Section B, Paragraph 5). 
A debit of one day will be charged for each twenty-four hours 
or fraction thereof that a car is detained beyond the free time. 
In no case shall more than one day's credit be allowed on any 
one car, and in no case shall more than five (5) days' credit 
be applied in cancellation of debits accruing on any one car. 
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When a car has accrued five (5) debits, the charge provided 
for by Rule 7 will be made for all subsequent detention, in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays. 

Section B— At the end of the calendar month the total 
number of days credited will be deducted from the total num- 
ber of days debited, and $1.00 per day charged for the remain- 
der. If the credits equal or exceed the debits, no charge will 
be made for the detention of the cars, and no payment will 
be made to shippers or receivers on account of such excess of 
credits, nor shall the credits in excess of the debits of any one 
month be considered in computing the average detention for 
another month. 

Section C — A shipper or receiver who elects to take ad- 
vantage of this average agreement shall not be entitled to 
cancellation or refund of demurrage charges under Section 
A, Paragraphs i and 3, or Section B of Rule 8. 

Section D — ^A shipper or receiver who elects to take ad- 
vantage of this agreement may be required to g^ve sufficient 
security to the carrier for the payment of balances against 
him at the end of each month. 

Agreement. 

Rail Company: 

Being fully acquainted with the terms, conditions, and 
effect of the average basis for settling for detention to cars 

as set forth in , being the car demurrage rules 

governing at all stations and sidings on the lines of said 

rail company, except as shown in said tariff, and 

being desirous of availing (myself or ourselves) of this alter- 
nate method of settlement (I or we) do expressly ag^ee to 
and with the Rail Company that with re- 
spect to all cars which may, during the continuance of this 

agreement, be handled for (my or our) account at 

(Station) (I or we) will fully observe and comply with all 
the terms and conditions of said rules as they are now pub- 
lished or may hereafter be lawfully modified by duly pub- 
lished tariffs, and will make prompt payment of all demurrage 
charges accruing thereunder in accordance with the average 
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basis as therein established or as hereafter lawfully modified 
by duly published tariffs. 

This agreement to be effective on and after the 

day of 19. ... , and to continue until terminated 

by written notice from either party to the other, which notice 
shall become effective on the first day of the month succeeding 
that in which it is given. 

Approved and accepted , 19. . . . , by and 

on behalf of the above-named rail company 

by 

Instructions and Explanations. 

To Rule i — Cars Subject to Rules. 

Cars loaded with company material for use of and consigned 
to the railroad in whose possession the cars are held are not 
subject to demurrage, and shall not be reported by agents un- 
less specifically instructed so to do. 

Empty cars placed for loading with company material are 
subject to demurrage, unless the loading is done by the rail- 
road company for which the material is intended and on its 
tracks. 

Section A — Empty cars placed for loading live stock by 
shippers are not exempt and should be reported. 

Live poultry is not considered as live stock, and cars so 
loaded are subject to demurrage. 

Section C— Empty private cars stored on tracks switched 
by carriers, taken for loading without order or requisition 
from the shipper, and without formal assignment by carrier's 
agent, shall be recorded as placed for loading when actual 
loading is begun. 

NOTE — Private cars belonging to an industry which docs its own 
switching, placed upon an interchange track for forwarding and re- 
fused by the carrier's inspector, shall be released from demurrage if 
withdrawn by the industry from the interchange track within twenty- 
four (24) hours after rejection. 

Private cars are not in railroad service 
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(a) When loaded and unloaded on the tracks of the owner and 
not moved over the tracks of a carrier; 

(b) When placed by the carrier for loading on the tracks of the 
owner and refused by the inspector. 

To Rule 2. — Free Time Allowed. 

Section A — When the same car is both tinloaded and re- 
loaded, each transaction will be treated as independent of the 
other. 

Section B — i. Applies to cars held on carrier line for dis- 
position. (See Section B-2). 

Section B — 2. Applies to cars held in transit for recon- 
signment or on order of consignor or consignee. (See Rules 
3, Section B, and 4, Section B.) A change of consignee after 
arrival of car at destination is not a reconsignment under 
these rules unless a diversion provided by tariff is involved. 

Section B — 4, See last paragraph of instructions pertain- 
ing to Rule 4. — Notification, 

To Rule 3 — Computing Time. 

NOTE — The exemption of holidays does not include half holidays. 

Section B — Agents will in all cases attach to orders re- 
ceived by mail the envelope enclosing such orders, that there 
may be on file a record of release. 

To Rule 4 — Notification. 
» 

Agents are cautioned that, in order to be legal, notices of 
the arrival of cars must be in writing, and must contain all of 
the items of information specified by this rule. An impres- 
sion copy should be retained, and when notice is sent or given 
on a postal card the impression should be of both sides. If 
delivered by messenger, a receipt should be taken for the 
notice when practicable, in order to avoid possibilities of dis- 
pute. 

In many cases it is desirable for both consignee and carrier 
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that notices be given in some other way, especially by tele- 
phone, but such notices are not legal under this rule except 
when ''agreed to by carrier and consignee," In case consignees 
desire or will accept some notice other than the written notice, 
agents will require a written request from them to that eifect, 
and this request, agreed to by the agent, must be retained on 
ale in order to legalize the notice. Where the telephone form 
of notice is adopted, the agent should require the name of the 
receiver of the message when the notice is given. In the ab- 
sence of specific agreements to the contrary, however, agents 
must not fail to send or give the regular written notice required 
by this rule. When consignee is notified through medium of 
United States mail, a record shall be kept of the date and hour 
each notice by United States mail is deposited in United States 
mail. 

When address of consignee does not appear on billing and 
is not positively known, the notice of arrival mi4St be addressed 
to the billed destination of the shipment and deposited in 
United States mails (in such case preferably enclosed in two- 
cent stamped envelope bearing return address, same to be pre- 
served on file if returned). See Rule 5, Section B and Section 
C. 

Attention is also directed to the fact that when cars are for 
delivery to public-team tracks, and placement is delayed for 
more than twenty- four (24) hours after notice of arrival is 
sent or given, a notice of placement must also be given to the 
consignee, and the free time for unloading computed accord- 
ing to the notice of placement. 

At stations where grain and hay must be inspected or 
graded, cars being handled under Rule 2, Section B\ Para- 
graph 4, the consignee agreeing with the carrier in writing, 
for file at the station, to accept the bulletining of the cars as 
due and adequate notice of arrival, the bulletins must be posted 
by 9:00 a. m. of each day, showing the previous twenty-four 
{24) hours' receipts, and the free time {twenty-four (24) 
hours allowed) is to be calculated from the first 7:00 a. m, 
thereafter. Where there is no agreement for bulletining of 
cars, the free time must be calculated from the first y:oo a. m. 
after the day on which notice of arrival is sent to the consignee. 
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To Rule 5 — Placing Cars for Unloading. 

Section A — ^This will apply to such cars which consignees 
located on switching line are unable to receive and which, for 
that reason, the switching line is unable to receive from the 
carrier line; the carrier line will advise the switching line of 
point of shipment, car initials and number, contents and con- 
signee, and if transferred in transit the initials and number of 
the original car; the switching line will notify consignee and 
put such cars under constructive placement 

To Rule 7 — Demurrage Charge. 

(a) Charges accruing under these rules must be collected 
in the same manner and with the same regfularity and prompt- 
ness as other transportation charges, and agents will in like 
manner be held respotisible for same. 

(&) Freight upon which charges have accrued under these 
rules shall not be removed from railroad premises until charges 
thereon have been paid. When consignor or consignee refuses 
to pay, agent will hold freight until payment is made and con- 
tinue to charge until freight is removed; or at his option, may 
send freight to public warehouses or yards, where the same 
will be held subject to storage charges and all other charges. 

(c) When cars are detained on private or specifically desig- 
nated tracks for unloading beyond the time allowed and de- 
murrage charges are not promptly paid, agent must, upon 
advice to that effect from the Superint evident of Car Service, 
after sending or giving not less than five (5) days' written 
notice, decline to switch cars to private or specifically desig- 
nated tracks for such parties, and thereafter tender freight 
from public team-tracks and collect all charges before delivery, 
until satisfactory guaranty is given that demurrage rules will 
be complied with. 

(d) Charges that accrue while cars are held for loading, 
for receipt of billing instructions, or for reconsignment or dis- 
tribution orders, will be collected by agents of the forwarding 
line when such shipments are ordered to points within the 
switching limits. When charges accrue on shipments ordered 
or destined to points beyond switching limits, such charges 
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should be collected by the agent of the forwarding line. Such 
charges may be billed forward as advances, providing the 
charges are guaranteed in writing and entered on the shipping 
tickets and bills of lading and exhibited on the way-bills as 
"Demurrage Charges, Advanced and Guaranteed," 

When demurrage charges accrue on cars held in transit by 
request of consignor or consignee, as agents can neither enter 
the charges on bills of lading nor obtain guarantee from con- 
signor or consignee without unnecessary delay to the cars, the 
charges must either be billed forward as advances or separate 
bills made and charges collected from the party ordering the 
cars held. 

To Rule 8 — Claims. 

Section A — /. When a consignor or consignee claims ex- 
emption under this rule, agents must obtain a written statement 
from him to the effect that the conditions were such as are 
set forth in the rule. 

Section B — 2, When claim is made for exemption from 
demurrage on account of bunching of cars for unloading or 
reconsigning, as proznded in this rule, agents will require writ- 
ten statement of all cars, with date and point of shipment of 
each, as evidenced by the bills of lading, if necessary, and for- 
ward same to the Superintendent Car Service, with report 
shcnving exemption demanded on account of such bunching. 

Sections C and E — When demurrage should not be col- 
lected under these sections, agents will mctke report to the 
Superintendent Car Service, together with copy of billing and 
all information in their possession, showing where the error 
occurred. 

Section E — See Instructions under Section C. 

To Rule 9 — Average Agreement. 

Application for agreement provided for in Rule p will be 
forwarded to the Superintendent Car Service, and when exe- 
cuted instructions will be furnished the agent as to the method 
of reporting. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF THE NATIONAL CAR 

DEMURRAGE RULES. 

Approved by the Committee on Relations between 

Railroads. 

Owing to the possibilities of controversy as to applica- 
tion and correct interpretation of the National Car De- 
murrage Rules, the Committee on Relations between Car- 
riers, has filed with Interstate Commerce Commission 
their interpretation of these rules. 

RULE 1. 

Rule 1 provides that **Cars held for or by consignors or 
consignees for loading, unloading, forwarding directions, 
or for any other purpose, are subject to these Demurrage 
Rules, except as follows:" 

The private car "Note" under this rule reads, in part: 

"Cars which belong to an industry performing its own 

switching service are in railroad service from the time they 

are placed by the industry upon designated interchange 

tracks and thereby tendered to the carrier for movement/' 

Interpretation No. 100. 

Question — When cars belon^e^ing to such an industry are 
placed loaded on the interchange track and the consignor 
delays furnishing the carrier with billing or forwarding 
instructions, are such cars subject to the Demurrage 
Rules? 

(a) When the industry is a party to the average agree- 
ment ? 

Answer — Yes : but such a car cannot earn a credit. 
Debits must be charged against it if detained beyond next 
7.00 a. m. after placing. 

(b) When it is not a party to the average agreement? 
Answer — Yes, without free time. 
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RULE 1, SECTION B. 

Rule 1, Section B, excepts from operation of Demurrage 
Rules "Empty cars placed for loading- coal at mines or 
mine sidings, or coke at coke ovens." 

Note — Section B, as amended November 20, 1912, reads: 
"Empty cars placed for loading coal at mines or mine 
sidings, or coke at coke ovens, and cars under load with 
coal at mines or mine sidings, or coke at coke ovens." 

Interpretation No. 121. 

Question — Does this exception apply to foreign cars? 

It is pointed out that it may be a hardship in some 
cases to pay per diem on cars which are not loaded 
promptly, and on which no demurrage can be collected. 

Answer — Yes. Excessive per diem on foreign cars can 
be avoided by the distribution rules of the carrier. 

Interpretation No. 123. 

Question — Does this apply to empty cars placed for 
loading at slack washers when such slack washers are 
located at a distance from the mine sidings? 

Answer — Slack washers are adjuncts to coal mines, and 
cars placed for loading should be treated the same as if 
placed at a coal mine. 

Interpretation No. 124. 

Question — Does Section B, Rule 1, apply to cars placed 
for loading coke or to such cars loaded with coke at bi- 
product ovens or gas retorts which are not adjuncts to 
mines? 

Answer — No. 

RULE 2. 

Rule 2. Free time allowed: 

Section A — Allows 48 hours' (2 days) free time for 
loading or unloading on all commodities. 
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Section B — Allows 24 hours' (1 day) free time when 
cars are held for reconsig-nment and certain other reasons. 

Interpretation No. 200. 

A plant has its own tracks and sidings, switching and 
spotting- is performed by the railroad; after car has been 
placed for unloading and the load partly removed car is 
desired at another part of the yard to complete unloading, 
for which movement a switching charge of $1 is made. 

Question — Does Rule 2, Section B, Paragraph 1, apply 
on first record with 24 hours' allowance, and Rule 2, Sec- 
tion A, on final record after placement? 

Answer — This should be considered as one transaction, 
and only one allowance made of 48 hours, under Rule 2, 
Section A. 

Interpretation No. 203. 

Question — Does Rule 2, Section B, apply on cars for a 
consignee who has signed the average agreement, under 

the following circumstances: 

(a) A car arrives at a station consigned to A, who 
orders it delivered to B, who is working under the aver- 
age agreement. No switching movement covered by a 
tariff is involved. How should this case be treated? 

Answer — B is really the consignee. The whole deten- 
tion should be charged against him under his average 
agreement, and no free time allowed to A. 

(b) A car arrives at a station consigned to "A notify 
B," which requires surrender of bill of lading- before de- 
livery can be effected. Bill of lading is surrendered and 
car delivered to B, who is working under the average 
agreement. No switching movement covered by a tariff 
is involved. How should this case be treated? 

Answer — B is the consignee in this case, also. The 
whole detention should be charged against him under his 
average agreement, and no free time allowed to A. 
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Interpretation No. 205. 

Question — If a car arrives at destination billed "to 
order," should consignee be allowed 24 hours for the 
surrender of bill of lading", and then, after car is ordered 
to his own switch, should 48 hours additional be allowed 
for unloading? 

Answer — Consignee should not be allowed 24 hours* ad- 
ditional time. Car is for unloading and not for recon- 
signment. 

Interpretation No. 206. 

Question — ^A car arrives at destination billed straight, 
not "order notify." The consignee does not have a private 
siding. The car is placed on hold track until the con- 
signee is notified and advises where he wants delivery 
made. Should the consignee be allowed twenty-four hours 
in addition to the forty-eight hours for unloading? 

Answer — No; car is for unloading, and only forty-eight 
hours should be allowed. 

Interpretation No. 207. 

Question — The question has been raised as to what 
allowance, if any, should be made for delay between the 
receipt of orders and the time car is placed for unloading 
when cars are held for surrender of bill of lading, pay- 
ment of freight charges, or other orders for delivery. 
(This also refers to Rule 5, Section A.) 

Answer — Allowance should be made in this case only 
when there is delay by carrier in placing, when actual 
time between receipt of order and placing of car should 
be added to free time. 

Interpretation No. 208. 

Question — A car is placed for unloading on a public- 
delivery track and part of the lading is removed. The 
car is then switched to another part of the same yard and 
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the rest of the lading is removed. There is a switching 
charge for this movement. What free time should be 
allowed — 

1 — For the partial unloading? 

2 — For the final unloading? 
Answer — This is one transaction, and only forty-eight 
hours (2 days) should be allowed for the total unloading. 

RULE 2, SECTION B, PARAGRAPH 3. 

Rule 2, Section B, Paragraph 3, allows twenty-four 
hours' (one day) free time: "When cars destined for 
delivery to or for forwarding by a connecting line are 
held for surrender of bill of lading or for payment of lawful 
freight charges." 

Interpretation No. 209. 

Question — A car is loaded in switching service and ten- 
dered to a carrier line in advance of billing. Under the 
rule, should the carrier line notify the shipper that the 
car is held and is twenty-four hours' full time from the next 
7.00 a. m. to be allowed to the consignor to supply billing? 

Answer — No extra time should be allowed; car is not 
released until billing information is forwarded by the ship- 
per. The carrier line is under no obligation to notify the 
shipper. 

RULE 2, SECTION B, PARAGRAPH 5. 

Rule 2, Section B, including Paragraph 5, reads: 

"Twenty-four hours' (one day) free time will be al- 
lowed; When cars are stopped in transit to complete load- 
ing, to partly unload or to partly unload and partly reload 
(when such privilege of stopping in transit is allowed in 
the tariffs of the carriers)." 

Rule 8, Section A, Paragraph 1, reads: 

"When the condition of the weather during the pre- 
scribed free time is such as to make it impossible to employ 
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men or teams in loading or unloading, or impossible to 
place freight in cars, or to move it from cars, without se- 
rious injury to the freight, the free time shall be extended 
until a total of 48 hours free from such weather interfer- 
ence shall have been allowed." 

Rule 2, Section B, Paragraph 5, only allows 24 hours, 
while Rule 8, Section A, Paragraph 1, allows 48 hours, free 
from weather interference. 

Interpretation No. 231. 

Question — Can the provision of Rule 8, Section A, Para- 
graph 1, be applied to Rule 2, Section B, Paragraph 5, and 
how much time should be allowed free from weather inter- 
ference ? 

Answer — Yes; but twenty-four hours only should be 
allowed for weather interference, as this is the total free 
time specified in Rule 2, Section B, Paragraph 5. 

RULE 3— NOTE. 

Rule 3 (Note) provides for the exclusion of holidays in 
computing time. 

Interpretation No. 300. 

Question — Should a day which is established by custom 
and observed by members of special organizations be con- 
sidered a legal holiday? 

Answer — ^A day established by custom should not be 
regarded as a legal holiday, nor exempted under the rules, 
unless confirmed by the State. 

Interpretation No. 301. 

What is meant by a National holiday ? Should not this 
word be omitted ? 

Answer — National holidays are legal holidays in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other territory under direct control 
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of Federal Government, but not in the rest of the country 
unless confirmed by the State. 

Interpretation No. 302. 

Question — Should Sundays be included in computing 
dietention under average rule? 

Answer — The rule distinctly states that Sundays and 
legal holidays will be excluded. Therefore, there is no 
reason why Sundays should be included in figuring under 
the average agreement, except as provided for in Rule 9, 
Section A. 

RULE 3, SECTION B. 

Rule 3, Section B, provides that "On cars held for orders, 
time will be computed from the first 7.00 a. m. after the 
day on which notice of arrival is sent or given to the con- 
signee." 

Interpretation No. 321. 

Question — A railroad has a point established where it 
stops cars for reconsignment. In some cases it is the cus- 
tom for the agent at such point to notify the general office 
of the railroad company of the arrival of the cars, the gen- 
eral office giving the notice to the consignee. This notice 
is sometimes delivered one or more days after the car ar- 
rives. In other cases the notification is mailed direct by 
the agent at the reconsigning point to the owner. The 
question is, when should free time begin — at the next 7.00 
a. m. after the arrival of the car at the point of reconsign- 
ment, or at the next 7.00 a. m. after notice is sent by the 
general office? 

Answer — The time should begin the next 7.00 a. m. after 
notice is sent, without regard to the point from which it 
is sent. 

Note — It should be noted that undue delay in sending 
notice may result in illegal discrimination. 
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Interpretation No. 322. 

Rule 3, Section C, provides that : "On cars held for un- 
loading, time will be computed from the first 7.00 a. m. 
after placement on public-delivery tracks, and after the 
day on which notice of arrival is sent or given to con- 
signee." 

Question — ^After notice of arrival has been sent, car is 
not placed within 24 hours. It then is placed, and a notice 
of placement sent. From what time shall free time be 
computed? (This is also in connection with Rule 4, Sec- 
tion A.) 

Answer — ^Time should be computed from next 7.00 a. m. 
after placement and notice. 

Interpretation No. 323. 

Rule 3, Section B, provides that "On cars held for or- 
ders, time will be computed from the first 7.00 a. m. after 
the day on which notice of arrival is sent or g^ven to the 
consignee." 

Rule 3, Section B, also provides that "When orders for 
cars held for disposition or reconsignment are mailed, such 
orders will release cars at 7.00 a. m. of the date orders 
are received at the station where the freight is held." 

Question — If a shipper forwards a car billed to himself 
at some distant point, and, after the arrival of the car at 
destination, gives a reconsigning order to the agent at the 
originating point, which is accepted, shall the car be re- 
leased at the time the order is received by the agent at the 
originating point or when received by the agent at des- 
tination ? 

(a) When the point of origin and point of destination 
are on the same line ? 

Answer — Car should be released at the 7.00 a. m. of the 
day notice is received at destination, provided the notice 
is mailed prior to the date received, but notice mailed and 
received on the same date releases car the following 7.00 
a. m. 

This is covered by Rule 3, Section B, Paragraph 2. 
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(b) When the point of origin and point of destination 
are on different lines? 

Answer — Under Rule 3, Section B, it would make no 
difference if the point of origin and point of destination 
are on different lines. 

RULE 3, SECTION C. 

Rule 3, Section C, provides for computing free time on 
cars containing bonded freight. 

RULE 3, SECTION D. 

Rule 3, Section D, reads : 

"On cars to be delivered on any other public-delivery 
tracks, time will be computed from the first 7.00 a. m. after 
actual or constructive placement on such tracks. See Rule 
4 (Notification) and Rules 5 and 6 (Constructive Place- 
ment). 

"Note — 'Actual Placement' is made when a car is placed 
in an accessible position for loading or unloading or at a 
point previously designated by the consignor or con- 
signee/* 

Interpretation No. 341. 

A consignee has a private track of 15 cars' capacity; 
unloading of consignment must be done by crane. Ability 
to unload by crane is three or four cars per day. Eleven 
cars placed on siding and railroad missed the usual daily 
switch, which was necessary to get cars under the crane. 

Question — Should any allowance be made under Rule 3, 
Section D, or should consignee arrange his facilities for 
unloading so that all cars which the siding can accommo- 
date can be unloaded? 

Answer — Yes. Such time as is lost by failure of the rail- 
road company to make at least one switch a day. 

RULE 3, SECTION K 

Rule 3, Section E, provides that on cars to be delivered 
on private tracks, time will be computed from the first 
7.00 a, m. after placement. 
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liUmgdatiOD Nou 352. 

Rule 4, Section C, provides that delivery as per Rule 3, 
Section D, will constitute notification. 

Question — ^If a car containing a shipment which has 
been transferred in transit is placed on a private siding — 

Should the time start from the time the car is placed 
even if railroad fails to give notice to the consignee of 
the original car number? 

Answer — ^As consignee would be unable to identify, the 
free time should not start until he receives the necessary 
information to identify. 

Interpretation No* 361. 

Question — Under the average rule, it is the general 
practice, when a loaded car is delivered to an industry per- 
forming its own switching service, reloaded and returned 
to the interchange track, to treat it as two cars, and allow 
two credits if returned to the interchange track within 48 
hours, one credit if returned within 72 hours, and neither 
a debit nor credit if returned in 96 hours. Is it proper 
to treat such a car as two cars when detained beyond the 
arbitrary period of seven days ; in other words, is it proper 
to allow 14 debits before earning the arbitrary charge, 
treating it as two cars under the seven-day stop clause 
of the average rule? (This also refers to Rule 9.) 

Answer — When it is impracticable to check the tracks 
of the industry, such a car may be allowed 10 debits be- 
fore arbitrary charge is made. 

Interpretation No. 362. 

Question — Should a railroad yard some distance from 
a mill be considered as an interchange track when the 
mill takes the cars with their own engines from such a 
track? This raises the question of notice; if it is con- 
sidered an interchange track, no notice being required. 
This also involves the question of engines moving over 
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railroad tracks between mills. (This also refers to Rule 4, 
Section C.) 

Answer — If the railroad is in the habit of taking cars 
away from this assigned track they are not really placed 
for the industry, unless notice is served on the industry 
tending the cars. It hardly seems logical to charge an 
industry with cars if the railroad company can take them 
away, as the industry would have no method of checking 
what cars had been tendered them. 

Interpretation No. 363. 

Question — An industry doing its own switching removes 
an empty car from interchange track at 8.00 a. m., makes 
use of the car in inter-mill service, and returns it empty 
to the interchange track at the end of the same day. 
Should Rule 3, Section B, apply, and no charge be made? 

Answer — If a car taken for outbound loading is inci- 
dentally used in inter-mill service and not loaded for move- 
ment, it comes under Rule 6, Section B. It is to be 
noted that the providing of any cars free for use in inter- 
mill service may be an illegal discrimination. (See Inter- 
pretations Nos. 902 and 903.) 

RULE 4, SECTION C. 

Rule 4, Section C, provides that notice of arrival is not 
necessary on cars delivered to private sidings or industrial 
interchange tracks. 

Interpretation No. 421. 

Question — In the case of an interchange track being in 
a yard where empties are placed for an industry, but where 
the railroad has free access and may take the empties out 
of this yard after they are placed, is it proper, instead of 
charging from the first 7.00 a. m. after the cars are placed 
on the interchange track, to charge from the first 7.00 a. m. 
after the industry takes the cars away; that is to say, in 
this case does the fact that the railroad goes in and takes 
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the cars from the interchange track make it cease to be 
an interchange track in the. sense of absolute delivery to 
the works? 

Answer — ^As long as the railroad has free access to the 
yard and has control over the empties in this yard they 
cannot be charged to the industry until they take cars 
away, unless they have been ordered by the industry and 
tendered on the order. 

Interpretation No. 422. 

Question — Cars other than those for delivery to the in- 
dustry are sometimes placed on the interchange track of 
industries performing their own switching service, and 
such industry is unable to identify its own cars. Should 
notice of placement be given to the industry of all cars 
placed for it and free time be computed from the first 7.00 
a. m. after notice or from the first 7.00 a. m. after actual 
placement ? 

Answer — If the industry cannot identify the car, de- 
livery cannot be considered to have been made until the 
necessary information is given ; otherwise industries would 
take the cars which did not belong to them and which had 
been incorrectly placed by the railroad. Free time is com- 
puted from next 7.00 a. m. after placement and notice. 

RULE 5, SECTION B. 

Rule 5, Section B — placing cars for unloading — reads: 
"When delivery cannot be made on specially designed 
public-delivery tracks on account of such tracks being 
fully occupied, or from other cause beyond the control of 
the carrier, the carrier shall send or give the consignee 
notice in writing of its intention to make delivery at the 
nearest point available to the consignee, naming the point. 
Such delivery shall be made unless the consignee shall 
before delivery indicate a preferred available point, in 
which case the preferred delivery shall be made." 
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I n teiprei a tion No. 511. 

Question — ^When there are two public-delivery tracks 
at a point on the same road, which are some distance 
apart, and the consignee requests that placement of a 
given car be made on one of these tracks, which is only 
one block from his place of business, but which track 
is fully occupied by cars for other patrons, how far dis- 
tant must the other team-track be from the said con- 
signee's place of business before it can be considered 
accessible ? 

Answer — Distance should not be considered Car should 
be offered at nearest available track. If refused, then it 
should be held for consignee, subject to demurrage. 

I n teiprei a tion No. 512. 

Question — ^When a consignee requests a car placed on 
a preferred team track which is filled with cars, can the 
provisions of the constructive placement rule be applied, 
providing such consignee is willing to accept and ac- 
knowledge a written notification of constructive place- 
ment ; or must such a car be placed on some other public- 
team track before demurrage charges can be lawfully as- 
sessed, although consignee is willing to pay demurrage 
charges and wait until there is room on the preferred 
public-delivery track? 

Answer — The consignee being willing to accept the 
notification as constructive placement and agreeing to pay 
demurrage, the railroad can hold the car until the pre- 
ferred track is in condition to receive car without placing 
same on some other team track. 

Interpretation No. 513. 

Rule 5, Section B, reads, in part : "When delivery can- 
not be made on specially designated public-delivery tracks 
on account of such tracks being fully occupied, or from 
other cause beyond the control of the carrier, the carrier 
shall send or give the consignee notice in writing of its 
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intention to make delivery at the nearest point available 
to the consignee, naming the point." 

A portion of a team track is assigned to a contractor 
and accepted by him for his private use. It is sufficient 
to accommodate four cars and the contractor erects a 
conveyor at that point. 

Consignee's freight cannot be unloaded without the use 
of the conveyor. 

He is working under the average agreement. 

Owing to weather interference and other causes cars 
accumulate and are placed on other nearby tracks and 
held there until they could be placed on conveyor track. 

There were loaded cars under the conveyor at all times. 

Consignee claims exemption from demurrage under 
Rule 5, Section B. 

Question — Can the portion of the team track so as- 
signed be considered a private track and are the cars 
held on the nearby tracks subject to constructive place- 
ment as provided for in Rule 5, Section A? 

Answer — Yes. 

RULE 6, SECTION A. 

Rule 6, Section A, reads, in part: "Cars for loading 
will be considered placed when such cars are actually 
placed or held on orders of the consignor." 

Rule 4 — "Notification" — has no provision for notifica- 
tion of empty cars placed for loading. 

Interpretation No. 601. 

Question — Should a notification of placement be given 
for an empty car placed for loading at any siding or spur 
track under the jurisdiction of an agent located at a sta- 
tion several miles away? 

Answer — This is not necessary, as Rule 6, Section A, 
docs not require that any notice shall be given. 

RULE 6, SECTION B, 

Rule 6, Section B, provides for no free time allowance 
on empty cars placed but not used. 
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Instructions to Rule 7, Section C, provide that, when 
cars are detained on private tracks and payment of ac- 
crued demurrage charges is refused, further cars will not 
be furnished after 5 days' written notice. 

Interpretation No. 611. 

Question — Where parties ordering empty cars have re- 
fused to pay demurrage charges accruing after cars have 
been placed and not used, can further supply of empty 
cars be refused to such party at the same and other sta- 
tions until such previously accrued charges have been 
paid? 

Answer — It would hardly be permissible to refuse to 
furnish empty cars, as the railroad company has a redress 
in an action in the courts. 

InteqMretation No. 712. 

Rule 7, Section B, Paragraph 1, provides: 

"Section B — Refrigerator or other fully insulated cars 
(which have been ordered by consignor or shipper) will 
be subject to the following charges after the expiration 
of the free time allowed/' 

Section B, Paragraph 6, reads: — "This section shall ap- 
ply to cars into which freight is loaded, or transferred in 
transit for the purpose of providing necessary protection 
from climatic conditions." 

A refrigerator or other fully insulated car is held under 
load. 

Question — Is this car subject to the charges named 
under Rule 7, Section B? 

Answer — Yes, unless there is a notation on bill of lading 
or way-bill, to the effect that the refrigerator or other 
fully insulated car was not ordered by the shipper or con- 
signor or that the car was not used for the purpose of pro- 
viding necessary protection. In the absence of such no- 
tation the car is subject to the charges provided for by 
Rule 7, Section B, but where such notation is made car 
will be subject to the charge provided for by Section A. 
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RULE 8— CLAIMS. 

In some localities there is a State, county or municipal 
law restricting the use of roads (highways) when in soft 
condition. 

Interpretation No. 800. 

Question — What allowance should be made to con- 
signee for days on which this condition exists? 

Answer — As the action of the authorities in restricting 
the use of the roads is not a railroad disability, no allow- 
ance should be made. 

RULE 8, SECTION A— THE WEATHER RULE. 

Rule 8, Section A, provides that no demurrage shall be 
assessed for detention caused by certain weather interfer- 
ence. 

Interpretation No. 811. 

Question — When a plant or any approach to the same 
plant is inaccessible by reason of a flood, should any al- 
lowance in free time be made? 

Answer — Where this involves no disability of the carrier, 
no allowance should be made. 

Interpretation No. 813. 

Question — In the case of a shipment of material not 
subject to "serious injury'' by rain, such as coal, rock, etc., 
should an allowance be made for an ordinary rainy day? 
In other words, would such a day constitute a condition 
of weather making it ^'impossible to employ men or teams 
in loading or unloading?" 

Answer — This is to be handled strictly as a question of 
fact, and determined on best evidence available. 

Interpretation No. 814. 

Shipments of tanning extract received frozen. Com- 
modity can be thawed in one day, and can be drawn off 
in one day. 
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Question — Should two days be allowed to draw it off 
after extract has been thawed out? 

Answer — ^As the weather rule makes no limit as to the 
time to be allowed, such time allowance would have to be 
made as would be necessary to thaw out the liquid. No 
allowance can be made when consignee is working- under 
the average rule. 

Interpretaticm No. 815. 

Eimpty car placed for loading, partially loaded, but, on 
account of weather, completion of load prevented, and car 
then unloaded. 

Question — Should any free time allowance be given? 
If so, how much ? 

Answer — If car is returned empty, it should be treated 
as a car taken empty and not used, and come under Rule 6, 
Section B. 

Interpretation No. 816. 

Question — What allowance should be made for snow 
or icy roads at points other than at immediate track where 

car is being unloaded? 

Answer — The railroad is not responsible for the con- 
dition of roads off their right of way, and no allowance 
should be made. 

Interpretation No. 817. 

Question — What allowance, if any, should be made 
when only part of a day is rainy? For example, it rains 
from 7.00 to 9.00 a. m., while the rest of the day is fair, 
or from 11.00 a. m. to 1.00 p. m., the day being fair before 
and after these times ; or, the day is fair up until 4.00 p. m. 

Answer — Allowance should be made only for the time 
it is actually raining. 

Interpretation No. 818. 

Question — Should an allowance be made for weather 
interference after the expiration of free time, if cars have 
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been bunched so as to prevent the consignee from unload- 
ing within the free time? 

Answer — Yes; if cars have been bunched and weather 
has interfered with the unloading, such additional free 
time should be allowed as was lost by bad weather. 

RULE 8, SECTION B— THE BUNCHING RULE. 

Interpretation No. 831. 

Question — Do the words of the bunching rule mean that 
the cars must be grouped together, not necessarily in one 
train or in one yard, but in such a manner that they will 
arrive at destination and be tendered to consignee on the 
same day, when they have been shipped on different dates, 
or are they intended to apply as well to two cars shipped 
two days apart and arrive at destination and be tendered 
to consignee one day apart ? 

Answer — Bunching rule should apply in both of these 
cases, as cars should be delivered as nearly as possible in 
the order of their shipment. 

Interpretation No. 832. 

Question — A shipper gives orders to ship three cars two 
days apart from the same point of shipment to the same 
destination, and shipper complies with these orders. The 
three cars arrive at destination on the same date; the 
consignee's ordinary capacity for unloading is only one 
car in two days. What allowance should be made? 

Answer — In this case the consignee should be allowed, 
on one car, 48 hours; the second car, 96 hours, and the 
third car, 144 hours. 

Interpretation No. 834. 

Question (a) — A consignee receives a consignment of 
a number of cars of heavy material at a station where 
the railroad maintains a station crane. The entire ship- 
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ment arrives within two days after being unloaded from 
a vessel. The consignee is only able to unload one car a 
day, and claims demurrage should not start until the cars 
are actually placed under the crane. When does demur- 
rage start on the cars held out? 

Answer — The railroad company is not obliged to fur- 
nish a crane, and if consignee desiring to use it has ship- 
ments made to him in greater quantities than the known 
capacity of the crane, he should be responsible for the 
demurrage. So in this case demurrage would begin forty- 
eight hours after the next 7.00 a. m. after consignee is 
notified. 

(b) — How would demurrage be affected on a second 
consignment for another consignee arriving before the 
first consignment had been unloaded ? 

Answer — As cars must be placed in the order of their 
arrival, the second consignee must wait until all of the 
cars of the first arrival are unloaded, and demurrage 
should begin forty-eight hours after the next 7.00 a. m. 
after consignee is notified of the arrival of the cars. 

RULE 8, SECTION B, PARAGRAPH 2. 

Rule 8, Section B, Paragraph 2 — the bunching rule — 
provides (prior to amendment of May 15, 1912) : "Claim 
to be presented to the carrier's agent before the expira- 
tion of the free time.'* 

Interpretation No. 836. 

Rule 8, Section B, Paragraph 2 — the bunching rule — 
provides : "Claim to be presented to carrier's agent within 
fifteen (15) days." 

Question — From what date should the fifteen-day period 
begin? 

Answer — As the consignee is not in position to make 
any claim on account of bunching until the demurrage bill 
is presented, the fifteen-day period should begin on the 
day following the day on which it is presented. 
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RULE 8, SECTION E— ERRORS. 
Interpretation No. 861. 

Question — A consignee has a quantity of freight shipped 
to him in such amounts as he could ordinarily unload 
without incurring demurrage, but, owing to a strike or 
trouble with his employes, he is unable to unload so 
as not to incur demurrage. Should any time allowance 
be made? 

Answer — ^The railroad company is not responsible for 
the conditions of labor in an industry, and, therefore, no 
allowance should be made on account of a strike. 

Interpretation No. 862. 

Question — Does this rule cover only errors made by the 
road on which the car is loaded, or does it cover errors 
on any railroad over which the car may have traveled, in- 
cluding the originating road ? 

Answer — The rule states simply railroad errors. This 
would naturally apply to any railroad over which the 
freight is transported. 

Interpretation No. 863. 

Freight is damaged in transit, and consignee declines 
to accept car until adjustment is made by railroad com- 
pany. 

Question — Does rule apply, and exempt car from de- 
murrage charge ? 

Answer — No. 

Interpretation No. 864. 

Question — Does rule apply in case of excessive delay 
in transit, on account of which a given shipment is refused 
by consignee? 

Answer — The rule should apply when the delay is so 
excessive as to justify refusal. 
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Interpretation No. 865, 

Charges accrue, it is claimed, on account of "run- 
arounds" causing later shipments to be placed ahead of 
earlier shipments. 

Question — Does rule apply under these circumstances? 

Answer — "Run-arounds" do not come under the rule 
unless bunching is caused by the "run-arounds." When 
cars are under constructive placement and recent arrivals 
are "rim-aroimd" and then unloaded in less than twenty- 
four hours, proper allowance should be given. No allow- 
ance can be made when consignee is working under the 
average rule. (See Rule 8, Section B.) 

Interpretation No. 866. 

Question — What allowance should be made where the 
regular switching time is 8.00 a. ni. and such switching is 
not performed until 12.00 noon? 

Answer — A railroad is not obliged to make more than 
one switch, and a delay in switching of a few hours should 
not be taken into account, unless custom has established 
a more frequent practice. 

Interpretation No. 857. 

Question — What allowance should be made where two 
or more linns occupy the same track, which necessitates 
the disturbing of one of the industry's cars in order to 
switch cars of the other industry? 

.-\nswer— If two firms occupy the same track, it is their 
disability, and the inlcrruption to their loading or unload- 
ing necessary to operate the track is not the fault of the 
carrier. 

Interpretation No. 868. 

Question — \\ hat allowance should be made where cars 
are taken away from an industry while one road delivers 
cars to another? 

Answer — As this is the fault of the carrier, time should 
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be allowed equal to the time the cars are away from the 
industry. 

Interpretation No. 869. 

Question — When there are cars on constructive place- 
ment and the railroad fails to shift the siding of the con- 
signee in whole or in part, what allowance should be made 
for this error of the railroad company? 

Answer — No allowance will be made unless all cars 
are unloaded before next shift is made. If a shift is missed 
when a siding is full of empty cars, one day extra free 
time is to be allowed on each car under constructive place- 
ment at the time shift was missed. If a shift is missed 
when only a part of the cars on the siding are empty, one 
day extra free time will be allowed on a proper proportion 
of the cars under constructive placement. This proportion 
corresponds to the proportion of empty cars to the total 
number of cars on the siding when the shift is missed. 
When shifts are regularly made twice a day, half above 
allowance will be made, and so on. Each commodity will 
be computed separately, when so requested. (See Rules 
5, Section A, and 6, Section A.) 

Interpretation No. 870. 

Question — What allowance should be made where an 
unexpected rush of business in a given district prevents 
the prompt placing for actual unloading of cars construc- 
tively placed? 

Answer — Allowance should be made only when a switch 
is actually missed. 

Interpretation No. 871. 

Question — A railroad has a right to demand the sur- 
render of the bill of lading on all shipments, but it is the 
custom to require only the surrender of bills of lading 
reading "to order." A car was billed in error "to order," 
which caused delay in releasing the car, so that demurrage 
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accrued. If the car had not been billed ''to order" it 
would have been promptly released. Should the demur- 
rage be cancelled ? 
Answer — Yes ; as this was a railroad error. 

RULE 9— THE AVERAGE AGREEMENT. 

InteriMretation No. 900. 

A public elevator under the law is not allowed to handle 
its own grain, penalty being provided in some States. It 
is not the consignor or consignee of the grain ; it loads or 
unloads the grain under instructions of the owner. 

Question — Is this public elevator entitled to the aver- 
age plan on all the cars it loads or unloads ? 

Answer — As the elevator company is not the consignor 
or consignee of the commodity, does not pay freight upon 
it and cannot be held for demurrage, it is not entitled 
to work under the average plan, but any consignor or 
consignee on whose account grain is handled by the eleva- 
tor may sign the average agreement. 

Interpretation No. 90 L 

Question — Should cars loaded with grain which arc held 
for orders, and subsequently ordered by the consignee to 
be unloaded into the elevator of a carrier, come under the 
average agreement of such consignee? 

Answer — The average plan does not cover cars held 
for orders, and, therefore, the average plan could not be 
applied in this case until the cars are actually ordered 
unloaded. 

Interpretation No. 902. 

Empty cars are delivered to concerns working under 
average agreement and not used. 

Rule 6, Section B, provides for no free time allow- 
ance on empty cars placed but not used. 
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Question — Do empty cars, not returned loaded, come 
under the average agreement? If so — 

(a) Do they get one credit if returned empty in 24 
hours ? 

Answer — ^These cars come under the average agree- 
ment, and also under Rule 6, Section B. A debit will be 
charged for every day such a car is held. 

(b) Do the provisions of Rule 6, Section B, apply in 
connection with the average agreement? 

Answer — Yes. (See Interpretation No. 363.) 

Interpretation No. 903. 

Question — Should cars used in inter-mill service be in- 
cluded in the average agreement ? 

Answer — If cars are provided for inter-miU service, 
proper rental should be charged without reference to 
demurrage. (See Interpretation No. 363.) 

Interpretation No. 904. 

Question — Can the cars of one consignee, handled at 
two separate and distinct stations, under different agents, 
be assembled under one average agreement? 

Answer — No. The agreement provided in Rule 9 covers 
only one station. Separate agreements must be entered 
into for each station. 

Interpretation No. 905. 

Question — Consignee receives freight at two separate 
and distinct delivery yards under the jurisdiction of a 
single agent, and such delivery yards may be a mile apart. 
Should a separate average agreement be made effective 
with such consignee at one of such delivery yards and not 
at the other; or, if he enters into the average agreement, 
must same include all cars handled by such consignee at 
both of such delivery yards? 

^inswer — If two separate and distinct delivery yards are 
located at one station, there should be only one agreement. 
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If the yards are at different stations, there should be two 
agreements, even if there is only one agent over both 
stations. 

Interpretation No. 906. 

Question — Consignee has two plants located along the 
same line, one a few blocks away from the other, and 
the nature of the commodity handled at one of the plants 
will be different from that handled at the other plant. 
Will the average agreement apply at each of such plants 
separately, or must it include cars handled at both of 
such plants? 

Answer — The difference in the commodity handled at 
the separate plants would not affect the average agree- 
ment, and both plants should be included in same if at 
the same station. 

Interpretation No. 907. 

Question — Where there are two or more separate and 
distinct freight stations under the jurisdiction of one agent, 
if a consignee handles cars at more than one of such sta- 
tions must the average ag^reement include the cars handled 
at all such stations jointly, or can it be made to include 
only the cars handled at one of such stations? 

Answer — If the accounts of the distinct freight stations 
are kept separate, the question of the jurisdiction of one 
agent would have nothing to do with the average agree- 
ment, and, therefore, there should be separate ones for 
each station. 

Interpretation No. 908. 

Question — Wliere an industry is having work done on 
its plant, and the cars for the contractor are consigned 
in the care of the industry, the industry working under 
the average plan, can the cars for the contractor be taken 
into the account of the industry under the average plan, 
the industry guaranteeing the freight charges? 
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Answer — No. The benefits of an average agreement 
cannot be conveyed to any other interest than that signing 
the same. 

Rule 9 — Average Agreement — reads : "When a shipper 
or receiver enters into the following agreement, the charge 
for detention to cars, provided for by Rule 7, on all cars 
held for loading or unloading by such shipper or receiver 
shall be computed on the basis of the average time of 
detention to all such cars released during each calendar 
month, such average detention being computed as fol- 
lows •/' 

Interpretation No. 910. 

Question — Consignee receives freight at two separate 
and distinct plants under the jurisdiction of a single agent, 
and such plants may be a mile apart. While only one 
average agreement should apply to both plants, can con- 
signee, if he so desires, enter into separate agreements 
for each plant ? 

Answer — Yes, if shipper desires this privilege. 

RULE 9, SECTION A. 

Rule 9, Section A, provides : "A credit of one day will 
be allowed for each car released within the first twenty- 
four hours of free time. A debit of one day will be charged 
for each twenty-four hours or fraction thereof that a car 
is detained beyond the free time." 

Interpretation No. 920. 

Question — A consignee has signed the average agree- 
ment under the National Demurrage Rules. Under the 
State law, seventy-two hours (three days) is allowed for 
unloading shipments of coal in carloads, but no average 
agreement is prescribed. Should seventy-two hours (three 
days) be allowed under the average agreement on intra- 
state shipments of coal in carloads before debits are 
charged ? 
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Answer — No. When the average agreement is signed, 
the parties signing same obligate themselves to abide by 
its terms, which provide a credit of one day for each car 
released within the first twenty-four hours of free time 
A debit of one day will be charged for each twenty-four 
hours or fraction thereof that a car is detained beyond 
the free time. 

Interpretation No. 923. 

Rule 7, Section B, Paragraph 5, reads : "Credits earned 
under Rule 9 (Average Agreement) cannot be used to 
offset any charges provided above which are in excess of 
$1.00 per day." 

Rule 9, First Paragraph, (Preamble), reads: "When a 
shipper or receiver enters into the following agreement, 
the charge for detention to cars provided for by Section A 
of Rule 7, on all cars held for loading or unloading by such 
shipper or receiver shall be computed on the basis of the 
average time of detention to all such cars released during 
each calendar month, such average detention to be com- 
puted as follows:" 

Rule 9, Section A, last sentence, reads: "When a car 
has accrued five (5) debits, the charge provided for by 
Rule 7 will be made for all subsequent detention, including 
Sundays and holidays." 

Rule 9, Section B, second sentence, reads: "If the 
credits equal or exceed the debits, no charge will be made 
for the detention of the cars, and no payment will be made 
to shippers or receivers on account of such excess of 
credits, nor shall the credits in excess of the debits of anv 
one month be considered in computing the average deten- 
tion for another month." 

A refrigerator or other fully insulated car subject to 
average agreement is held beyond free time allowed. 

Question (a) — Will that portion of the charges provided 
for by Rule 7, Section B, which exceeds $1.00 per day 
apply? 

Answer — Yes. 
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Question (b) — Will that portion of the charges which 
exceeds $1.00 per day apply on Sundays and Holidays? 

Answer — No. 

Question (c) — Will that portion of the charges which 
exceeds $1.00 per day apply if the credits equal or exceed 
the debits? 

Answer — Yes. That portion of the charges which ex- 
ceeds $1.00 per day applies as per Rule 7, Section B, in all 
cases (except on Sundays and Holidays), 
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CHAPTER X. 

PRIVATE CARS. 

Firms requiring tank cars and other special transi>orta- 
tion equipment but not having sufficient business to 
warrant construction and operation of their own cars, or 
if their business is of a character such that it is impossible 
to operate the year round a uniform number of cars, often 
find it to their advantage to lease from car manufacturers 
this equipment of a type suitable for their purpose, for 
which a fixed rental is paid. Such leasing arrangement is 
usually made under a car service contract of which the 
following is a sample : 

CAR SERVICE CONTRACT. 



THIS AGREEMENT made and entered into this 

of by and between 

CAR COMPANY, a Corporation having its principal office in 
party of the first part ; and 



having its principal office in the City of 

party of the second part, WITNESSETH: 

First: The party of the first part agrees to 
furnish to the party of the second part 



cars, having a capacity of approximately each ; 

which cars are to be used by the party of the second part exclusively 

in their service for 

Second: The party of the first part agrees to deliver said cars to 
said party of the second part 
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and the party of the second part agrees to acc^t delnrery of said can 
and to pay the service rate thereon* hereinafter provided for, fron 



and until they are returned to the party of die first part at. 



The party of the first part agrees to maintain said cars according to 
present requirements of railroad companies and existing IL C B. 
Rules, but shall not he liable for any damage to» or loss of» any part 
of any shipment made in any of said cars. If any damage is cavied 
to any of said cars while on the private tracks of the party of tiie 
second part, or on any other privately owned tracks, the party of die 
second part shall pay to the party of the first part the cost of repairing 
such damage. The party of the second part shall replace any remor- 
able tank parts (dome lids, outlet caps, etc), if lost or broken. 

Third: The party of the first part shall collect all mileage earned 
by said cars, and keep all records appertaining to their movementi. 
Party of the second part shall assist party of the first part in following 
the movements of said cars by furnishing to the party of the first part 
complete reports of the movements of cars, giving destination, date 
and routing of each movement. 

Fourth: The party of the second part agrees to pay to the party 

of the first part 

per car per month for the use of said cars; said monthly payments 
shall be made on the first day of the month after said cars are delivered 
to the party of the second part, and on the first day of each month 
thereafter. The party of the first part shall each month credit party 
of the second part with all mileage earned by said cars while in the 
service of the party of the second part, according to, and subject to, 
all rules of the tariffs of the railroads. Said mileage credit shall be 
reported to the party of the second part on or about the twenty-fifth 
day of the month succeeding the month for which said credit is given, 
and such credit shall be deducted from the payment of rental due on 
the first day of the month next succeeding the sending of the credit 
memorandum, and the balance shall be remitted by the party of the 
second part to the party of the first part as and for full payment 
of the service rate for the preceding month. 

Fifth : This agreement is to remain in full force and efiFect until the 

day of 

and the party of the second part agrees to return all said cars to the 
party of the first part as hereinbefore provided, in the same condition 
in which they were received, excepting for ordinary wear and tear. 

Sixth : The party of the second part agrrees so to use said cars that 
their mileage under load shall be equal to their mileage empty on each 
railroad over which they move. Should the empty mileage on any 
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railroad over which they move exceed the loaded, the party of the 
second part shall pay the party of the first part for such excess at 
the rate established by the tariff of the railroad on which such excess 
of empty mileage is incurred. 

Seventh: It is agreed that if either of the parties fails to perform 
any of the covenants or agreements herein stated, the other party may 
terminate this agreement. 

Eighth: This agreement shall be binding upon the parties hereto, 
their successors, representatives, administrators, and executors, and 
shall not be assignable by the party of the second part without the 
written consent of the party of the first part. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have caused this 
instrument to be executed by their respective duly authorized officers, 
and attested by their secretaries and corporate seals to be hereunto 
affixed the day and year first above written. 

CAR COMPANY. 
ATTEST: 

By 

ATTEST : 

By 

The Official Railway Equipment Register, published at 
No. 75 Church Street, New York, contains, in addition 
to other valuable data and information concerning railway 
equipment, etc., lists together with designating marks of 
privately owned cars, with address of the owning company 
and information respecting the number of cars operated 
and other general information of like character. In the 
Register are also contained the car service rules of the 
American Railway Association, as well as rules covering 
the replacement and repairs to rolling stock, and other 
information for private car owners. This publication will 
be of great value to the industrial traffic department, 
which has to deal with this subject. The letter "X" is 
used as designating mark for private cars and this im- 
mediately following the number of the car. 

To illustrate: The American Beet Sugar Company's 
cars are marked with the designating marks and number, 
ABSX 10, and up. 
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Rules covering the handling of privately owned cars arc 
contained in the classifications, and in the absence of any 
exceptions to the classifications these rules govern the 
movement of such privately owned equipment. Official 
Classification Rule No. 29 has to do with this and reads 
as follows: 

Section 1. In providing ratings in this Classification for articles in 
tank cars, the carriers whose tariffs are governed by this Classificatioo 
do not assume any obligation to furnish tank cars. When tank cars 
are furnished by shippers or owners, mileage at the rate of three- 
quarters (}i) oi one cent per mile will be allowed for the use of sach 
tank cars, loaded or empty, provided the cars are properly equipped. 
No mileage will be allowed on cars switched at terminals nor for 
movement of cars under empty freight car tariffs. 

Section 2. Private tank cars will be moved empty, without charge, 
at the time movement is made between stations or junction points on 
the lines of carriers whose tariffs are governed by this Qassiiication 
(either individually or jointly), including delivery to connecting lines, 
subject to the following conditions: 

(a) Should the aggregate empty mileage of any owner's cars on 
June 30th of each year, or at the close of any such yearly period as 
may be mutually agreed upon, exceed the aggregate loaded mileage 
on the lines of such carriers individually (or jointly when mileage 
accounts are computed jointly) such excess must be paid for by the 
i>wner, either by an equivalent loaded mileage during the succeeding 
six months, or, at tariff rates without minimum, plus the mileage 
that has been paid by the carriers to the owners on such excess empty 
mileage. Any excess of loaded mileage over empty mileage of any 
i>\vner's cars at the end of the accounting period will be continued 
as a credit against the empty movement of such cars for the ensuing 
twelve months. 

vb^ New cars or newly acquired cars, moved empty to home or 
UMding point by order of the owner, must be billed at regular tariii 
rates. 

The Western Classification, in Rule No. 32, provides 
the following: 

Section 1. Where the Classification provides ratings on commodi- 
lies in tank cars, such ratings do not obligate the carrier to furnish 
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tank cars in case the carrier does not own, or has not made arrange- 
ments for supplying such equipment. 

Section 2. When tank cars of private ownership are furnished by 
shippers or owners, mileage at the rate of three-fourths (H) of a cent 
per mile will be allowed on loaded and empty movement provided they 
are properly equipped. No mileage will be allowed on such cars 
switched at terminals nor for movement under empty freight car 
tariffs. 

Section 3. The weights and charges on shipments in tank cars shall 
be based on the full gallonage capacity of the tank, unless the weight 
carrying capacity of the car trucks is less, in which case the actual 
weight subject to the weight carrying capacity of the car trucks as 
minimum will govern. 

The Southern Classification, in Rule No. 32, provides : 

Section 1. Ratings provided for freight in tank cars do not obligate 
the carriers to furnish tank cars. 

Section 2. Except as provided in Section 5 of this Rule, or in the 
separate descriptions of articles, actual weight shall be charged for 
freight in tank cars loaded full. 

Section 3. When the tank is not full, charges shall be computed 
on the gallonage capacity of the tank, subject to Section 5 of this 
Rule, and the provisions of General Rule 39 (see Note). The gallon- 
age capacities of tank cars are shown in W. H. Hosmer's (Agent) 
I. C. C. No. A-358, Circular No. 6-G, supplements thereto or re-issues 
thereof. 

Note. — On articles subject to Section 1825 of the Regulations for the 
Transportation of Dangerous Articles other than Explosives, the mini- 
mum carload weight shall be computed at 98 per cent of the gallonage 
capacity of the tank. 

Section 4. The "weight for computation,*' where published in the 
separate descriptions of articles in tank cars, is to be used in comput- 
ing charges (a) when the tank is full and the actual weight is not 
obtainable, or (b) when the tank is not full and the gallonage capacity 
is used to compute the minimum charge. 

Section 5. Tank cars must not be loaded beyond weight carrying 
capacity. If the freight loaded in a tank car is of such weight per 
gallon that the weight computed on the gallonage capacity of the 
tank is in excess of the weight carrying capacity of the tank car, the 
weight carrying capacity of the tank car will be the carload minimum 
weight 
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Section 6. The tank or gallonage capacity of tank as referred to 
in this Rule does not include the capacity of dome. 

§ 1. Account System. 

There are several good systems of keeping account of 
the whereabouts of privately owned cars, and there is a 
wider diversity than might be imagined in the systems in 
successful operation. Some of the trunk lines recommend 
a system outlined briefly in the chart below, which is in 
use in the car accounting department of the roads referred 
to. This chart is made out containing a heading for every 
day in the month, and the whereabouts of the car is ob- 
tained from the reports furnished by the car accounting 
departments of the railroads, giving the passing of junc- 
tion points. These reports are usually submitted on postal 
cards furnished by the private car owner to the car ac- 
countant when cars are forwarded from the originating 
points. The Car Accounting Department fills in the in- 
formation as to movement of the car and mails the card 
to the car owner. This data is placed on the car ac- 
count sheet, and at the end of the month the mileage of 
each car is summarized and carried into the column under 
the heading "mileage earned." It is then sub-divided 
and a debit and credit account is opened on another part 
of the sheet with each of the roads over which cars have 
moved during the month. It is customary for the carriers 
to make returns of mileage earned about the 15th of the 
month succeeding the month for which they are reporting. 
This statement covers all cars of a privately-owned line 
during the month, and it would, therefore, appear on the 
statement in one item, whereas a debit would be made up 
of several items. This skeleton form of the monthly car 
account chart is shown on next page. For want of space 
the full number of the days of the month are not included. 
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At the end of each month the record of the whereabouts 
of the car is transferred to the first date of the succeeding 
month. In the event of car owner failing to receive a 
statement of mileage earned from any of the carriers by 
the twentieth of the month for the preceding month, a 
statement should be addressed to the Chief Car Account- 
ant advising of the non-receipt of mileage statement, 
giving information as to how much mileage should be 
credited. 

§2. Mileage Earnings. 

Car owner is entitled to three-quarters of a cent per 
mile when car is under load, and the same amount when 
returning empty. It often happens that a car will not 
move over exactly the same route in both directions, and 
it occurs at times that there is a slight discrepancy between 
mileage earnings as reported by the railroad company and 
the mileage as determined by the car owner. This slight 
difference, however, would be immaterial, and the mileage 
records may be corrected accordingly. 

Many of the lines employ form letters in their corre- 
spondence respecting repairs, billing and damage to pri- 
vately owned cars. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has a typical form 
used by the General Superintendent of Motive Power 
which contains eight enumerated paragraphs. This letter 
has reference only to the matter of repairs and damage to 
cars, and the paragraph, reply to which is desired, is 
mentioned in the first or introductory paragraph of the 
letter, as will be noted. 
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I. T. WALLIS, 
General Supt, Motive Power. 



)ear Sir: — 



ALTOONA, PA, (Date) 

Reply to Desk 



Kindly see paragrraph .... regarding Car No. 

, which was damaged on our lines on 

Car above mentioned was destroyed at place and date shown. 
Kindly furnish valuation statement. We will then advise as to 
settlement. 

We have your letter of giving description and valuation 

of your car You may quote this letter as authority 

to render bill against Penna. R. R. Co. for the depreciated value 

of the viz. $ Trucks and air brakes 

will be returned in accordance with your instructions to 

Please hurry reply to my letter concerning above subject. 
Referring to communication above mentioned, will advise that we 
have thoroughly investigated the movement of car in question over 

our line, and can find no record of having made 

repairs. Joint evidence herewith returned. 

Referring to above noted communication. Our investigation de- 
velops that wrong repairs were made at shop 

on Defect card to cover is attached. 

Joint Evidence Card, covering wrong repairs, found on above 
named car, is attached. Please investigate and, if responsible, fur- 
nish Defect Card to cover. 

Communication above referred to is attached. Make prompt and 
thorough investigation concerning question raised and return 
promptly with result of same. 

Bill of Lading covering return of for above 

mentioned car herewith. 

Yours truly, 



Gcni Supt Motive Power. 



The responsibility for safety of privately owned cars, 
•ests, of course, with the carrier over whose rails the car 
masses. The Master Car Builders' Association's rules 
nake the owners responsible for, and therefore chargeable 
mth the repairs for their cars necessitated by ordinary 
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wear and tear in fair service. The term foir service means 
handling under ordinary transportation conditions. 

Railroad companies handling private cars, or cars of 
other lines^ are responsible for damage done to any car by 
unfair usage, derailment, or accident, and for improper 
repairs made by them and they must make proper repain 
at their own expense or issue a defect card covering aD 
such damage or improper repairs. The carriers are re- 
quired to give privately owned cars, while on its line, the 
same care as to inspection that it gives to its own cars and 
allow packing, adjusting brakes and running repairs. 

The placing of the responsibility for damage to equip- 
ment is possible through the rules adopted by the Master 
Car Builders' Association, and before referred to. Pri- 
vately owned cars having defect for which the delivering 
company is responsible must bear a card placed on the 
car by the delivery company when offered to a connec- 
tion. This card (defect card) enumerates the defects that 
have occurred through the operation of the car over the 
rails of the carrier about to make delivery to its connection. 

It will be seen that there is a very complete check on 
damage to privately owned cars, and the responsibility 
for such damage is easily placed, as the receiving line 
requires from the delivering line a defect card securely 
attached to such a car having defects, and the fact that 
the delivering carrier issues a defect card is in itself an 
admission that the car sustained damages while on its 
rails. Repairs which are necessary through the ordinary 
fair handling are chargeable to the owner of the cars, but 
repairs made necessary through unfair handling must be 
borne by the carrier at fault. 

The company on whose lines bodies or trucks are de- 
stroyed are required to report the fact to the owner 
immediately upon their destruction, and the carrying 
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company may at its option rebuild the car or settle for 
same in accordance with M. C. B. Specifications. 

If the company on whose line the car is destroyed 
elects to rebuild the body or truck, or both, the original 
plan of construction must be followed and the original 
kind and quality of materials used. In such cases some 
allowance is made for bottoms. 



CHAPTER XI. 
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CHAPTER XI, 

EXPLOSIVES AND DANGEROUS ARTICLES. 

As explosives are employed in a great many diversified 
classes of business, it became necessary for their safe hand- 
ling that an adequate code of rules and regulations for 
the transportation of such dangerous articles be made, that 
the interests of the carrier and the shipper, as well as the 
safety of th« traveling public, be properly protected. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, therefore, have formu- 
lated rules and regulations which, from time to time, are 
amended as the changing conditions in transportation, or 
of different commodities offered for transportation, war- 
rant. 

The Congress of the United States, by an act entitled 
"An Act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of 
the United States," approved March 4, 1909, to take effect 
and be in force on and after the first day of January, 1910, 
the Act entitled "An Act to promote the safe transporta- 
tion in interstate commerce of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles, and to provide penalties for its violation," 
approved May 30, 1908, is repealed, and the following sec- 
tions of said Act to codify, revise and amend the penal 
laws of the United States are substituted therefor : 

Sec. 232. It shall be unlawful to transport, carry or con- 
vey, any dynamite, gunpowder, or other explosives, be- 
tween a place in a foreign country and a place within or 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, or between 

231 
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a place in any State, Territory, or District of the United 
States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, and a place in any other State, Territory, 
or District of the United States, or place noncontiguous 
to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, on any vessel or 
vehicle of any description operated by a common carrier, 
which vessel or vehicle is carrying passengers for hire: 
Provided, That it shall be lawful to transport on any such 
vessel or vehicle small arms ammunition in any quantity, 
and such fuses, torpedoes, rockets, and other signal devices, 
as may be essential to promote safety in operation, and 
properly packed and marked samples of explosives for 
laboratory examination, not exceeding a net weight of one- 
half pound each, and not exceeding twenty samples at one 
time in a single vessel or vehicle; but such samples shall 
not be carried in that part of a vessel or vehicle which is 
intended for the transportation of passengers for hire: 
Provided further. That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent the transportation of military or naval 
forces with their accompanying munitions of war on pas- 
senger equipment vessels or vehicles. 

Sec. 233. The Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
formulate regulations for the safe transportation of ex- 
plosives, which shall be binding upon all common carriers 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce which transport 
explosives by land. Said Commission, of its own motion, 
or upon application made by an interested party, may 
make changes or modifications in such regulations, made 
desirable by new information or altered conditions. Such 
regulations shall be in accord with the best known prac- 
ticable means for securing safety in transit, covering the 
packing, marking, loading, handling while in transit, and 
the precautions necessary to determine whether the ma- 
terial when oflfered is in proper condition to transport. 
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Such regulations, as well as all changes or modifications 
thereof, shall take effect ninety days after their formula- 
tion and publication by said Commission and shall be in 
effect until reversed, set aside, or modified. 

Sec. 234. It shall be unlawful to transport, carry, or 
convey, liquid nitroglycerin, fulminate in bulk in dry con- 
dition, or other like explosives, between a place in a foreign 
country and a place within or subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States, or between a place in one State, Terri- 
tory, or District of the United States, or a place noncon- 
tiguous to but subject to the jurisdiction thereof, and a 
place in any other State, Territory, or District of the 
United States, or place noncontiguous to but subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, of any vessel or vehicle of any 
description operated by a common carrier in the transpor- 
tation of passengers or articles of commerce by land or 
water. 

Sec. 235. Every package containing explosives or other 
dangerous articles when presented to a common carrier 
for shipment shall have plainly marked on the outside 
thereof the contents thereof; and it shall be unlawful for 
any p^son to deliver, or cause to be delivered, to any com- 
mon carrier engaged in interstate or foreign commerce 
by land or water, for interstate or foreign transportation, 
or to carry upon any vessel or vehicle engaged in interstate 
or foreign transportation, any explosive, or other danger- 
ous article, under any false or deceptive marking, descrip- 
tion, invoice, shipping order, or other declaration or 
without informing the agent of such carrier of the true 
character thereof, at or before the time such delivery or 
carriage is made. Whoever shall knowingly violate, or 
cause to be violated, any provision of this section, or of 
the three sections last preceding, or any regulation made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in pursuance 
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thereof, shall be fined not more than two thousand dollars, 
or imprisoned for more than eighteen months, or both. 

Sec. 256. When the death or bodily injury of any per- 
son is caused by tlie explosion of any article named in the 
four sections last preceding, while the same is being placed 
upon any vessel or vehicle to be transported in violation 
thereof, or while the same is being so transported, or while 
the same is being removed from such vessel or vehicle, the 
person knowingly placing, or aiding or permitting the plac- 
ing, of such articles upim any such vessel or vehicle, to be 
so transported, siiall be imprisoned not more than len 
years. 

Before offering for shipment commodities which, in the 
opinion of the shipper might come under the head of ex- 
plosives or dangerous articles it is advisable to consult the 
rules prescrilied by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
governing the transportation of explosives or dangerous 
articles. 

These rules arc published in circular form by the United 
States Government and copy can be obtained by writing 
the Snpcrintendent of Documents, at Washington. D. C. 
These rules are also, at present, published in the Western 
Classification and also in a circular published by the Cen- 
tral Frcip^lit Association. 

The Official snc\ Western Classifications contain regula- 
tions for the transportation of dangerous articles other 
than explosives by frciq;ht, while the Southern Classifica- 
tion refers to the rules issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Conunission. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXPORTING AND IMPORTING. 

1. Exporting. 

The handling of ocean traffic has a great many difficul- 
js which are not encountered in all rail transportation, 

rail and lake business, and business under the jurisdic- 
)n of the Interstate Commerce Commission, where rates 
id charges are fixed and tariffs published, naming 
finite rates. The ocean carriers not being under the 
risdiction of any regulative body, so far as rates are 
ncerned, are enabled to charge any rates they may deem 

and change the rates as changing conditions of com- 
erce seem to dictate to them. It is therefore difficult 
r a shipper to know if he is enjoying the lowest rate 
lich might properly be assessed on his shipment, or if he 
enjoying as low a rate as his competitors on the same 
iss of goods. Steamship rates fluctuate in accordance 
th the amount of tonnage, which at a particular time may 

offered. The only way to be assured of paying a given 
te over a specified period of time is to contract with the 
samship company for transportation service over such 
riod. On a rising market the steamship companies will 
)t usually make such contracts unless at a higher rate 
an that prevailing at the time the contract is made, 
eamship rates are usually made on a basis of 2,240 
mnds per 40 cubic feet of space occupied by the material. 

237 
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Terms of the export and ocean bill of lading coveriii|^itt 
carriage of export business are dissimilar to the ordi|to 
railroad bill of lading and will be of interest to the r^ik 
if he is not already familiar with the details <A thes 
important documents. 

It will be seen that there is a gjeat difference betWCfi 
the contract of carriage on export business and the COB 
tract of the bill of lading used when shipping by rail Th 
responsibility of an ocean carrier is very gjeatly limitec 
as will be seen by a careful study of the bill of lading. 

To protect himself against loss through fire, destructto 
of the vessel or other causes, the shipper should avail hin 
self of marine insurance upon his shipments. There «r 
various kinds of policies covering this risk. The natnr 
of the material to be shipped and other circumstance 
would govern as to the kind of insurance policy to b 
written upon a consignment. The shipper therefore shool 
consult with a reliable insurance broker that he may b 
properly informed as to just how completely his risk i 
insured. To illustrate: 

Some policies only cover during transportation upo 
vessel and would not protect after the shipment was m 
loaded upon the steamship dock. There are numerov 
other variations which must be considered. 

The reader may be interested to know that the largCJ 
exporter in the United States and probably in the worl 
is the United States Steel Products Export Compan; 
which employs an office staff of fifty-two persons in ii 
traffic department. This concern exported in the ye* 
1913, 2,500,000 tons of steel, upon which it paid ocea 
freight charges of over $7,000,000.00. The compar 
operates seven lines of steamers beside chartering a larj 
number of vessels for intermediate service. One of t 
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Attention of Shippers it called to Sec. 235 of the Criminal Code of the Unit 

Every package containing explogivcs or other dangerous articles, whci 
utiall have plainly marked on the ouUide thereof the contents thereof ; aac& 
or cause to bo delivered to any common carrier engaged in interstate or t% 
state or foreign transportation, or to carry upon any vessel or vehicle en 
any explosive or other dangerous article under any false or deceptive m^ 
other declaration, or without informing the agent of such carrier of the tr v 
doliverv for carriage is made. Whoever shall knowingly violate or cause - 
shall be fined not more than $2,000, or imprldoned not more than ' 
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as a few years ago. A tramp vessel moves without the 
restraint of a schedule, consequently is at liberty to take 
any kind of cargo to any port where it may seem advan- 
tageous from a point of view of earnings of such initial 
cargo or with a view of obtaining at destination a more 
profitable charter for some other port. Rates are made 
according to the demands of the situation. It may be 
profitable as a whole transaction to accept freight in New 
York at a very low rate to Liverpool in order to obtain 
a portion of a volume of profitable cargo about to move 
from Liverpool to Argentine. Rates by tramp steamers 
are therefore sure to be unstable and uncertain. 

In the handling of line traffic the situation is exactly 
the reverse. The regular steamship lines are operated 
upon a schedule between certain ports and the traffic via 
such line is of a higher class and requires better service. 

There are four types of what might be called line serv- 
ice, namely, passenger and express line, freight line, rail- 
road and steamship line, private or industrial steamship 
line. 

There are a great many difficulties to be overcome in 
agreements to control rates by steamship companies. One 
principal difficulty is the different nationalities engaged 
in the business and also the fact that every port in the 
world is practically free and any vessel may enter. It 
does not cost an excessive amount to build a freight- 
carrying steamer and solicit trade. All of these difficul- 
ties are elements in the making of the standard rates via 
the standard lines, and while it has been said that a small 
group of men make the ocean rates, it will be observed 
by the initiated that ocean rates fluctuate in accordance 
with the demands of traffic and the scarcitv or abundance 
of freight to be moved. 

In the handling of export or import traffic the shipper 
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can at times save considerable money by employing trans- 
fer agents or import and export agents, as they are more 
frequently called. The duties of these agents are to 
engage space and book traffic via the most available line 
or most available vessel. The shipper, especially if he is 
not located at the port, finds it rather difficult to keep in 
touch with the sailings and also with the amount of traffic 
offered at the port or ports through which he ships. By 
employing an export agent he can consign his mer- 
chandise to the port from which the vessel sails and ar- 
range with the export agent to book his freight on the 
first sailing or on the sailing most desirable as to freight 
rates if there be no immediate necessity of exportation. 
The export agent being in touch with all the lines and 
thoroughly informed obtains the best possible rate. He 
charges a nominal sum for securing ocean bills of lading 
and attending to other details in connection with the 
transaction. 

When the shipment goes forward from originating in- 
land point, if it be a carload, the shipper consigns the car 
to his forwarding agent and marks on the bill of lading: 
**For export, lighterage free." The railroad holds the 
consignment at its terminal and does not make a reg- 
ular station delivery at the port. The export agent ar- 
ranges the booking of the shipment with the steamship 
company and takes out bills of lading in accordance with 
instructions transmitted to him by the shipper. If the 
shipper so orders, he insures the consignment and also 
makes out the manifest in accordance with information 
which the shipper has furnished. If the shipper is located 
at a considerable distance inland and the shipment is 
going forward via fast vessel, the shipper often instructs 
the agent to forward the bills of lading direct to the 
foreign consignee; this in order that the bill of lading 
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may reach the consignee by the time the shipment ar- 
rives at the foreign port. The export agent, who usually 
has correspondents at the different foreigti ports, may 
even arrange for transshipment at those foreign ports 
to some inland foreign destination. 

In addition to the fee that is charged to the shipper, 
the agent obtains a small brokerage, generally one-eighth 
of one per cent, ffom the steamship company with whidi 
he books the traffic. 

On less than carload shipments he can often combine 
considerable traffic via a given vessel and obtain a lower 
total rate than would apply to each individual shipment 
of a number of shippers. In doing this it is necessary 
that he consign the material to himself or to his agent 
abroad. He is thereby enabled to charge the shipper 
less than he would have to pay direct to the steam- 
ship company and at the same time make something from 
the total charges which he is obliged to pay on the con- 
signment. In handling less-than-carload shipments the 
agent also acts as a transfer or cartage agent at the port 
and delivers the goods from the railroad company to the 
steamship pier. 

§ 2. Importing. 

Importations are handled in the same general way. 
The import and export agent is able to arrange with his 
foreign correspondents to handle the shipments as they 
are shipped from the foreign port to the domestic port, 
and to make arrangements to clear through the customs, 
etc., and reship via rail to destination in the United States. 
If the shipper is unfamiliar with the arrangement nec- 
essary with the export and import agent, the railroad 
companies can put him in touch with responsible agents 
at any port to which their lines extend. 
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Many large concerns having an extensive volume of 
ixport business maintain their own export and import 
igent's office, or their own export and import depart- 
nent at the principal port which attends to this business 
lirect with the steamship companies. Some concerns 
lave an export traffic manager. 

In consigning shipments from an inland originating 
[>oint to a foreigfn destination it is necessary that the 
export agent or the export traffic manager at the port of 
sailing be supplied with the original bill of lading of the 
railroad company, a statement as to the actual invoice 
value of the consignment, the gross, tare and net weight 
of the shipment, instructions as to the name of the con- 
signee and final destination, whether the shipment is to 
go forward freight prepaid, or freight collect, whether or 
Qot the shipment is to be insured, and if so, the amount 
thereof. It is customary to insure a foreign shipment at 
the invoice price, plus 10 per cent to cover cost of 
freight, etc. 

Upon receipt of the above described shipping docu- 
ments and information, the export agent calculates the 
usual time required for the shipment from originating 
point to port of sailing and books the consignment on a 
steamer sailing after the probable date of arrival of ship- 
ment at that port. After the shipment is delivered to 
the steamship company and bills of lading and insurance 
certificate are received, these documents are forwarded 
either to the shipper or direct to the foreign consignee. 

The shipper is advised of steamer and date of sailing, 
nrhich information is also either cabled or immediately 
transmitted by mail to the consignee that he may be on 
the lookout for the shipment and arrange for its disposi- 
tion upon arrival. On import traffic the reverse obtains 
ind the consignee in this country forwards to his import 
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agent or to his customs agent at the port through which 
the shipment is to arrive the ocean bill of lading, con- 
sular invoice and direction as to disposition of the ship- 
ment upon its arrival at the United States port. It is 
necessary that these documents be in possession of the 
customs broker at the time the shipment arrives in the 
United States port that the consignment may be properly 
cleared through the customs and not be put into storage 
by the United States customs agent, pending the clear- 
ing of such shipment. Storage charges resulting from 
such action by the government are very high and are an 
unnecessary expense to the owner of the goods. 

At the time of writing this chapter the Eliropean War 
has so changed conditions surrounding exporting and im- 
porting that rates are in a chaotic state, and in most in- 
stances are many times greater than normally. War risk 
insurance is an item to be considered, and the arrival of a 
shipment at a foreign port at a scheduled time, if at all, 
is very uncertain. The general method of handling ship- 
ments at this time, however, is no diflFerent than in normal 
times, except that additional precautions in the way oi 
insurance, etc., must be taken. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

EXPRESS AND PARCEL POST. 

There has been a radical change in the last few months 
in the matter of transportation of small packages. The 
introduction on January 1, 1913, of the parcel post and 
the later increase in the limit of weight from the original 
maximum of eleven pounds, together with the new sched- 
ule of express rates as prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, have created competitive conditions 
not heretofore prevailing. 

The express companies find themselves in an active 
competition with the United States Government in the 
solicitation of business. The parcel^ post has an advan- 
tage in that through the rural districts where they have 
free delivery service the farmer is able to buy in the 
city his merchandise, limited only by the weight as pre- 
scribed by the parcel post regulations, and have it de- 
livered direct to his door. Heretofore it has been neces- 
sary that in making such purchases he take delivery at 
the nearest express or freight office. The through or 
total rates of the express companies for years were main- 
tained at a relatively high standard and were made up 
by adding together the local rates of each individual com- 
pany; in other words, a shipment originating with the 
National Express to some point served only by the Wells 
Fargo Express was subject to the rate of the National 
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Express from the originating point to point of connec- 
tion with the Wells Fargo, and the Wells Fargo's rate 
from that point to the ultimate destination. The new 
schedule as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission provides through rates between zones. This sub- 
ject is dealt with in detail in another volume. A study of 
this will indicate the considerable reduction as compared 
with previous rates in the express service. 

In a great many cases the express rates are even lower 
than the rates of the parcel post. Express companies 
insure free a consignment which is not valued in excess 
of $50.00, whereas the United States Government, through 
its parcel post, charges additional sum for all insurance. 
The express companies are responsible for damage to con- 
signment, whereas a total loss must result before the gov- 
ernment will pay insurance. 

The shipper of small packages should make a careful 
study of the current express rate and service as com- 
pared to the parcel post and its service, giving due con- 
sideration to the limitations placed upon merchandise by 
parcel post as compared to the regulations of the express 
companies in their classification and rate book. 

This element of competition of the parcel post has re- 
sulted in the express companies improving their facilities 
and service, as well as making reductions in rates. A 
new service of acting as buying and selling agent has 
been inaugurated by some of the express companies, and 
they are seeking in every way to extend their business to 
make up for the depicted revenue caused by the new sched- 
ule of rates. It will take a considerable period of time 
for the companies to determine what the net result of 
the new schedule will be. Some are of the opinion that 
the parcel post is the first step toward governmental 
ownership and operation of railroads. At the present 
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time it would hardly seem that there is warrant for such 
conclusions. There is a radical difference between the 
handling of small packages and the operation of a big 
transportation system. Furthermore, this experiment on 
the part of the government will not show its results until 
operated for a considerable period of time and until some 
definite conclusions can be reached with reference to its 
relation to the express business and the actual need of 
the people. Time alone will work out problems of this 
character. The results, doubtless, will justify the depart- 
ure which has been made in the establishment of this 
new service and the changes which have been made in 
the express service through the reduction in rate and 
other departures which have been prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with reference to the oper- 
ation of the express as an institution. 

The principals of handling express shipments do not 
differ materially from those applying to the handling of 
freight. The presentation of claims for loss and damage 
and overcharge hold the same as the rules prescribed 
above for freight shipments. Systems for recording 
express rates would be practically the same as those for 
freight rates. 

In February, 1914, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion established the Zone System of rates, and the express 
companies at that time claimed that the rates were inade- 
quate for the service rendered. They pointed out that 
many of the express rates ordered by the Commission were 
lower than the rates by parcel post. This, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the express companies are required to 
issue a receipt for all shipments, and insure free up to 
Fifty Dollars each consignment, and further are responsi- 
ble for damage to goods, while in their possession. The 
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Parcel Post service, is of course, free from these responsi- 
bitities. 

Prior to July 22Dd, 1915, when the Commission deciilei! 
that the revenues oE the principal express companies of the 
United States was inadequate and modified its fonner 
orders to provide additional income, the fabric of the rales 
was composed of three factors — an allowance of Twenty 
Cents for collection and deliverj- of each shipment, which 
did not vary with weight or distance: a rail terminal 
allowance of Twenty-Five Cents per one hundred pounds, 
which varied with the weight, but not with the distanct. 
and the rail transportation rate per one hundred pounds, 
which varied with the weight, the distance and the zone. 

The Commission's order of July 22nd. 1915, had the 
effect of increasing the collection and delivery allowance 
Five Cents for each shipment, and to reduce the rail 
terminal allowance at the rate of one twentieth of one cent 
a pound. 

As the weight increases the five cent increase is grad- 
ually reduced, so that on shipments of more than one 
hundred pounds the readjustment did not create any 
change in the charges. Substantially no commodity rates 
were changed but the result of the adjustment was an in- 
crease of about 3.86 per cent in the gross revenues o( 
the express companies. 

This subject is covered in great detail in another volume 
and a review of the advantages and disadvantages as well 
as the economies to be enjoyed will be helpful in determin- 
ing without error the most desirable method of shipping 
material requiring speedy and safe transportation even at 
higher cost than by freight. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PREPARATION OP APPLICATION FOR CHANGE IN 

FREIGHT CLASSIFICATION. 

§ 1. Classification. 

The history of classification since the year 1887 is in- 
deed interesting. Originally the individual carrier 
adopted classifications applying to its own line, and it has 
been estimated that at one time as many as 138 distinct 
classifications applied in Eastern Trunk Line territory. 
These classifications varied in the number of classes, and 
each classification was built up independent of all others. 
It usually applied to a particular road. 

The Official Classification grew out of a condition 
whereby the trunk lines, westbound, made a classification, 
and the same lines eastbound made another classification ; 
a joint merchandise freight classification was arranged, 
and the middle and western states classification provided. 
At the same time the eastbound and southbound classi- 
fications were created. These are the classifications which 
were later absorbed in the Official Classification. 

It is authoritatively stated that in 1883 the Wabash 
Railroad Company had nine diflFerent classifications in 
effect for traffic originating on its lines. 

The Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 prohibited un- 
reasonable discrimination and started the movement for 
uniformity in freight classification. As a result of that 
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Act the Official Classification Committee was formed, and 
its classification was generally adopted throughout the 
present Official Classification territory. At that time 
there were 131 railway companies within the Official Clas- 
sification territory, most of which had separate classifi- 
cations applying to their particular line. 

In 1888 the Interstate Commerce Commission reported 
that 87 lines used the Official Classification exclusively, 
while 35 used one other and nine used two other classi- 
fications. 

The joint Western Classification, which was later known 
as the Western Classification was adopted in 1882, becom- 
ing effective a year later. By June, 1889, statistics show 
that 69 railroads used that classification. This is the year 
in which the Southern Classification was adopted, 
although it was then called the Southern Railway and 
Steamship Association, 

The work of uniform classification began as early as 
1887, when an attempt was made to unify the Official and 
Western Classifications, but this was not accompfished. 
The House of Representatives passed a resolution in 
1888 authorizing and directing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prescribe a uniform classification by Jan- 
uary 1. 1889, this uniform classification to apply to all the 
railroads in the United States. The Senate did not take 
immediate action and the matter was postponed from time 
to time until on March 3, 1891. there came the adjourning 
of that congress, and with its adjournment the matter was 
entirely dropped. The Hepburn Act of 1906 revived the 
subject by giving the Interstate Commerce Commission 
additional powers. In 1907 the matter of uniform classi- 
fication was taken up and this time seriously by the differ- 
ent carriers in the United States. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was given large supervisory powers 
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over the classification of freight in the Act of June 18, 
1910, amending the interstate commerce law, and by the 
following provision inserted into sections One and Fifteen 
of the Act: 

In section One is contained the following: 

And it is hereby made the duty of all common carriers 
subject to the provisions of this act to establish, observe, 
and enforce just and reasonable classifications of property 
for transportation, with reference to which rates, tariffs, 
regulations, or practices are or may be made or prescribed ; 
and just and reasonable regulations and practices affecting 
classifications, rates, or tariffs; the issuance, form and 
substance of ticket, receipts and bills of lading; the manner 
and method of presenting, marking, packing and delivering 
property for transportation; the facilities for transporta- 
tion ; the carrying of personal, sample and excess baggage ; 
and all other matters relating to or connected with the 
receiving, handling, transporting, storing and delivery of 
property subject to the provisions of this act which may 
be necessary or proper to secure the safe and prompt 
receipt, handling, transportation and delivery of property 
subject to the provisions of this act upon just and reason- 
able terms ; and every such unjust and unreasonable classi- 
fication, regulation and practice with reference to com- 
merce between the states and with foreign countries is 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 

Section Fifteen further provides: 

The Commission may also, after hearing, on a complaint 
or upon its own initiative without complaint, establish 
through routes and joint classifications, and may establish 
joint rates as the maximum to be charged, and may pre- 
scribe the division of such rates as hereinbefore provided, 
and the terms and conditions under which such through 
routes shall be operated, whenever the carriers themselves 
shall have refused or neglected to establish voluntarily 
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such through routes or joint classifications or joint rates; 
and this provision shall apply when one of the connecting 
carriers is a water line. 

It will be seen that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion now has direct supervision over the matter of freight 
classification, as it has jurisdiction over rates. This should 
be so, since freight classification is the basis upon which 
freight rates are made. 

For classification purposes the United States is divided 
into three principal territories, known as the Official, 
Southern and Western Classification territories. 

The Official Classification territory embraces that part 
of the United States north of the Ohio and Potomac 
rivers, and east of Chicago and the Mississippi River, 
although on freight destined to, or from, the Mississippi 
River, from or to points east of the Illinois-Indiana state 
line, and to or from points in Wisconsin and also St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, from or to the territory east of the 
IlUnois-Indiana state line, the Official Classification is ap- 
plied. 

The Southern Classification, generally speaking, gov- 
erns the movement of freight in the territory south of the 
Ohio and Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi River. 

The Western Classification governs the movement of 
freight in the territory west of the Mississippi River and 
in Illinois and Wisconsin when moving to or from those 
states, from or to points west of the Mississippi River. 

These classifications diflfer widely in their provision, and 
this has resulted in more or less confusion and consequent 
dissatisfaction on the part of the shipping public in con- 
nection with the movement of freight from one territory 
to another governed by different classifications; but since 
these classifications have been constructed under the in- 
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fluence of diflferent commercial and transportation condi- 
tions it has been very difficult to work out a uniform code 
of rules, regulations and ratings. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, having realized the confusion from 
the difference in classifications, suggested in several of 
its annual reports the desirability of uniform classifica- 
tions. The carriers took definite action in December, 
1907, by forming a committee of fifteen members, five 
members from each classification territory, to consider 
whether uniform classification could be accomplished and 
to suggest some method of procedure. This committee 
reported to the executive officers of the railroads in the 
three classification territories. Those officers adopted 
and approved the report, and in accordance therewith 
nine traffic officers, three from each classification terri- 
tory, were selected as a working committee to be known 
as the Committee on Uniform Classification. This body 
began its labors on September 15, 1908, and has been in 
continuous session. 

In order to unify the classifications it became neces- 
sary for the uniform committee to make an exhaustive 
survey of the three principal classifications, the Western, 
Official and Southern. In doing this it was necessary 
that they communicate with all the principal shippers and 
producers of the different commodities in all of the three 
different sections of the United States. In addition to 
writing many letters the committee personally called on 
the principal shippers in the different lines, and in some 
cases visited the factories where the different commod- 
ities were manufactured in order to get first-hand infor- 
mation. Trade organizations and chambers of commerce 
furnished valuable information to the classification com- 
mittee. As the uniform committee was able to accumulate 
and compile data this was presented to the different classi- 
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fication committees at their meetings, and adopted, i[ the 

recommendations were in line with the thought of the 
classification committee to wliom the recommendations 
were made. 

The Uniform Committee did not go into the question 
of rating, but acted simply wilh reference to the matter 
of packages, mixtures of different articles, rules, regula- 
tions, minimum carload weight, etc. In endeavoring to 
create uniformity in the different classifications the com- 
mittee met with peculiar and distinctive transportation 
and commercial conditions in the different sections of 
the country. In a general way they undertook to strike 
an equitable and fair general average, which while not 
applying to local circumstances and conditions in any 
locality would in the main cover the necessities of general 
transportation. 

The theory which prompted this action was that in 
the event of any particular local condition warranting dis- 
similar rating or ridings to those provided for in the 
classirications, then the roads serving that particular sec- 
tion should make an exception in their tariffs to the 
classification to cover the particular instance involved- 
That theory would seem to be well founded, and the 
clearest and most concise manner of arriving at a happy 
medium in the matter of classification without overriding 
any dominating local conditions. There has been public 
demand for a long lime for unity in the rules, regulations, 
etc.. of the three different classifications and this woric 
continues as the activities of the Uniform Classification 
Committee progres.';. 

For years the Western Classification Committee has 
been composed of some sixly or seventy members who 
met at stated intervals, usually twice each year, for pub- 
lic hearing of p<'titions presented by the shippers and also 
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to consider such matters as might have been initiated by 
the carriers themselves. These hearings were held at dif- 
ferent places in the West, and were open to the public. 
Testimony presented by the different shippers was taken 
in open meeting at which other shippers, competitors, 
etc., might be in attendance. 

Early in 1914 the Western Classification Committee 
changed its method of procedure and three prominent 
members, R. C. Fyfc, Chairman, H. C. Bush and W. E. 
Prendergast, were appointed to sit in continuous session 
at its office in the Transportation Building, Chicago, 111., 
and review the applications of shippers and attend to 
classification work continuously. The plan of procedure 
is to issue a docket, weekly or monthly, which is given 
great publicity, and the subjects entered on that docket 
come up for hearing on the dates set forth in the docket. 
Any shipper is privileged to appear before the classifica- 
tion committee and present such facts as he may care to 
bearing on the issues. These meetings are open to 
the public or to any one who may be interested in the 
proceedings. 

The Southern Classification Committee usually meets 
twice each year at different parts of the country to hear 
arguments of shippers with reference to different matters 
which are placed on its docket, which is published thirty 
or forty days in advance of the meeting. These meetings 
are open to the public. 

Prior to October 1st, 1915, the Official Classification 
Committee met for public hearing four times each year at 
its office, No. 143 Liberty Street, New York City. 

The method of procedure before the Official Classifica- 
tion Committee formerly differed from that of the other 
two bodies in that information presented by the shippers 
to the committee was offered in private if the shipper so 
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desired. Considering the advantages of this plan: The 
subject of a rating on veneer boxes is scheduled for con- 
sideration and the different manufacturers of this com- 
modity may desire to appear separately before the classifi- 
cation committee to give such information as they may 
have to present for the consideration of that body. In so 
doing competitors would not come in direct contact with 
each other in submitting the information. As by law the 
classification committee must treat as strictly confidential 
such information as is given to it by shippers, if it be of a 
confidential nature, these semi-private hearings protect 
shippers against their competitors in that the informa- 
tion which they may have with reference to the cost of 
manufacture, method of packing, etc., does not become a 
matter of general information. 

It would seem that the former plan of procedure of the 
Official Classification Committee was preferable to that of 
the other committees, since it did not become necessary 
in prosecuting a case before the classification committee 
to divulge to one's competitors confidential information 
respecting method of manufacture, packing, cost, prices, 
etc., which might be relevant to the matter of the classi- 
fication and might have an important bearing on the rating 
to be estal)lished. There are many shippers w^ho would 
not care, even though it resulted in a more equitable 
freight rate, to divulge such confidential information to 
their competitors; in fact, it might be disastrous to their 
interest to give their competitors the information which 
they would willingly divulge to the classification com- 
mittee. 

At the time this volume goes to press, the plan of opera- 
tion of the OflTicial Classification Committee is being 
changed. The future committee will be composed of a 
chairman and three members, one representing Trunk 
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Line, Central Freight Association, and New England 
Freight Association Territories respectively. This com- 
mittee will be in constant session and the method of pro- 
cedure will be similar to that of the Western Classification 
Committee. 

In rendering an opinion in the matter of suspension 
of Western Classification No. 51, ICC No. 9, Commis- 
sioner Meyers said, with reference to classification: 

"The making of a freight classification is a great pub- 
lic function. 

"In the past the hearings before the classification com- 
mittees have been semi-public, rather than public, and in 
a certain sense they have been private, although in latter 
years the tendency has been toward greater publicity. 
Public business cannot be conducted in a private way 
and the failure to recognize this fact fully and to proceed 
in accordance with it has been largely responsible for the 
commotion centering about Classification No. 51. We 
are referring to the method of classification committees 
generally up to the present time. These methods must 
be changed to meet the present situation. No great 
reform like classification reform, which touches every 
interest in the country, can ever hope to be carried into 
effect without causing disturbances and oppositions and 
some injustice. It is therefore specially important that 
before a classification committee pubh'shes new rules, de- 
scriptions, packing requirements and ratings public hear- 
ings shall have been given after sufficient notice." . . . 

This opinion may be taken by some to mean that the 
classification committees should hear all the facts that 
are to be presented in a public hearing, where everyone 
might attend; but it would seem to the writer that the 
very aim of the classification committee, namely, to get 
all the facts, would be defeated in requiring a shipper 
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to appear before a classificati* n committee and 

in the presence of competitors such confidential infomu- 

tion as might have cloi iri ; on the subject at issue. 

Classification dockets sh la be given great publicity, 
and any proposed changes s lould be well advertised 
among all the shippers who may be interested, and everj | 
opportunity should be given tiose interested to afqwsr 
before the classification committees and give infonnatioo 
bearing on the different subjects. It is now customary 
for a representative of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to sit with the classification conmiittees, therdiy 
giving governmental supervision to the method of pro- 
cedure, etc. It is not to be believed that it is the intent of 
the governmental regulative powers to require a shipper 
when appearing in the classification committee meetiiigs 
to give information which may be used against him by 
his competitors. 

§2. Preparation of A^iplicatioo for CShange in Flreigfat 
Classification. 

Logan G. McPherson, lecturer on "Transportation," of 
the Johns Hopkins University, in his book, "Railroad 
Freight Rates," in relation to the industry of commerce 
in the United States, defines freight classification as fol- 
lows: 

"The principle primarily underlying classification is the 
endeavor to apply — without listing a separate rate for 
each article — to each of the articles of commerce that 
rate which it should equitably pay and which will cause 
the revenue derived from the aggregate quantity of that 
article transported to be in proper proportion to the total 
revenue derived from the conveyance of all articles." 

The theoretical bases of freight classification are enu- 
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merated by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
Eleventh Annual Report as follows : 

"Whether commodities are crude, rough or finished, 
liquid or dry, knocked down or set-up, loose or in bulk, 
nested or in boxes or otherwise packed; if vegetables, 
whether green or dry, desiccated or evaporated, the mar- 
ket value and the shipper's representation as to their char- 
acter, the cost of service, length and duration of the haul, 
the manner of shipment, the space occupied and weight, 
whether in carload or less carload lots, the value of annual 
shipments to be calculated on, the sort of car required, 
whether flat, gondola, box, tank or special, whether ice 
or heat must be furnished, the speed of the trains neces- 
sary for perishable or otherwise rush goods, the risk of 
handling either to the goods themselves or other prop- 
erty, the weight, actual and estimated, the carrier's risk 
or owner's release from loss or damage." 

All of these factors must be considered in the determi- 
nation of a proper classification for a given commodity, 
and the traffic manager will do well to see that all of 
these elements are in proper relation each to the other 
and in consistent relation to the other classifications when 
asking for a rating different from that provided for in a 
classification or when asking that a new rating on a new 
commodity be specified. 

The elements taken into consideration in the making 
of a classification rating may be summarized as follows: 

Nature of article. 

Constituent element. 

Uses. 

Value per unit of sale. 

Value per cubic foot or gallon, etc. 

Weight per cubic foot. 
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Loading weight per car. 

Styles of packing. 

When a shipper is desirous of having classified a com- 
modity not already provided for in the classification, or 
is desirous of having classification of a rated article 
changed, he is required to furnish certain complete infor- 
mation, a blank being provided by the different classifi- 
cation committees for that purpose. These blanks have 
space for the insertion of such information as may be 
required to consider intelligently the applicant's request. 
Copies of the blanks of the three principal classification 
committees, the Western, Official and Southern, are given 
herewith ; also the blank used by the committee on Uni- 
form Classification: 



The Western Classification Conunittee. 
1828 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pethioo for Changes in Clasnfication. 

Date 

Article 

Uses 

Value 

Weight — per cubic foot as packed for shipment (important) 

Value — per cubic foot (important) 

How packed for shipment . . . ; 

If shipped K. D. to what extent. (If possible attach picture.) 

Constituent elements 

Extent of carload movement 

Average weight loaded in standard 36 foot car 

Territory to which carload shipments move 

Present rating 

Desired rating 

What makes lower rating or changes necessary? 

Send catalogue 
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Detailed description and illustrations are necessary to enable com- 
mittee to give full consideration. 

Where at all practicable attach Petitioner's signature and address 

picture of article S. U. and as 

packed for shipment. 

Official Classification Committee. 

143 Liberty Street, New York City. 
Request for Classification. 

Date 191... 

Article, full description of 

Uses 

Method of packing or shipping 

Dimensions and weight of article or package 



Weight per cubic foot 

Value of article 

Actual weight that can be' 
loaded in standard cars 36 
feet in leng^th, 8 feet 6 inches 
wide and 8 feet high (inside 
measurement). 

Remarks 



Applicant's address Applicant's signature 

Notice. 

Regular meetings of the Official Gassification Committees are held 
in New York about April 1st and October 1st of each year. 

Applications for changes must be filed with the chairman, not later 
than February 15th or August 15th, respectively. 



^ 



I 



le chairman, may be obtained 
cc fifty cents per copy. 



isification Committee. 



914 Grant Suit Atlanta, Ga. 

AppUcrttoB for Change in or Addition to Southern CUsaificatioD, 

Article, full dcacriptlon of 

Conitituent elcmenta 

Uks '. 

Method of packing or shipping 

Di mention! and weight of article or package 

Weight per cubic foot, as packed for shipment 

Value of article 

Actual weight that can bel 

loaded in ordinary cars 36l 

feet in length. J 

Present classiticalion 

Classification desired 

Reasons why change or addition should be made should be fully itt 

forth in separate communications covering each article. 

Notice. 

All subjects to be considered at 
a meeting of the committee must 
be regularly docketed by the 

chairman at least thirty days tn Signature of applicant and addrcsi 
advance of the meeting. Name 

Those desiring to be granted a Title 

hearing by the committee must Firm 

be in attendance at the first day's Address 

session, when numbers for hear- Date 

ings will be assigned, else the 
committee will not be in position 
to hear them. 
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Committee on Uniform Classification. 

Room 1909 Transportation Building, 608 South Dearborn 

Street, Chicago. 

Description of Articles. 

Please answer each question, giving detailed description and furnish 
sample when practicable, or illustration. 

Date 191... 

1. Name and full description of article 

2. Uses 

3. Made of 

4. How packed for shipment 

Less carloads 

Carloads 

5. If knocked down, to what extent 

6. Dimensions and weight of article or package 

7. Weight per cubic foot 

8. Value of article 

9. Weight that can be loaded' 

in standard car 36 feet in 
length, 8 feet 6 inches 
wide and 8 feet high (in- 
side measurement). 

10. Is the article shipped in straight carloads? 

11. If shipped in straight carloads, how many cars per annum? 

12. If shipped in mixed carloads, what other articles? Mention the 

articles 

13. Where produced 

Remarks 

Signature 

Address 

In the filling out of these blanks it is also wise for the 
shipper to outline his reason for the desired change in 
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classification, even though he may be intending to appear 
before the meeting of the classification committee and 
orally advance his argument. By stating his position in 
writing he is assured of it going on record and all the facts 
being considered when the subject comes to vote; other- 
wise some of the arguments advanced orally might be 
overlooked by the committee. 

There are in reality in the Official Classification terri- 
tory sixteen classes or ratings, as follows : 

First; 110% of first (applicable to automobiles); Sec- 
ond; Rule 25; Third; Rule 26; Rule 28; Fourth; Fifth; 
Sixth; 1% times first; Ij/^ times first; double first class; 
2y2 times first class ; 3 times first class ; 4 times first class. 

Rule Twenty-five provides that the rate shall be 15 per 
cent below the second-class rate, but not lower than the 
third-class rate. 

Rule Twenty-six provides a rating 20 per cent below 
third class, but not lower than the fourth class. 

Rule Twenty-eight provides fourth-class rate with the 
amount shown in the table of rates on page 295 unless 
otherwise provided in the tariffs of individual carriers. 

This great flexibility in the ratings of commodities in 
the Official Classification territory permits of ratings on 
different merchandise with due respect to its relation to 
all other commodities. The difference between each of 
the sixteen actual classes as provided in the above sched- 
ule being so sli^2:ht, the Committee is enabled to rate an 
article properly and justly, where a smaller number of 
classification ratings would not permit of such great flex- 
ibility, nor as adequately cover the situation. 

The Western Classification provides for ten regular and 
six multiple classes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, A, B, C, D, E, Dl, 
^Tl, 214 Tl, 3T1, 3^/^Tl, 4T1. 
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The Southern Classification has thirteen regular and 
five multiple classes : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, A, B, C, D, E* F, 
H, J^ofF, lYzTh 3T1, 4T1, D 1. 

Shipments in the Dominion of Canada, both intrapro- 
' vincial and interprovincial, are governed by the Cana- 
dian Classification, with its exceptions. This has ten 
classes. The Mexican Classification Committee of the 
City of Mexico issues the Mexican freight classification, 
which has twelve classes, numbered one to twelve, and 
is printed in both English and Spanish. This latter gov- 
erns shipments between the American-Mexican border 
and points in Mexico where the rates break on the bor- 
der, and proportional rates between the United States 
and Mexico. 

§ 3. State Classifications. 

The following nine states have classifications for freight 
moving within those states: Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, Texas, Vir- 
ginia. Arkansas prescribes exceptions to the Western 
Classification, and South Carolina publishes exceptions to 
the Southern. At times when state classifications cover 
shipments other than purely intrastate business, tariffs 
of the individual carriers show what classification applies, 
so that the shipper may inform himself as to whether to 
apply a local state classification or a classification of the 
territory in which the state may be located. 

The State Classifications contain classes as follows: 

Arkansas 1 to 5 and A to E. 

Florida 1 to 6 and A to Z (except G & I ). 

Georgia 1 to 6 and A to R (except G). 

Illinois 1 to 10. 

Iowa 1 to 5 and A. to E. 
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Mississippi 1 to 6 and A to W (except G I J & U). 

Nebraska 1 to 5 and A to E. 

North Carolina..! to 6 and A to R (except G). 
South Carolina..! to 6 and A to U (except G). 

Texas ! to 5 and A to E. 

Virginia ! to 6 and A to T (except G). 

Usually the state classifications, as well as the Southern 
and Western Classifications, have their carload ratings 
designated by letter, as will be noted. 

§ 4. Wlien Carload Ratings Should Be Given. 

Again referring to the opinion as expressed by the Com- 
mission through Commissioner Meyer, in the suspension 
of Western Classification No. 51, wherein certain funda- 
mental principles are laid down which are important to 
shipper and carrier alike. Some humorous comment was 
caused at the time by the Commissioner having selected 
"mousetraps" as the commodity upon which to base this 
important ruling. Considering the fundamental question, 
"when is a commodity entitled to a carload rating," the 
Commission reasons as follows: 

"Western Classification No. 50 gave 'mousetraps' a car- 
load rating and No. 51 denies it . . . upon what basis 
should such question be decided? 

It is apparent that a manufacturer who can ship mouse- 
traps by the carload has an advantage over the manufac- 
turer who can not do so to the extent of the difference 
between the carload and the less than carload rate, minus 
the cost of loading and unloading. The mousetrap being 
an article of general use, but restricted volume of demand, 
can conceivably be manufactured in many localities to 
supply a local market. Shipments by the local manufac- 
turer to near-by distributing points would naturally be in 
less-than-carload quantities and at less-than-carload rates. 
If, now, a distant manufacturer can secure a carload rating 
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and ship into this local territory through his jobbers, he 
may possibly drive the local man out of the field, and to 
that extent, and in this respect, the carload rating leads 
directly to concentration. On the other hand a denial of 
a carload rating on mousetraps might prevent a superior 
kind of a trap from being introduced in territories which 
are now provided with only an inferior trap, locally manu- 
factured, and sold at a high price. Assuming that people 
are entitled to the best quality of mousetraps at the lowest 
price, the conclusion follows that the carload rating of 
mousetraps has a tendency to improve the quality of traps 
and to reduce their price to the users. This is without 
reference to the desirability of exterminating mice, a con- 
sideration of which in this connection would open the door 
to many controversial fields. 

The conclusion in which argumentative considerations 
relating to this question reach a point of equilibrium 
appears to be this, that a carload rating should be estab- 
lished for a commodity when that commodity can be 
offered for shipment in carload quantities, unless public 
interests or other valid considerations require the contrary. 
We have in view primarily the territory affected by West- 
ern Classification and the practices heretofore in effect in 
that territory. It might be suggested that there should 
be a reasonable prospect of a minimum number of carloads 
within a certain period of time, but this leads to arbitrary 
limitations when such limitations are not inherently neces- 
sary. Assuming a proper relation between carload and 
less-than-carload rates, the establishment of carload rat- 
ings, whenever carload quantities are offered, will, we 
believe, meet the needs of new and growing lines of 
industry without discrimination. 

This leads us to remark briefly with respect to another 
somewhat fundamental principle, namely, the relation of 
carload to less-than-carload rates. 

§ 5. Relation Between Carload and Less-Than-Carload 

Rates. 

It appears that an excessive difference between the car- 
load and the less-than-carload rates on the same com- 
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modity results in an undue preference to the carload 
shipper of that commodity. Both the assignment of a 
commodity to its place in the classification and the tariff 
rate made applicable to the respective classes by individual 
carriers determine the relationship of carload to less-than- 
carload shipments expressed in dollars and cents, which, 
after all, is the relationship which interests the public. 
For purposes of illustration it may be assumed that a 
commodity *X' is placed in class C when shipped in car- 
load quantities and first class when shipped in less-than- 
carload quantities. This classification in itself creates a 
certain gap between the carload and less-than-carload 
quantities. If, now, between two given points the carload 
rate on the commodity *X' is 10 cents and the first-class 
rate 65 cents, this gap is greater than it would be if the 
carload rate were 10 cents and the first-class less-than- 
carload rate 50 cents. The gap would be still greater if 
the commodity *X' took class E rate in carloads and 
double first-class in less than carload, with perhaps a class 
E rate between two given points of 5 cents as compared 
with a double first-class rate of $1.30. The gap is very 
much narrowed if the commodity *X' is placed into class 
B in carload quantities and first-class in less-than-carload 
quantities, with a rate of, say, 15 cents on class B and 35 
cents for first-class less-than-carload. It must be apparent 
to everyone, without further discussion, that the position 
of carload and less-than-carload manufacturers and jobbers 
who compete, so far as the railway chages affect this com- 
petition, is very different in each of the assumed illustra- 
tions with respect to the commodity *X.' " 

The Commission further said in this connection that 
there should be established a classification of just relation 
between carload and less-than-carload quantities in ac- 
cordance with some consistent principle throughout the 
classification and the rate schedules which may be con- 
structed upon it. Its statement is as follows : 

"All the different factors which enter into the establish- 
ment of a rate should be considered in the estabHshment 
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of this classification and tariff schedule relationship. One 
of these elements which appears to be so frequently over- 
looked, judging by what is reflected in the table given is 
the difference in the cost to the carriers of conducting the 
carload and the less-than-carload traffic. This cost should 
, be ascertained as accurately as possible and due weight 
given to it in determining the classification and rates fof 
less-than-carload quantities as compared with carload 
quantities." 

Now that the Commission has fixed a principle upon 
which the classification committees must work in the 
establishment of the carload ratings and their relation to 
the less than carload ratings, the question of mixtures or 
different articles of the same class to be contained in one 
car and given a carload rating has been gone into ex- 
haustively by the classification committees. Mixtures are 
dealt with in Rule 21 of the Western Classification Com- 
mittee; Rule 10 of Official Classification Committee, and 
by specific designation under the various commodities 
where mixture is permitted by the Southern Classification. 

Since the time Commissioner Meyer rendered this 
opinion the classification committee have arrived at cer- 
tain conclusions respecting mixtures, and many Commod- 
ities can now be mixed and obtain the carload rating 
which heretofore were denied shipping in the same car at 
a carload rate. The Commission expressed a view that 
it was a mistake to restrict or eliminate mixtures beyond 
a reasonable limit and that the best interest of the car- 
riers themselves, as well as the public, was conserved by 
permitting mixtures as far as was consistent with reason- 
The Interstate Commerce Commission in the opinion 
before referred to says that "Classification is an art or 
science in itself." This certainly will not be denied by 
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anyone who has given careful and exhaustive study to 
freight classifications. 

There are two fundamental principles involved in 
freight classification, as will be noted by a study of the 
subject. First, value of the service, and the second, the 
cost of the service. In the classification we find both 
elements at times predominating in the matter of the 
established ratings. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COMPLAINTS TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 

COMMISSION. 

Under the law common carriers are subject to govern- 
mental regulation and control. A shipper who believes 
that his rights are infringed through the action of such 
common carriers has recourse in the form of a complaint 
to the governmental regulative body, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, where all the facts in the premises 
may be presented and reviewed by that body and such 
relief as may be warranted obtained. 

That the application of the act to regulate commerce 
may be thoroughly understood it may be wise to quote 
from that law as enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States, a portion of 
Section One of that Act, as follows : 

That the provisions of this Act shall apply to any 
corporation or any person or persons engaged in the 
transportation of oil or other commodity, except water and 
except natural or artificial gas, by means of pipe lines, 
or partly by pipe lines and partly by railroad, or partly by 
pipe lines and partly by water, and to telegraph, telephone 
and cable companies (whether wire or wireless) engaged 
in sending messages from one state, territory or district of 
the United States to any other state, territory or district 
of the United States, or to any foreign country, who shall 
be considered and held to be common carriers within the 

279 
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meaning and purpose of this Act, and to any common 
carrier or carriers engaged in the transportation of pas- 
sengers or property wholly by railroad (or partly by rail- 
road and partly by water when both are used under a 
common control, management or arrangement for a 
continuous carriage or shipment), from one state or terri- 
tory of the United States or the District of Columbia, to 
any other state or territory of the United States or the 
District of Columbia, or from one place in a territory to 
another place in the same territory, or from any place in 
the United States to an adjacent foreign country, or from 
any place in the United States through a foreign country 
to any other place in the United States, and also to the 
transportation in like manner of property shipped from 
any place in the United States to a foreign country and 
carried from such place to a port of transshipment, or 
shipped from a foreign country^to any place in the United 
States and carried to such place from a port of entry either 
in the United States or an adjacent foreign country : Pro- 
vided, however, that the provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to the transportation of passengers or property, or 
to the receiving, delivering, storage, or handling of prop- 
erty wholly within one state and not shipped to or from 
a foreign country, from or to any state or territory as 
aforesaid, nor shall they apply to the transmission of 
messages by telephone, telegraph or cable wholly within 
one state and not transmitted to or from a foreign countr>' 
from or to any state or territory as aforesaid. 

The term "common carrier" as used in this Act shall 
include express companies and sleeping car companies. 
The term **railroad'' as used in this Act shall include all 
bridges and ferries used or operated in connection with 
any railroad, and also all the road in use by any corpora- 
tion operating a railroad, whether owned or operated 
under a contract, agreement, or lease, and shall also include 
all switches, spurs, tracks and terminal facilities of every 
kind used or necessary in the transportation of the persons 
or property designated herein, and also all freight depots, 
yards and grounds used or necessary in the transportation 
or delivery of any of said property; and the term "trans- 
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portation" shall include cars and other vehicles and all 
instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or carriage, 
irrespective of ownership or any contract, express or im- 
plied, for the use thereof and all services in connection vy^ith 
the receipt, delivery, elevation, and transfer in transit, ven- 
tilation, refrigeration or icing, storage and handling of 
property transported; and it shall be the duty of every 
carrier subject to the provisions of this Act to provide and 
furnish such transportation upon reasonable request there- 
for, and to establish through routes and just and reasonable 
rates applicable thereto; and to provide reasonable 
facilities for operating such through routes and to make 
reasonable rules and regulations with respect to the ex- 
change, interchange, and return of cars used therein, and 
for the operation of such through routes, and providing 
for reasonable compensation to those entitled thereto. 

All charges made for any service rendered or to be ren- 
dered in the transportation oT^ssengers or property and 
for the transmission of messages by telegraph, telephone, 
or cable, as aforesaid, or in connection therewith, shall be 
just and reasonable; and every unjust and unreasonable 
charge for such service or any part thereof is prohibited 
and declared to be unlawful : PROVIDED, that messages 
by telegraph, telephone, or cable, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, may be classified into day, night, repeated, 
unrepeated, letter, commercial, press, government, and 
such other classes as are just and reasonable, and differ- 
ent rates may be charged for the different classes of mes- 
sages ; and provided further, that nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to prevent telephone, telegraph and cable 
companies from entering into contracts with common car- 
riers for the exchange of services. 

And it is hereby made the duty of all common carriers 
subject to the provisions of this Act to establish, observe 
and enforce just and reasonable classifications of property 
for transportation, with reference to which rates, tariffs, 
regulations, or practices are or may be made or prescribed, 
and just and reasonable regulations and practices affecting 
classifications, rates, or tariffs, the issuance, form and sub- 
stance of tickets, receipts and bills of lading, the manner 
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and method of presentiiig, marldn^ packing and ddiverim; 
property for transportation, ; nalities for trauporta* 
tion, the carrying of personal, mple and eaccess baggage, 
and all other matters n t to or connefctcd with Ubit 
receiving, handling, t t ;, storing and delivcfy of 

IMt>perty subject to t nr ■ i of this Act mrfiidi maybe 

necessary or proper to se< e the safe and prompt recdpl, 
handling, transporta livery of p rope r ty sobjed 

to the provisions ot tn Act ipon just and reasonable 
terms, and every snch unjnst t id unreasonable dassifica* 
tion, regulation and pr t th reference to commerce 

between the states with t i countries is prohibited and 

declared to be unlawful 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is charged with 
the duties of the enforcement of this Act It is an inde- 
pendent body of men before whom the shipper and the 
carrier may appear in the discussion and settiement of 
such differences as may arise. It will be of interest to 
the reader to study carefully and thoroughly the duties 
and functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
their entirety. Although the primary function of the 
Commission is limited to the administration of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law and the exercise of such semi-judi- 
cial powers as may be incidental to the performance* of 
that duty, it is, more properly speaking, an administrative 
instead of a judicial body, and one must look to the courts 
for the enforcement of its orders in the event of either 
party interested failing to do so voluntarily. 

Efforts in the past have been made by some to have 
the Commission adopt the exact method of court pro- 
cedure when hearing cases before it. The Commission, 
however, has been broad enough to set aside these for- 
malities and legal technalities in order to get at the facts 
in their entirety in the most direct and complete form. 
This broad method of procedure has enabled the shipper 
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and carrier to present, with the greatest dispatch, all the 
facts which may bear on the matter in dispute and relieve 
the Commission from the burden of technical legal pro- 
cedure with consequent delay; however, there are cer- 
tain definite rules of procedure, but these are a great deal 
more elastic than those of court procedure. 

The sessions of the Commission are general and spe- 
cial. General sessions are held in Washington, D. C, and 
continue for two weeks, following the first Monday of 
each month. Contested cases are argued before the ses- 
sion. The special sessions which are held at designated 
points outside of Washington are arranged and held at 
places which are convenient to the parties in interest. 

The law prescribes that "the complainant may be any 
carrier . . . any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation, or any mercantile, agricultural, or manufacturing 
society, or any body politic, or municipal organization 
. . . the railroad commissioner or railroad commis- 
sion of any state or territory." It is not necessary that the 
complainant have any personal interest in the matter and 
he may make complaint in the general public interest. 

The defendant in the action would be any common car- 
rier subject to the act to regulate commerce as defined 
in section One of the Act. There are two classes of com- 
plaints, namely, formal and informal. 

§ 3. Formal Complaints. 

The facts covering violation of the provisions of the 
law arc such as found in Section Thirteen of the act, and 
the prosecution of the formal complaint is carried out 
along the lines as laid down by the rules of practice here- 
inafter given. To determine the basis of a formal .com- 
plaint, the shipper should study the different sections of 
the act to determine which section or sections has been 
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violated by the carriers. It may be found that all or one 
particular section is violated. For illustration: 

Section One requires that rates shall be reasonable and 
just and that adequate switching connection shall be pro- 
vided, and if such provisions have been violated the shipper 
would make his complaint accordingly. 

In Section Two, discrimination is forbidden as between 
persons and firms, and the violation of this section is just 
grounds for a complaint. 

Section Three forbids undue and unreasonable prefer- 
ence, or prejudice as regards persons, localities, etc. There 
being so many complaints made to the Commission for 
violation of this section, it might be opportune to study ^ 
the wording: 

"That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this Act to make or give any undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantag^e to any particular person, company, firm, 
corporation, or locality, or any particular description of traffic, in 
any respect whatsoever, or to subject any particular person, company, 
firm, corporation, or locality, or any particular description of traffic, 
to any undue or unreasonable prejudice, or disadvantage in any re- 
spect whatsoever. 

"Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act shall. 
according to their respective powers, afford all reasonable, proper, 
and equal facilities for the interchange of traffic between their respect- 
ive lines, and for the receiving, forwarding, and delivering of pas- 
sengers and property to and from their several lines and those con- 
necting therewith, and shall not discriminate in their rates and charges 
between such connecting lines; but this shall not be construed as 
requiring any such common carrier to give the use of its tracks or 
terminal facilities to another carrier engaged in like business." 

Section Four relates to charging more for a short haul 
than for a long haul, but the carrier may, in specific cases, 
be granted relief from the operation of this section. 

Section Seven relates to continuous freight or carriafje 
of freight. Section Fifteen refers to regulations and prac- 
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tices of carriers with reference to through routes and 
joint rates, and just and reasonable charges by carriers for 
service performed by the owners of the property shipped. 
Section Twenty relates to bills of lading and receipts for 
shipments. Violation of that section might be just ground 
for complaint. 

If a shipper believes that his rights have been infringed 
upon he should make a careful study of the act to deter- 
mine just what grounds he has for complaint and what 
particular section of the act is involved. The shipper 
after determining in what respect he is injured files his 
complaint and petition with the Commission, who serves 
notice upon the carrier or defendant that it must appear 
before the Commission and answer the petitioner's com- 
plaint. The carrier then makes formal answer to the 
charges as outlined and the Commision issues such sub- 
poenas and takes such depositions as may be necessary. 
The place and time of hearing is arranged, at which occurs 
the examination of the various witnesses, and the taking 
of testimony. When the case is concluded and the decision 
reached, the opinion is handed down and the official order 
is recorded by the Secretary of the Commission, who then 
issues such orders to the parties in interest as may be 
warranted by the facts as brought out in the hearing. If 
either of the parties declines to obey the Commission's 
orders the matter is then taken to the courts for enforce- 
ment thereof. 

§ 4. Informal Complaints. 

Informal complaints are those presented to the Commis- 
sion by the shipper, usually by letter, and very frequently 
relate to some matter already agreed upon between the 
shipper and carrier, but which requires the sanction of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission before the arrange- 
ment may be carried out. 

Claims for reparation caused by an excessive rate being 
charged, or a mistake in routing or one of similar nature, 
are usually presented in an informal way. 

A rate which may in itself be legal but obviously ex- 
cessive may apply at a time when shipments moved and 
before a joint rate can be arranged; later the shipper 
and carrier reach an agreement as to what the proper 
rate should be, and tlie carrier publishes that rate. The 
shipper then makes claim for refund of the excessive 
charges paid before the rate becomes effective, and be- 
fore the carrier may refund excessive charges it is 
necessary that the shipper (or the carrier in be- 
half of the shipper) present his demands in the form 
of a reparation claim or informal complaint to the Com- 
mission for its sanction. Very frequently complaints of 
this character, and reparation claims are lodged by the 
shipper with the carrier, who in turn present them to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for approval, that they 
may pay the amount involved. 

In presenting a claim of this nature it is necessary 
that full information be presented with reference to the 
movement of the traffic involved. Such data should in- 
clude full reference to way-billing, number and initial of 
car, contents, where from and to, name of shipper, con- 
signee, and destination, the amount of freight charges 
paid, together with tariflF authority for the rate which was 
actually paid and reference to the tariflF authority for the 
rate claimed. All pertinent facts should be presented in 
an informal complaint or in a reparation claim as com- 
pletely as would be required in a formal complaint. There 
are numerous causes for such informal complaints, such 
as the failure of the carrier to apply the carload rate 
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which should have been applied, or for excessive switching 
or demurrage charges, the application of local rates in- 
stead of a joint through rate, misrouting by the carrier 
or the cancellation of rates which are being used and 
which in the shipper's opinion should remain in force. 
Such informal complaints are usually handled between 
the shipper and Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
between the Commission and the carrier, through corre- 
spondence, and unless no agreement can be reached, they 
are settled without hearing. If a hearing becomes neces- 
sary, then the complaint resolves itself into a formal one, 
which is handled as described above. 

On account of the enormous volume of business being 
handled constantly by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, it is important that, if possible, disputes with the 
carriers be settled in an informal way instead of recourse 
to a formal complaint with consequent delay. 

§ 4. Procedure Before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

While more or less informal, the procedure of the Com- 
mission is along well defined lines, as will be seen by the 
following "Rules of Practice" before the Commission in 
cases and proceedings under the "Act to Regulate Com- 
merce" (Amended to August 20th, 1915) : 

RULES OF PRACTICE BEFORE THE COMMIS- 
SION IN CASES AND PROCEEDINGS UNDER 
THE ACT TO REGULATE COMMERCE. 



I. 

Public Sessions. 

Sessions of the Commission for hearing contested cases, 
including oral arguments, will be held as ordered by the 
Commission. 
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The office of the Commission at Washington, D, C^ is 
open each business day from 9 a. m. to 4.30 p. m. 



, Parties to Caaea. 

Any person, firm, company, corporation, or associatton, 
mercantile, agfricuttural, or manufacturing society, body 
politic or municipal organization, or any common carrier, 
or the railroad commissioner or commission of any State 
or Territory, may complain to the Commission of any- 
thing done, or omitted to be done, in violation of the pro- 
visions of the act to regulate commerce by any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of said act. If a complaint 
relates to matters in which two or more carriers, eng^^ed 
in transportation by continuous carriage or shipment, are 
interested, the several carriers participating in such car- 
riage or shipment are necessary parties defendant. 

If a complaint relates to rates, regulations, or practices 
of carriers operating different lines, and the object of the 
proceeding is to secure correction of such rates, regula- 
tions, or practices on each of said lines, all the carriers 
operating such lines should be made defendants. 

If a complaint relates to provisions of a classification it 
win ordinarily be sufficient to name as defendants the prin- 
cipal carriers named as parties to the classification. 

If the line of a carrier is operated by a receiver or trustee, 
both the carrier and its receiver or trustee must be made 
defendants in cases involving transportation over such line. 

Any person may petition in any proceeding for leave to 
intervene prior to or at the time of the hearing and not 
after. Such petition shall set forth the petitioner's interest 
in the proceedings, but intervention will not be permitted, 
except upon allegations that are reasonably pertinent to 
the issues of the original complaint. Leave granted on 
such petition will entitle such interveners to have notice 
of hearings, to produce and cross-examine witnesses, and 
to be heard in person or by counsel upon brief and at the 
oral argument. 
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III. 
Complaints. 

Complaints must be in typewriting on one side of the 
paper only, on paper not more than 8^ inches wide and 
not more than 12 inches long, and weighing not less than 
16 pounds to the ream, folio base, 17 by 22 inches, with left- 
hand margin not less than lyi inches wide, setting forth 
briefly the facts claimed to constitute a violation of the 
law. Complaints may also be printed in the size desig- 
nated in Rule XIV regarding briefs. The corporate name 
of the carrier or carriers complained against must be stated 
in full without abbreviations, and the address of the com- 
plainant, with the name and address of his attorney or 
counsel, if any, must appear upon each copy of the com- 
plaint. The complaint need not be verified, but must be 
signed in ink by the complainant or his duly authorized 
attorney. The complainant must furnish as many com- 
plete copies of the complaint as there may be parties com- 
plained against to be served, including receiver or re- 
ceivers, and three additional copies for the use of the 
Commission. 

The Commission will serve the complaint upon each 
defendant by leaving a copy with its agent in the District 
of Columbia, or, if no such agent has been designated, by 
posting a copy in the office of the Secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

Two or more complaints involving the same principle, 
subject, or state of facts may be included in one complaint. 
The several rates, regulations, discriminations, and ship- 
ments involved should be separately set out and in case 
discrimination in rates or charges is alleged, appropriate 
allegation should also be made to present for decision the 
issue as to whether or not such rates or charges are just 
Jlnd reasonable. One or more persons may join in one 
complaint against one or more carriers if the subject 
matter of the complaint involves substantially the same 
principle, subject, or state of facts. 

Except under unusual circumstances and for good cause 
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shown, reparation will not be awarded unless specifically 
prayed for in the complaint or in an amendment thereto 
filed befcwe the submission of the case. 

After a final order has been entered upon a complaint in 
which reparation is not sought or, if prayed, has been 
denied, the Commission will not ordinarily award repara- 
tion upon a complaint subsequently tiled and based upoo 
any finding upon the first complaint. 

Where reparation is demanded under a general rate ad- 
justment diallenged in the complaint, or upon many ship- 
ments under a particular rate, or where many points ol 
origin or destination are involved, it is the practice of the 
CcHnmission first to determine and make a fonnat an- 
nouncement respecting the reasonableness of the rate or 
rates in issue, and whether the facts justify an award <d 
reparation, giving to the parties thereafter an c^tportonity 
to make proof respecting the shipments upon wiijch re- 
paration is claimed. Freight bills and other e^diibits most 
therefore be reserved until such further hearing and must 
not be filed with the comfdaint In such cases the com- 
plaint, without tmnecessary details, should disdose in gen- 
eral terms the basis and extent of the damages demanded 
in such manner as reasonably to advise the defendants 
thereof. 

When a claim for reparation has been before the Com- 
mission informally and the parties have been notified by 
the Commission that the claim is of such a nature that it 
can not be determined informally, formal complaint must 
be filed within six months after such notification, or the 
parties will be deemed to have abandoned their claim: 
Provided, however. That this rule does not apply to formal 
complaints for reparation filed within two years from the 
date of the delivery of the shipments. 

IV. 



One copy of each answer must, unless the Commission 
orders otherwise, be filed with the secretary of the Com- 
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mission at his office in Washington, D. C, within 30 days 
after the day of service of the complaint by defendants 
whose general offices are at or west of El Paso, Tex., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, or Spokane, Wash., and within 20 days 
by all other defendants, and a copy of each such answer 
must be at the same time served personally or by mail 
upon the complainant or his attorney. The Commission 
will, when advisable, shorten or extend the time for 
answer. If a defendant satisfies a complaint before an- 
swering, a written acknowledgment thereof, showing the 
character and extent of the satisfaction given, must be filed 
by the complainant. In such case a statement of the fact 
and manner of satisfaction without other matter may be 
filed as answer. If the complaint is satisfied after the filing 
and service of answer, a written acknowledgment thereof 
must be filed by the complainant and a supplemental an- 
swer setting forth the fact and manner of satisfaction must 
be filed by the defendant. Answers in typewriting must 
be on one side of the paper only, on paper not more than 
Sy2 inches wide and not more than 12 inches long and 
weighing not less than 16 pounds to the ream, folio base, 
17 by 22 inches, with left-hand margin not less than lyi 
inches wide, or may be printed in the size designated in 
Rule XIV regarding briefs. 

V. 

Motion to Dismiss. 

A defendant who deems the complaint insufficient to 
show a breach of legal duty may, instead of answering or 
formally demurring, serve on the complainant notice of 
hearing on the complaint ; and in such case the facts stated 
in the complaint will be deemed admitted. A copy of the 
notice must at the same time be filed with the secretary 
of the Commission. The filing of an answer, however, will 
not be deemed an admission of the sufficiency of the com- 
plaint, but a motion to dismiss for insufficiency may be 
made at the hearing. 
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VI. 

Service of Papers. 

Copies of notices or papers, other than complaints, pre- 
sented by a party must be served upon the adverse party 
or parties personally or by mail. When any party has 
appeared by attorney, service upon such attorney will be 
deemed proper service upon the party. 

VII. 

Amendments. 

Amendments to any complaint or answer in any pro- 
ceeding or investigation will be allowed by the Commis- 
sion at its discretion. 

VIII. 

Continuances and Extensions of Time. 

Continuances and extensions of time will be granted at 
the discretion of the Commission. 

IX. 

Stipulations. 

Parties to any proceeding may, by stipulation in writing 
filed with the secretary, agree upon the facts, or any por- 
tion thereof, involved therein. It is desired that the facts 
be thus agreed upon whenever practicable. 



Hearings. 

Upon issue being joined by service of answer or by 
notice of hearing on the complaint, or by failure of de- 
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fendant to answer, the Commission will assign a time and 
place for hearing. Witnesses will be examined orally 
before the Commission or one of its examiners, unless 
their testimony be taken by deposition or the facts be 
agreed upon as provided for in these rules. 

XL 

Depositions. 

The deposition of a witness for use in a case pending 
before the Commission may, after such case is at issue, be 
taken upon compliance with the following rules of pro- 
cedure, which are prescribed by the Commission under 
authority conferred upon it by section 17 of the act, but not 
otherwise. 

Such depositions may be taken before a special agent 
or examiner of the Commission, or any judge or com- 
missioner of any court of the United States, or any clerk 
of a district court, or any chancellor, justice, or judge of 
a supreme or superior court, mayor or chief magistrate of 
a city, judge of a county court or court of common pleas of 
any of the United States, or any notary public, not being 
of counsel or attorney to either of the parties, nor in- 
terested in the event of the proceeding or investigation, 
according to such designation as the Commission may 
make in any order made hyjt in the premises, except that 
where such deposition is taken in a foreign country it may 
be taken before an officer or person designated by the 
Commission or agreed upon by the parties by stipulation 
in writing to be filed with the Commission. 

Any party desiring to take the deposition of a witness in 
such a case shall notify the Commission to that effect, and 
in such notice shall state the time when, the place where, 
and the name and post-office address of the party before 
whom it is desired the deposition be taken, the name and 
post-office address of the witness, and the subject matter 
or matters concerning which the witness is expected to tes- 
tify, whereupon the Commission will make and serve upon 
the parties or their attorneys an order wherein the Com- 
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^ missiMi shall name the witness whose deposition is to 6e 
taken and specify the time when, the place where, and the 
party before whom the witness is to testify, but such timt 
and place, and the party hefore whom the deposition is 
to be taken, so specified in the Commission's order, may 
or may not be the same as those named in said notice 10 
the Cfflnmission. 

Every person whose deposition is so taken shall be cau- 
tioned and take oath for affirm) to testify the whole tnilk 
and nothing hut the truth concerning the matter about 
which he shall testify, and shall be carefully examined 
His testimony shall be reduced to typewriting by the ofiRcer 
before whom the deposition is taken, or under bis direc- 
tion, after which the deposition shall be subscribed by At 
witness and certified in usual form by the oflScer. After 
the deposition has been so subscribed nad certified it shaD, 
together with two copies thereof made by such officer or 
under his direction, be forwarded by such officer tmder 
seal in an envelope addressed to the Commisnon at its 
office in Washington, D. C. Upon receipt of the deposi- 
tion and copies the Commission will file in the record in 
said case such deposition and forward one copy to tbe 
complainant or his attorney, and the other copy to the de- 
fendant or its attorney, except that where there is more 
than one complainant or defendant the copies will be for- 
warded by the Commission to the parties designated by 
such complainants or defendants as the case may be. 

Such depositions shall be typewritten on one side only 
of the paper, which shall be not more than 8J/2 inches wide 
and not more than 12 inches long and weighing not less 
than 16 pounds to the ream, folio base 17 by 22 inches, 
with left-hand margin not less than lyi inches wide. 

No deposition shall be taken except after 6 days' notice 
to the parties, and where the deposition is taken in a 
■ foreign country such notice shall be at least 15 days. 

No such deposition shall be taken either before the case 
is at issue or, unless under special circumstance and for 
good cause shown, within 10 days prior to the date of the 
hearing thereof assigned by the Commission, and where 
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the deposition is taken in a foreign country it shall not be 
taken after 30 days prior to such date of hearing. 

Witnesses whose depositions are taken pursuant to these 
rules and the magistrate or the officer taking the same, 
unless he be an examiner of the Commission, shall severally 
be entitled to the same fees as are paid for like service in 
the courts of the United States, which fees shall be paid 
by the party or parties at whose instance the depositions 
are taken. 

XII. 
Witnesses and Subpoenas. 

Subpoenas requiring the attendance of witnesses from 
any place in the United States to any designated place of 
hearing may be issued by any member of the Commission. 

Subpoenas for the production of books, papers, or docu- 
ments (unless directed to issue by the Commission upon 
its own motion) will issue only upon application in writing. 
Applications to compel witnesses not parties to the pro- 
ceeding to produce documentary evidence must be verified 
and must specify, as near as may be, the books, papers, or 
documents desired and the facts to be proven by them. 
Applications to compel a party to the proceeding to pro- 
duce books, papers, or documents need only set forth in a 
general way the books, papers, or documents sought, with 
a statement that the applicant believes they will be of 
service in the determination of the case. 

Witnesses whose testimony is taken orally are severally 
entitled to the same fees as are paid for like services in 
the courts of the United States, such fees to be paid by 
the party at whose instance the testimony is taken. 

XIII. 

Documentary Evidence. 

Where relevant and material matter offered in evidence 
is embraced in a document containing other matter not 
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material or relevant and not intended to be put in evidence, 
such document will not be filed, but the party offering the 
same shall also present to opposing counsel and to the 
Commission in proper form for filing copies of such ma- 
terial and relevant matter, and that only shall be filed. 

In case any portion of a tariff, report, circular, or other 
document on file with the Commission is offered in evi- 
dence, the party offering the same must g^ve specific ref- 
erence to the items or pages and lines thereof to be con- 
sidered. In case any testimony in other proceedings than 
the one on hearing is introduced in evidence, a copy of 
such testimony must be presented as an exhibit. When 
exhibits of a documentary character are offered in evi- 
dence, two copies should be furnished at the hearing for 
the use of the Commission and a copy for each of the prin- 
cipal parties represented. 

XIV. 

Briefs. 

Unless otherwise specifically ordered, briefs may be filed 
upon application made at hearings or upon order of the 
Commission. Briefs shall be printed and contain an ab- 
stract of the evidence relied upon by the parties filing the 
same, assembled by subjects under findings of fact which 
the parties think the Commission should make ; and in such 
a])stract reference shall be made to the pages of the record 
wherein the evidence relied upon appears. The abstract 
of evidence should follow the statement of the case and 
precede the argument. Every brief of more than 10 paires 
shall contain on its front fly leaves a subject index with 
page references, the subject index to be supplemented by 
a list of all cases referred to alphabetically arranged, to- 
gether w^ith references to pages where the cases are cited. 
Briefs must be printed in 10 or 12 point type, on good 
imglazed paper, 5% inches wide by 9 inches long, with 
inside margins not less than 1 inch wide, and with double- 
leaded text and single-leaded citations. 

At the close of the testimony in each case the presiding 
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commissioner or examiner will fix the time for filing and 
service of the respective briefs, as follows, unless good 
cause for variation therefrom is shown: To the com- 
plainant, 30 days from date of conclusion of the testimony ; 
to the defendants and interveners, 15 days after the date 
fixed for the complainant ; and to complainant for reply 
brief, 10 days after the date fixed for defendants or in- 
terveners. Briefs not filed and served on or before the 
dates fixed therefor will not be received unless a special 
order therefor is made by the Commission. All briefs 
must be filed with the secretary and be accompanied by 
notice, showing service upon the adverse parties, and 15 
copies of each brief shall be furnished for the use of the 
Commission, unless otherwise ordered. Applications for 
extension of time in which to file briefs shall be by peti- 
tion, in writing, stating the facts on which the application 
rests, which must be filed with the Commission at least 
five days before the time for filing such brief. 

Oral argument will be had only as ordered by the Com- 
mission. Applications therefor must be made at the hear- 
ing or in writing within 10 days after the completion of 
proof. 

XV. 

Rehearings. 

Applications for reopening a case after final submission, 
or for rehearing after decision, must be by petition stating 
specifically the grounds relied upon ; such petition must be 
served by the party filing same upon the opposing counsel 
who appeared at the hearing or on brief. 

If such application be to reopen the case for further evi- 
dence, the nature and purpose of such evidence must be 
briefly stated, and the same must not be merely cumula- 
tive. If the application be for a rehearing, the petition 
must specify the matters claimed to be erroneously de- 
cided, with a brief statement of the alleged errors. If any 
order of the Commission is sought to be reversed, changed, 
or modified on account of facts and circumstances arising 
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' Transcripts of Testimony. ■ 

One copy of the testimony will be fiitnished by the Com- 
mission for the use of the complainant and one copy for 
the use of the defendant, without charge. If two or more 
complainants or defendants have appeared at the hearing, 
such complainants or defendants must designate to whom 
the copy for their use shall be delivered. 

In proceedings instituted by tlie Commission on its own 
motion, including proceedings involving the suspension of 
tariffs, no free copies of testimony will be furnished, 

xvn. 

Compliance with Orden. 

An order having been issued, the defendant or defend- 
ants named therein must promptly notify the secretary of 
the Commission on or before the date upon which such 
order becomes effective, whether or not compliance has 
been made therewith. If a change in rates is required, 
the notification to the secretary must be given in addition 
to the filing of proper tariffs. 

XVIII. 

Applications Under Fourth Section. 

Any common carrier may apply to the Commission, 
under the proviso clause of the fourth section, for authority 
to charge for the transportation of like kind of property 
less for a longer than for a shorter distance over the same 
line, in the same direction, the shorter being included with- 
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in the longer distance, or for authority to charge more as 
a through rate than the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates subject to the act. Such application shall be by peti- 
tion, which shall specify the places and traffic involved, 
the rates charged on such traffic for the shorter and longer 
distances, the carriers other than the petitioner w^hich may 
be interested in the traffic, the character of the hardship 
claimed to exist, and the extent of the relief sought by the 
petitioner. Upon the filing of such a petition, the Com- 
mission will take such action as the circumstances of the 
case require. 

XIX. 

Suspensions. 

Suspensions of rates under section 15 of the act to regu- 
late commerce will not ordinarily be made unless request 
in writing therefor is made at least 10 days before the time 
fixed in the tariff for such rates to take effect. Requests 
for suspension must indicate the schedule affected by its 
I. C. C. number and give specific reference to the parts 
thereof complained against, together with a statement of 
the grounds thereof. 

XX. 

Information to Parties. 

The secretary of the Commission will, upon request, ad- 
vise any party as to the form of complaint, answer, or 
other paper necessary to be filed in the case. 

XXI. 

Address of the Commission. 

All communications to the Commission must be ad- 
dressed to Washington, D. C, unless otherwise specifically 
directed. 
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These forms may be used cases to which they sn 
applicable, with such alterati as the drcutnstances mxf 
render necessaty. 



CotnptmBt. 

Before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

__, Railway Companjr. 

yg (Insert corporate title, 

without abbreyiation, of 

The Railroad Company, '^"^" (°'' cf mers) mc- 

essary defendants. 

The complaint of (he above-named complainant respect- 
fully shows: 

I. That (complainant should here state occupatioo and 
place of business, also whether it is a corporation, firm, or 
partnership, and if a firm or partnership, the indiyidoal 
names of the parties composing the same should be given). 

II. That the defendant (defendants) above named is a 
common carrier (are common carriers) engaged in tht 
transportation of passengers and property, wholly by rail- 
road (partly by railroad and partly by water), between 

points in tbe State of and points in the Stale 

Qf ^ and as such common carrier (carriers) 

is (are) subject to the provisions of the act to regulate 
commerce approved February 4, 1887, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof or supplementary thereto. 

III. That (state in this and subsequent paragraphs, to 
be numbered numerically, the matter or matters intended 
to be complained of, naming every rate, rule, regulation, 
or practice v^'hose lawfulness is challenged, and also each 
point of origin and point of destination between which 
the rates complained of are applied). 

(Following this a paragraph or paragrafihs should be in- 
serted alleging that by reason of the facts stated in the 
foregoing paragraphs complainant (complainants) has 
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(have) been subjected to the payment of rates of trans- 
portation which were when exacted, and still are, unjust 
and unreasonable in violation of section 1 of the act to 
regulate commerce, or unduly discriminatory in violation 
of sections 2, 3, or 4 thereof.) 

Wherefore complainant prays that defendants may be 
severally required to answer the charges herein; that after 
due hearing and investigation an order be made command- 
ing said defendants and each of them to cease and desist 
from the aforesaid violation of said act to regulate com- 
merce, and establish and put in force and apply as maxima 

in future to the transportation of between the 

shipping and destination points named in paragraph 

hereof, in lieu of the rates named in said paragraph, such 
other rates as the Commission may deem reasonable and 
just (and also pay to complainants by way of reparation 
for the unlawful charges hereinbefore described the sum of 

, or such other sum as. in view of the evidence to 

be adduced herein, the Commission may consider com- 
plainant entitled to), and that such other and further order 
or orders be made as the Commission may consider proper 
in the premises and complainant's cause may appear to 
require. 

Dated at , 19—. 



[Complainant's signature.] 
No. 2. 

Answer. 

Before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 



vs. 
The Railroad Company. 

The above-named defendant, for answer to the com- 
plaint in this proceeding, respectfully states: 

1. (Here follow the usual admissions, denials, and aver- 
ments, answering the complaint paragraph by paragraph.) 
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Wherefore the defendant prays that the complaint in 
this proceeding be dismissed. 

The Railroad Company, 

By . 

[Title of officer.] 
No. 3. 
Notice by Carrier under Rule V. 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 



vs. 
The Railroad Company. 

Notice is hereby given under Rule V of the Rules of 
iPractice in proceedings before the Commission that a hear- 
ing is desired in this proceeding upon the facts as stated 
in the complaint. 

The Railroad Company, 

By . 



[Title of officer.] 

It will be seen that although the Commission conducts 

its affairs in a systematic manner, there is a great deal of 
latiliulc allowed in the presentation of cases, the desire 
l)eini^^ paramount always to allow the greatest opportunity 
for the complainant and defendant to introduce all pos- 
sible evidence bearing on the subject. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



CONCLUSION. 



In concluding this Treatise on a subject of such vital 
interest to the student, the Author finds difficulty in re- 
fraining from the use of a word of caution to those who 
are about to enter the traffic profession. 

In no field does g^reater opportunity lie for the man 
whose qualifications will enable him to succeed. The Rail- 
road Managers welcome the Industrial Traffic Manager 
for the reason that the difficulties arising through mis- 
understandings are minimized when they are possible of 
adjustment with those trained in traffic work who can 
understand the view point of the carrier as well as that 
of the shipper. It should, therefore, be of first considera- 
tion to the scholar advancing to the position of Traffic 
Manager to so proceed in his line of activity as to create 
a respect and trust for himself in the minds of Railroad 
Agents and others that his reputation may always be of 
the best and his honor never questioned by those with 
whom his business throws him in contact. Questionable 
claims should in no case be presented. Requests for rate 
or classification reductions should only be made when a 
possibility or probability exists for increased traffic or re- 
tention of traffic which would otherwise be lost to the 
carriers as well as to the Industrial Corporation. 

There can be no greater mistake made than to believe 
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that success in an Industrial Traffic Department is only 
l)ossible at the expense of the carriers. There are countless 
avenues of saving- in transportation charges which at the 
same time result in stoppage of loss to the carrier. It has 
been said that the manufacturers cannot be prosperous if 
Ihe railroads are not enjoying good earnings. Doubtless 
there is much truth in this statement. It is beyond ques- 
tion a fact, however, .that the railroads cannot be pros- 
perous if the manufacturers and producers are not success- 
ful, for the producer and manufacturer must originate the 
business before the carrier can realize a profit on its trans- 
portation. Therefore, the two interests, shipper and car- 
rier, are mutual, and that the business of both may be 
prosperous, it is essential to co-operate in expanding the 
trade of the producer on a basis not unremunerative to the 
carrier. 

To attain maximum success in this profession, the 
Traffic Manager must of necessity master the principals 
of traffic in their entirety. He must be ambitious, con- 
scientious, a student always, and he must adapt himself 
to the necessities of his position. In short he must never 
cease striving to increase his efficiency. 
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